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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


Committee and Staff 


At the end of the session 1964-65 Professor Eleanora M. Carus-Wilson and 
Dr E. S. de Beer retired from the Committee. Another vacancy had been created 
eatlier by the death of Mr R. N. Quirk. The three places were filled by the 
appointment of Professor M. E. Howard, Mr R. H. Ellis and Mr H. C. Johnson. 
Staff changes included the replacement of Miss Ilse Sternberg as an Assistant 
Librarian by Mrs Angela Conyers. The new post of Research Assistant to prepare 
lists of office-holders since the 17th century was filled by. Mr D. M. Gransby. 


Admissions and Courses 


The number of new admissions again rose substantially: 470 compared with 
411 in the previous session. The total number of persons using the Institute 
reached the record figure of 1,553. Students reading for higher degrees numbered 
533, an increase of 63. It is noteworthy that, although every year more use is 
made of the Institute by other universities in Great Britain and overseas, students 
reading for higher degrees of London (299) accounted for well over half of this 
total The 42 introductory courses and seminars offered by the University for 
advanced work in history are listed in Appendix III. The majority of these were 
conducted at the Institute. 


Research Fellowships and Other Awards 

Four of the seven Research Fellows at the Institute during the session 1965-66 
obtained university teaching appointments: A. J. Burchall at Bristol, M. H. 
Merriman at Lancaster, J. R. Studd at Leeds and D. Syrett in the United States 
of America, Six Research Fellowships were awarded for the session 1966-67. 
The Lindley Studentship was held in 1965-66 by a patt-time student with special 
expenses while preparing for a higher degree of London, but no award was made 
for 1966-67, as there were no suitable applications. The names of the Research 
Fellows and the Lindley Student are given above (p. 4). Although the Julian 
Corbett Prize in Modern Naval History is normally offered biennially a special 
competition was held in 1965, because the entry was unsatisfactory in 1964. 
An unusually large number of essays were received on this second occasion, but 
the examiners had no hesitation in recommending the award to Commander 
A. B. Sainsbury, R.N.R. 


° Visit by Special Senate Committee 


In place of the periodic visit by representatives of the University Grants Committee, 
the Institute, like other central institutions of the University, was visited on 
26 October 1965 by a Special Committee of the Senate. They were received by 
the Director and had with him and with other members of the Committee of 
Management a discussion on future problems and plans, which was of con- 
siderable value in preparing the Institute's Statement of Policy for the 
quinquennium 1967-72. 
The Library 

Taking into account 433 withdrawals, the increase in the number of volumes on 
the shelves of the Library amounted to 1,511, bringing the total number of books, 
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pamphlets and periodicals to 96,917, including 5,315 deposited on loan. The most 
noteworthy donations received during the session were:— the duplicated reports on 
accumulations of semi-private and private archives (81 vols.), presented by the 
National Register of Archives; duplicated surveys of semi-private and private 
Scottish archives (74 vols.) presented by the National Register of Archives 
(Scotland); works relating to the history of Venezuela (26 vols.), presented by the 
Academia Nacional de la Historia, Venezuela; various source books for Latin 
American history (9 vols.), presented by Professor R. A. Humphreys. Important 
additions were made to the Library's collection of printed editions of French 
cartularies (17 vols.). Other purchases of note during the session were as follows: 
W., Erman and E. Horn, Bibliographie der deutschen Universitäten (3 vols.); various 
bibliographies of early printing in Latin America, by J. T. Medina (11 vols.); 
Leges Hispaniae Medii Aevi (10 vols.); Calvados, Archives départementales, 
Inventaires (18 vols.); F. Halder, Das persónlicbe Tagebuch des Chefs des Generalstabes 
(3 vols.). A number of gaps were filled in sets, notably in the publications of the 
Prussian State Archives. 
Research Projects 


The research assistants concerned with the new edition of Le Neve's Fasti Ecclesiae 
"Anglicanae and with the listing of public office-holders in Britain since the 17th 
century made substantial progress with the preparation of volumes. By arrange- 
ment with the Royal Historical Society responsibility for the annual bibliography 
of Writings on British history was taken over by the Institute and two assistants 
appointed to deal in the first instance with the gap for the years 1946-65. One of 
these two posts is a temporary one, made possible by a generous grant from the 
Pilgrim Trust for five years. In the series of Guides to Materials for West African 
History in European Archives, two volumes were issued by the Athlone Press 
in the Autumn of 1965: Materials for West African history in Italian archives, compiled 
by Richard Gray and David Chambers, and Materials for West African history in 
Portuguese archives, compiled by A. F. C. Ryder. These Guides are sponsored by 
an ad hoc committee, representing several universities in Great Britain and West 
Africa and operating from the Institute. 


Bulletin 


Once again, for the eleventh year in succession, a grant from the British Academy 
enabled extra pages to be printed in the two numbers of the Bulletin issued during 
the academic year. No. 98 (November 1965) contained the following articles: 
‘The impeachment of Bishop Despenser’, by Margaret Aston; ‘English economic 
policy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: the case of the leather industry’, 
by L. A. Clarkson; ‘Lord George Germain and the Navy Board in conflict: the 
Adamant and Arwin Galley dispute, 1777, by D. Syrett. Notes and Documents 
contributed to No. 98 were: ‘A papal privilege for Tonbridge Priory’, by C. R. 
Cheney; ‘An indenture of agreement between two English knights for mutual 
aid and counsel in peace and war, 5 December 1298’, by K. B. McFarlane; ‘A 
fifteenth-century memorandum book from the diocese of Canterbury’, by F. R. H. 
Du Boulay; ‘A fifteenth-century chronicle at Trinity College, Dublin’, by G. L. 
Harriss; ‘A “lost” biography of Eugenius IV’, by M. Buckland. In the series 
“Bibliographical Aids to Research’, D. C. M. Platt contributed to No. 98 "The 
British ia South America—an archive report’. In No. 99 (May 1966) the articles 
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were: "Ihe authenticity of the royal Anglo-Saxon diplomas of Exeter’, by 
P. Chaplais; ‘Appeal and impeachment in the Good Parliament’, by J. G. Bellamy; 
"Ihe attack on “‘the influence of the Crown”, 1702-16', by G. S. Holmes; ‘Charles 
Abbot and the public records: the first phase’, by R. B. Pugh. Notes and Documents 
contributed to No. 99 were: "The succession to Ralph de Diceto, dean of St. 
Paul’s’, by Diana E. Greenway, and “The medieval care and custody of the 
archbishop of Canterbury’s archives’, by Jane E. Sayers. Summaries of London 
historical theses appeared in both numbers and other regular features were 
‘Historical News’ and lists of ‘Accessions and Migrations of Historical 
Manuscripts’. Theses Supplement No. 27 was issued in the usual two parts: 
Theses Completed, giving printed lists of historical dissertations completed in 
universities of the United Kingdom in the year 1965, and Theses in Progress, 
giving photographically-duplicated lists of dissertations in course of preparation 
on 1 Januaty 1966. Another photocopied publication was the annual list of 
Teachers of History in the Universities of the United Kingdom, issued in January 1966. 


Victoria County History 


The Victoria County History Committee for the session 1965-66 was constituted 
as follows, under the chairmanship of the Director: 


Professor S. T. Bindoff Dr Kathleen Major 

~ Mr H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence Professor E. Miller 
Dr Lucy M. Brown Mr C. G. Parsloe 
Dr H. K. Cameron Col. Sir Charles Ponsonby 
Sir Charles Clay Sir Robert Somerville 
Professor A. G. Dickens Sir Frank Stenton 
Dr D. E. C, Eversley Mr P. Styles 


Mr Bradfer-Lawrence died on 19 October 1965 and Professor C. N. L. Brooke was 
appointed to the vacancy on the Committee in February 1966. On the central 
staff of the History Miss Jill Lascelles resigned from the post of Personal Secretary 
to the Editor and Miss Patricia Tattersfield was appointed in her stead. The 
temporary Assistantship made possible for five years by grants from the Pilgrim 
Trust was replaced at the end of the session by a permanent post and Mr G. R. 
Duncombe was appointed to take up the duties on 1 August 1966. Changes of 
local staff during the academic year included the appointment of Mr N. M. Herbert 
as assistant local editor in Gloucestershire, the retirement of Mrs Lobel from the 
Oxfordshire editorship and her replacement by Mr Alan Crossley in January 1966, 
the appointment of Mr M. J. Angold and Miss Janet H. Stevenson as assistant local 
editors in Shropshire and Wiltshire respectively on the resignations of Mr J. 
Lawson and Dr C. Shrimpton; also the resignation of Mr D. J. Johnson from the 
assistant local editorship in Essex with no replacement in this post before the 
end of the academic year. 


Anglo-American Conference of Historians 


The thirty-ninth annual Anglo-American Conference of Historians took place 
from 7 to 9 July 1966. Once again the numbers involved made it necessary to hold 
all the meetings either in the Beveridge Hall, Senate House, or in the Masaryk Hall 
of the School of Slavonic and East European Studies, by kind permission of the 
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Director. There were 522 enrolments for the conference, 136 of which were by 
scholars from the United States of America and Commonwealth countries. The 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir Thomas Creed, received members in the Macmillan Hall on 
the first afternoon and a general meeting followed. An address on ‘British 
participants in the American Civil War' was given by Professor B. I. Wiley, with 
Professor M. A. Jones in the chair. At the general meeting on the Friday 
afternoon, Professor F. Barlow read a paper on “The narrative sources for the 
Norman Conquest, the chair being taken by Professor D. C. Douglas. At the 
closing general meeting Professor E. H. J. Gombrich took the chair for Professor 
J. C. Greene, who read a paper on ‘Relations of British and American Science 
during the first four decades of American Independence’. At section meetings 
eight other papers were communicated on various aspects of medieval, modern 
and recent history. The customary exhibition of historical works published during 
the previous twelve months in the United Kingdom was displayed at the Institute 
during the Conference and the catalogue was quickly sold out. The Conference 
dinner at the Connaught Rooms and the buffet luncheons in the Macmillan Hall 
were fully patronised. 


Evening Conferences and Other Meetings 


‘Films as historical evidence’ was the title of the talk given on 2 December by 
Dr C. H. Roads at one of the Director's evening conferences. By courtesy of the 
Director of the Institute of Education, documentaries and other films were shown 
in the Small Hall there in connection with this lecture. The other evening confer- 
ence of the year was addressed by Mr M. Biddle, who illustrated with slides his 
talk on ‘Winchester: the Brooks area: Archaeology and the use of its evidence in 
the study of a medieval community’. Several meetings of the British National 
Committee, affiliated to the International Committee of Historical Sciences were 
as usual held at the Institute. The Editorial Board of the History of Parliament 
Trust met in the Annexe at No. 34 Tavistock Square. A room temporarily 
unoccupied there was used by research assistants engaged on the new edition of 
the Bentham Papers. At the beginning and end of the university year there were 
the customary parties for new and old students in the Common Room of the 
Institute. 
Finance 


The total Senate Grant for the session 1965-66 was £68,958, including £612 for 
the authorised salary increases in April 1966 and £3,346 for local rates. Other 
income of the Institute and the Victoria County History amounted to £18,194, 
which raised the total Income to £87,152. As Expenditure totalled £85,280 the 
year ended with a balance of £1,872, and this increased the cumulative balance to 
£4,457 at 31 July 1966. 

The allocation to the Victoria County History out of the Senate Grants was 
£13,122, and receipts from sales of volumes (£14,438) brought the total Income 
to £27,560. Final payments were made for the printing and binding of two 
volumes: Wiltshire VIII, published in December 1965, and Essex V, due for 
publication in August 1966. Advance payments at a discount were made on two 
further volumes. Proceeds of sales were made higher than ever before, not so 
much by increased prices as by other factors. The binding of all the remaining 
back stock of the History enabled many outstanding orders to be met, including 
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several for sets of every volume in print. The new programme of photocopying 
out-of-print volumes began to yield substantial results: a net profit of £750 in the 
year. 'The effect of these high receipts was to reduce the cost of the Victoria County 
History to considerably less than the provisional allocation, a contrast to what 
happened last session. As a consequence the balance on the year’s working of the 


Institute as a whole was larger than anticipated. 


APPENDICES 
I 
ADMISSIONS TO THE INSTTTUTE 


1. Members of the Committee (Regulation i) . 


2. Persons who have assisted in the iy aD of the laste 


(Regulation 114) . . 

3. Teachers of the University of London (Repulation ib) 

4. Teachers of other Universities (Regulations iie and iii) 

5. Other historians and archivists (Regulations iv and vi) : 

6. Advanced students, e.g. those nos d a research Mi d 
(Regulation viii) . : 

7. Students pursuing a course of instruction for a hielt degree 
(Regulations iiz, iid, iie, vii and ix) . 

8. Approved students not reading Jaa for a higher degre 
(Regulations iis, iid, iie and vii) . 

9. Approved students nd the Institute in vacations oniy Regule- 
tion x) 


Total number of persons admitted for the first time in eet or 
re-admitted after more than a year’s interval , 


Hu 
LJ 
STUDENTS READING FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


(a) Number of students reading for bigher degrees of the University of London 
Names, subjects of research and supervisors are recorded in 
Historical research for university degrees in the United Kingdom. 

(b) Number of students reading for bigher du y other universities in the 
United Kingdom 
Names, subjects of research and supervisors are recorded in 
Historical research for university degrees in the United Kingdom. 


(e) Number of students reading for higher degrees of universities overseas 


240 


299 


143 


91 
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RESEARCH COURSES AND SEMINARS! 


Professor F. Wormaxp. An introduction to historical method and palaeography 

Professor F. Wormaup. An introduction to English hands of the 15th and 16th 
centuries 

Professors F. WonMALD and T. J. Brown. Advanced palaeography 

Miss Rosaninp Hinr. An introductory course on medieval bishops’ registers 

Mr G. A. J. Hopczrr. An introduction to English manorial documents 

Professors S. T. Biwporr and J. Hursrrmxp. An introduction to the sources of 
English history in the early modern period 

Dr J. H. Burns. Seminar on aspects of the history of political thought 

Professor Joan Husszy. Seminar on Byzantine and medieval European history 

Dr C. H. Lawrence and others. Seminar on medieval history, 11th-13th centuries 

Professor F. R. H. Du Bouzar. Seminar on English society in the later middle ages 

Mr R. B. PuGu. Seminar on English local history 

Mr T. F. Reppaway. Seminar on London history 

Professor S. F. C. Mirsox. Seminar on English legal history 

Professor N. RUBINSTEIN, Seminar on medieval Italian history 

Professors J. HURSTFIELD and Sir Jonn NEALE. Seminar on Tudor history 

Dr Arwyn A. Ruppock. Seminar on English economic history in the Tudor 
period 

Professor S. T. BiNDporr and Dr J. J. SCARISBRICK. Seminar on English history 
in the 16th and early 17th centuries 

Mr R. C. Lariam, Dr H. G. Rosevears and Dr I. Roy, Seminar on English history 
in the 17th century 

Mr I. R. CHRISTE. Seminar on English history in the 18th century 

Professor A. H. Jonn. Seminar on economic history of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries 

Professor R. W. Greaves. Seminar on British administrative history in the 18th 
and 19th centuries 

Professor O. R. McGrecor and Dr E. J. E. Hosssawm. Seminar on the social 
history of industrial society, with special reference to modern Britain 

: Mr C. H. D. Howard. Seminar on British history, 1815-1914 

Professor G. S. GnAnHAM, Dr J. E. Furr and Dr G. WinuraMs. Seminar on 
British imperial history 

Professor G. S. GranaM, Dr Mary Cumpston, Dr S. R. MEHROTRA and Dr T. R. 
Resse. Seminar on the recent history of the Commonwealth 

Professor RoLanp Oivzn, Dr J. R. Gray and Mr D. H. Jones. Seii on 
African history 

Dr J. E. Fumr and Mrs SnuLa Manxs. Seminar on British colonial policy since 
Chamberlain 

Dr RaGnuitp Harron. Seminar on international history in the 18th century 

Professor M. E. Howarp and Mr D. C. Warr. Seminar on the military policy 
and organisation of the Powers since 1815 

Dr M. S. AuwDERsON. An introductory course on international history 

Professor W. N. Mepuicorr. Seminar on international history, 1815-1939 


1À number of these met at other institutes or colleges of the University 
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Professor W. N. Mepuicorr, Mr G. A. Grun and Mr D. C. Warr. Seminar on the ` 
diplomatic background of the Second World War 

Professor A. B. C. Coppan. Seminar on modern French history 

Professors G. H. N. SeroN-WArsoN and F. L. CARSTEN. Seminar on the history of 
Eastern and Central Europe 

Professor E. H. Kossmann. Seminar on Dutch history, domestic and international 

Professor H. C. ALLEN. Seminar on the history of the United States of America 
since 1785 

Professor R. A. Huwrnnzys and Dr J. Lyucn. Seminar on Latin American history 

Professor C. H. Pures. Seminar on the modern history of Asia 

Professors B. Lewis and P. M. Horr. Seminar on the history of Islam in the 
Near East 

Mr J. B. Harrison. Seminar on the history of South Asia 

Dr J. S. Bastin. Seminar on the history of South East Asia 

Professor W, G. Beaster. Seminar on the history of East Asia 
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IV 


(i) Colleges and Schools of the University of London represented at the Institute 


Teachers Other 
Holding Teachers Students Total 





Seminars? 

Bedford College . 4 13 II 28 
Birkbeck College 2 12 38 52 
Courtauld Institute of Art — — 4 4 
Goldsmiths’ College — 7 — 1 
Imperial College . ; — 2 1 5 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies — . — 1 2 3 
Institute of Education . . — 4 — 4 
Institute of Latin American Studies I I — I 
Institute of United States Studies . 1 1 — 1 
King's College R . 8 25 49 82 
London School of Economics š " $ 38 2 105 
New College , z . -— 1 — I 
Queen Mary College . : 2 15 32 49 
Holloway A 2 8 8 18 
School of Oriental and African Studies . R — 57 33 70 
School of Slavonic Studies. : ; — II 10 21 
University College 7 $1 $3 113 
Warburg Institute -— 2 1 5 
Westfield College 2 5 3 10 
34 234 307 575 


1Not including those held outside the Institute 
(ii) Teachers and students from otber universities at the Institute 


(a) GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (b) OVERSEAS 

Aberdeen. s `: . 8 Australia =. 19 
Belfast . E © u Belgium I 
Birmingham . . + 22 Canada 56 
Bristol . s 20 Denmark , I 
Cambridge . . 6o Finland s 1 
Dublin . . $ France 7 5 
Durham 11 Germany 15 
Hast Anglia š 7 Ghana 2 
Edinburgh $ 24 Greece. 3 
Essex . Tg Hong Kong 3 
Exeter . : 14 Iceland I 
Glasgow 21 India . " 13 
Hul . 15 Imq . ' I 
Keele ; n 9 Israel . ! 5 
Kent ; $ Italy . . 1 
Lancaster 6 n . 4 
Leeds 25 apan . 3 
Leicester 14 Malaya : . 3 
Li 1 17 Netherlands , . 3 
L borough 1 New Zealand 6 
Manchester . 19 Nigeria 7 
National University ‘of Ireland | . 6 Norway . ` 3 I 
o A . . . © 1 Singapore i : I 
Oxtort A x . A : ns um Africa ; A 5 
n ! . ; ; : I 
St. primm d xL eie 18 Sweden 1 
St. David's College, Lampeter 5 Switzerland X I 
$ š : : 16 Thailand I 
Southampton . š 23 Trinidad $ 1 
Sussex . . . . i . 23 Uganda 5 ` 1 

Wales . à : à . . 50 United Arab Rae, 
York . . š . , . 8 United States of America E 
576 541 
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v 
THE LIBRARY: (z) Donations from 1 August 1965 to 31 July 1966 

Vols. Vols. 
Austrian Institute ; . 4 Library of Congress . . a Mg 
Belgium, Archives Générales 8 Milne, Mr A, T. : 4 

Belgium, Commission iud National Union of Post Office 
d'Histoire . . 6 Workers s ; . 6 

Bristol University : à . 2 New South Wales, Archives 
*Bulletin', Editor : 6 Authority . . 98 
Escuela de Estudios Hispano- Quebec State Archives ie 3 
Americanos, Seville . : 4 São Paulo University ! . 3 
Field, Mr A.M.C.. 2 Scottish Record Office 3 
France, Ministére de l'Education Shropshire County Record Office. 2 
Nationale s ; : . 4 U.S.A., National Archives . 3 

Hay, Professor D. ] 2 Venezuela, Academia Nacional 
Historical ^ Research Institute, de la Historia x 26 
Punjab : . 3 ‘Victoria County History’, Editor 2 
Humphreys, Professor R. A.. . 9 ‘West African Guide’ Committee 2 
Isobel ThornleyBequest Committee 4 Wormald, Professor F. g . 6 


The following gave one volume each: ‘Archives’, Editor; Argentina, Academia 
Nacional de la Historia; Belfast Public Libraries; British Council; Canada, Public 
Archives; Central Zionist Archives; Chartered Institute of Secretaries; Colegio de 
México; Commission Internationale pour l'Histoire des Assemblées d'Rtats; 
Connecticut State Library; Mr H. Craig jr; Cuba, Academia de Ciencias; Cuyo, 
Instituto de Historia; Mrs R. Datta; Edinburgh Academy; Farnham Urban District 
Council; Fiji and the Western Pacific High Commission, Central Archives; France, 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres; Gainsborough Public Library; Georgia, 
Secretary of State; Glamorgan County Record Office; Guildhall Library; House of 
Lords Record Office; Imperial War Museum; Institute of Commonwealth Studies; 
Dr R. I. Jack; Leeds University; Liverpool Public Libraries; Maryland State 
Library; Professor H. Mitchell; Montana Historical Society; Dr A. N. L. Munby; 
New Mexico, Department of State; New York State University; Old Shirburnian 
Society; Dr D. C. M. Platt; Public Record Office; Mr R, B. Pugh; Mr T. F. 
Reddaway; Rochester Cathedral Library; Saskatchewan Archives Board; Science 
Museum; Selden Society; Mr D. A. Sinclair; Professor A. J. Slavin; Société 
d'Histoire et d' Archéologie de Genève; Dr A. Toussaint; Vermont State Library; 
Sir Anthony Wagner; West Virginia University Library. 


(b) Gifts of Periodicals from 1 August 1965 to 31 July 1966 


The following is a list of those who have given periodicals during the session: 
Australia, Bureau of Census and Statistics (Official year book of the Commonwealth of 
Australia); Mr T. A. Birrell (Newsletter for students of recusant history); British 
Records Association (Nederlands Archievenblad); Durham University Library 
(Durham Philobiblon), Professor R. W. D. Edwards (Bulletin of the Irish Committee 
ef Historical Sciences); Fundación John Boulton (Bolin bistérico); Guildhall 
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Library (Guildhall miscellany); Historical Association (Annual bulletin of historical 
literature), House of Lords, Record Office (Memoranda); Institute of Archaeology 
(Balletin); Louisiana, Secretary of State (Pubic documents); Luxembourg, 
Bibliothèque Nationale (Bibliographie luxembourgeoise); Professor W. N. Medlicott 
(Devonshire Association report and transactions); Mexico, Archivo general de la 
nacion (Botin), Minister of Overseas Development (Technical co-operation); 
Professor T. W. Moody (Writings on Irish history); National Library of Wales 
(Journal); National Register of Archives (List of accessions to repositories); 
Netherlands, Afdeling Agrarische Geschiedenis (Bijdragen); High Commissioner 
for New Zealand (Monthly abstract of statistics); Peru, Archivo Histórico 
(Publicaciones); Archives de la Province de Quebec (Inventaire des greffes des notaires 
du régime français); Mr. T. F. Reddaway (International affairs); Sociedad Bolivariana 
de Venezuela (Revista); Government of South Australia (Statistical register); 
Stoke-on-Trent Public Libraries (Current bibliography . . . relating to North Staford- 
shire and South Cheshire); Svenska Historiska Föreningen (Historisk tidskrift and 
Svensk bistorisk bibliografi); Government of Tasmania (Walch s Tasmanian almanac); 
United Church of Canada ( Bulletin of the committee on archives), U.S.A., Department 
of State (External research); Government of Victoria (Victorian yearbook); Wellcome 
Historical Medical Library (Current work in the history of medicine). 


45TH ANNUAL REPORT 


ACCOUNTS 


for the year ending 
31 July 1966 
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Important Reprints 


The Baronial Opposition to Edward Ii | 
Its character and policy (1918) 


James Conway Davies 


Based. on the records of the Chancery and the Exchequer and a vast 
amount of other original documents, this imrhensely detailed work 
will be appreciated. by all students of medieval history. 


Newi impresion x, SOM pig; p ` 5 gns 


Finance and Trade under Edward m (1918) 
Edited by Géorge Unwin 


A selection of important essays by George Unwin and his pupils 
on various economic aspects of the period. . 


New impression xxx, 360 pages ` i 50s 


The Life and dReign of Edward the Fourth (1923) 
Cora L. Scofield 

' ‘The most valuable contribution to the history of 15th century 

England' wrote the English Historical Review in 1924 and now, 


more than 40 years after its first pupa one it remains the most 
exhaustive account of the reign of Edward IV 


New impression 2 volumes: x, 595 and v, 56 pags  - 12 gns 


The Agricultural Revolution i in Norfolk (1937) 
Naomi Riches 

A m which explains the reasons for Norfolk's pioneering 

advances in agriculture in the 18th century and provides a carefully 


ented account of soil conditions, land tenure and production 
techniques in the country as a whole. 


New impression ix, 194 pages ' 45s 


For details of other reprints, as well as original studies, on historical 
and allied subjects please write to 


Frank Cass, 67 Great- Russell Street, London, WC1 





THE CHURCH IN EARLY IRISH 
‘SOCIETY 


Kathleen Hughes _ 


A study of how the ‘Christian Church, whose institutions were evolved in the 
urban bureaucracy of the Roman Empire, was adapted to .the heroic society 
of early Ireland. Using primary evidence which has received little attention 
previously the author describes how and why the Irish Church ultimately Rx 
herself to Continental ecclesiastical government. 3 


POST-VICTORIAN BRITAIN 1902-1951 
L. C. B. Seaman 


A balanced and readable account of the two world wars, the inter-war years and the 
period of adjustment after 1945. “A bustling, comprehensive, closely packed 
account of the first half of the century . . . Mr. Seaman has many entertaining and 
forceful asides . .. His book is informative throughout." The Times Literary 
Supplement. Library Edition 35s 

School Edition 25s 


ARGHIVES AND LOCAL HISTORY 


F. G. Emmison 


Mr Emmison, County Archivist of Essex, has written this invaluable guide . . 
oe ee 
of reproductions of original archives with exact transcripts... If students keep 
this work of reference as a constant guide and companion, their original research 
will become that much more enjoyable and rewarding. The Times Educational 
Supplement. ` Library Edition, 30s 

School Edition, 18s 6d 


THE GREY OF RUTHIN VALOUR 
R. i. Jack 


A detailed and informative picture of life on the extensive and scattered 
estates of Edmund Grey, Earl of Kent, drawn up from the ministers’ accounts 
of 1467-68. A comprehensive description of a fifteenth-century nobleman 
and the management of his estates. SYDNEY UNIVERSITY PRESS sos 


METHUEN A 





Chronology of the Modern World 
Neville Williams 


This book has been planned so that from January 1763 to Decerhber 1965 
it provides not only a comprehensive dictionary of significant dates, but 
above all, permits each occurrence to be seen immediately in its 
historical perspective. Political and historical events are listed on 
left-hand pages with contemporary events in ihe arts, technology, 

social history, etc., on the facing page. 


“Tt is absolutely fascinating; o any kistoreaiiy stalls person f nal be 
one of the most entertaining books ever compiled." sm KENNETH CLARK. 

“An astonishing number of valnable and fascinating facts stored in a small 
space.” LORD ANNAN. ‘Of value to historians at every level." ASA BRIGGS. 
**Unique and invaluable,” F. W. DEAKIN. “‘An impressively comprehensive 
wide-ranging and imaginatively compiled work of reference.’ C. v. WEDGWOOD 


940 pages 608. 


The End of the House of Lancaster 
R. L. Storey 


“This is an important work of scholarship providing new information 
on the period and above all a new approach to the study of fifteenth 
century English history, the close relationship of local history to the 
more generally known highways of national events’, ALAN ROGERS, 
History Today 





Thomas Howard Fourth Duke of Norfolk 1538-72 
Neville Williams 


“An excellent book: one of the best of recent Tudor biographies .... 

a fascinating story, full of character and incident." A. L. Rowse 

“Mr. Williams has given us that rarity among books on the sixteenth 
century, a genuine political biography." G. n. ELTON, The Listener 

“His sense of the past is pure and scholarly". 3. H. PLUMB, Sunday Times 
“A valuable and readable book’’. sm CHARLES PETRIE, Illustrated 
London News 


8 pages plates 








Barrie and Rockliff, 2 clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C.2. 





THE HISTORICAL JOURNAL 
Editor: F. H. HINSLEY 
Contents Volume IX, No. 3, November, 1966 


Articles 
I. The Lisle-Seymour Land Disputes: a Study of Power and Influence in the 1530s. By M. L. 


is 
be ede lomats versus Spanish Heretics in France and England 
pueri the Wars J. Hauben 
. The Ideological Gam of nando Political Thought. By Quentin Skinner 
. The Civil List in Eighteenth-Cen: British Politics: Parliamentary Supremacy versus 
Independence of the Crown. By E. A. Reitan 
g Te eo Sodea: a Study of Town Life in Nineteenth-Century Ceylon. By Yasmine 
Gooneratne 
. The Strategic Background to the Anglo-Russlan Entente of August 1907. By Beryl J. 
Williams 


Review Articles: 
1. Pre-Industrial Society. By Edward Miller 
2. Friedrich von Holstein, By J. C. G. Róbl 


Other Reviews 


scriptio vols theres net. Single lus C 
Subscription price per ior Ae raur boa ple aeit aot: $ postage, Copies may 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
BENTLEY HOUSE, 200 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.i 
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ARCHIVES 


Journal of the British Records Association 


Editorial: Problems of Photocopying 


Arrangement and Cataloguing of Modern Historical Papers in the British 
Museum: by L. J. Gorton 


Records for a Study of the Leeds Woollen Merchants, 1700-1830: by R. G. Wilson 
The McGill University Archives: by Alan D. Ridge 
First-Aid for Florence 
Research by Proxy: by À. E. B. Owen . 
The Annual Conference, 1966 
The Story of Two Great Collections (Review Articles) 

Report and Comment Obituary Reviews 


Honorary Editor: A. E. B. Owen, Honorary Treasurer: R. G. S. Hoare, 


79 Whitwell Way, Hoare's Bank, 
Coton, Cambridge. 37 Fleet d London, E.C.4. 
Published twice year! 


Subscription: 20s. for members of the AM. 25s. for non-members 








iv 


The 
Cold War 
as History 


By LOUIS HALLE 


George F. Kennan writes: 


"In The Cold War as History Louis Halle 
has done a very rare and difficult thing: 
which is to look at a recent period of 
history as though it were a hundred years 
in the past. He has given us, in this serene, 
detached and thoughtful treatise, a view on 
the cold war that will have a lasting effect 
on the treatment of the cold war in historical 
literature." 


Now Available 
448 pp. 50s. net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
42 William IV Street, London, W.C.2 





CONFERENCE ON THE HISTORY 
OF CARTOGRAPHY 


A Conference on the History of Cartography will be held on 
21-22 September, 1967, at the House of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Kensington Gore, London, S.W.7. The theme of the 
Conference will be: 
EARLY MAPS AS HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 
The Conference fee will be £1. Those interested in attending or 
in presenting papers are requested to apply for particulars to: 
MISS E. M. J. CAMPBELL, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, MALET STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


ISOBEL THORNLEY BEQUEST 


The Board of Studies in History in the University 
of London will consider applications for grants to help 
the publication of completed but unpublished works 
in the field of History. Applicants must be past ot 
present members of the University of London, first 
consideration being given to those who are or have 
been postgraduate students and to junior teachers of 
History in the University. Further information may be 
obtained from the Academic Registrar, Senate House, 
University of London, W.C.1. 








New Edition 


Literature and Pulpit in Medieval 


England 


G. R. OWST 


This ar a n. see a a work that has been out of print for twenty years. 
Itis sti eading work in the investigation of the influence of Medieval preaching 
on the social and literary traditions of England. 6os. net 


English Friars and Antiquity 


BERYL SMALLEY 


In fourteenth-century d a group of friars began to take a keen interest in 
the Latin classics, B lysing the work of these unexplored writers the author 
is able to throw kak light on the development of humanism in Italy. 455. net 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


IRISH HISTORICAL STUDIES 


Edited by T. W. MOODY and T. D. WILLIAMS 


Vol. XVI No. 59 March 1967 


Old ways and new In history By Sir David Keir 


The southern Irish unionists, the Irish question, 
and British politics, 1906-14 By P. J. Buckland 


Frewen’s Anglo-American campaign for Federalism, 
1910-21 By A. J. Ward 


Research on Irish history in Irish universities, 1966-7 


Reviews and short notices 


Price 20s. Annual subscription, for two Issues, 30s., post free, payable to 
The Treasurer, Dr L. M. Cullen, 38 Trinity College, Dublin 
Published twice yearly by: 


HODGES, FIGGIS & CO. LTD. 
6 DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN 























= 
THE VICTORIA HISTORY | 


ENGLAND 


The latest volume to be published is Essex, Volume V. It deals 
with the history of all the places in Waltham hundred 
and some of those, including Barking and Dagenham, in 
Becontree hundred. Some of this region is still partly rural 
but much of it is now in Greater London and in the last 
century has attracted a dense population. A special introduc- 
tory article describes the process of urbanization. Price 
8 guineas in cloth binding. 

Six volumes are in the press. These are Staffordshire, 
Volume II, concerned with the economic history of Stafford- 
shire and the forests in that county, Middlesex, Volume I, 
containing the remaining ‘general’ subjects for Middlesex, 
Shropshire, Volume VIII, which describes twenty-two rural 
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The Anglo-French Negotiations, 1439! 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH peace convention of 1439 is not so well known as it 
deserves to be. It is recognized as a failure, and is all too easily overshadowed 
by the famous congress of Arras of 1435 and the negotiations of 1444 which 
led to a truce and the marriage of Henry VI to Margaret of Anjou. Few 
events of outstanding importance are associated with the late fourteen- 
thirties and early fourteen-forties; they form an almost anonymous period. 
Yet they were fateful years for the English occupation of France, since they 
witnessed a general swing in favour of French arms as well as several attempts 
to bring the war to an end by means of negotiation. War and diplomacy, 
it may be said, form the basis of any study of Anglo-French relations at this 
period. 

It was the duchy of Burgundy which, both as a participant and mediator, 
stepped in to help heal the age-old breach between England and France. 
The treaty of Arras had turned the English against the Burgundians, who 
were seen as traitors for having abandoned the English alliance for the 
friendship of France. The siege of Calais of 1436 gave Humphrey of 
Gloucester the opportunity to avenge himself on those who had humiliated 
him years previously. His expedition to relieve Calais was successful, and 
his army did much material harm in Flanders. On 8 September 1436 trade 
between England and the Flemish towns had been officially halted.? 

Gloucester’s raid and the cutting of economic ties between the two 
countries soon had an effect, Flemish public opinion demanding the re- 
establishment of commercial relations with England.? Parallel with this 
demand came the renewal of diplomatic activity between England and 
France, activity which had never really been brought to a halt but which, 


!My thanks are due to Mr. C. A. J. Armstrong for reading and criticizing this 
article while in typescript. 

2T, Rymer, Foedera, x. 654-5. ] 

3E. Varenbergh, Histoire des relations diplomatiques entre le Comté de Flandre 
et l'Angleterre au moyen áge (Brussels, 1874), pp. 515-17; E. Scott and L. Gilliodts- 
Van Severen, Le Cotton Manuscrit Galba B I (Brussels, 1896), p. 440, n. 1; see 
J. G. Dickinson, The Congress of Arras 1435 (Oxford, 1955), p. 55: ‘One has the 
impression that the duke never for long neglected popular feelings in his foreign 


policy.’ 
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from 1437 onwards, received a new lease of life. To the Burgundians it 
seemed that, given an opportunity to bring the three parties, England, 
France and Burgundy together, a peace treaty between England and France 
might be negotiated with Burgundian mediation, and the desired mercantile 
treaty involving England and Flanders might be agreed upon. It was to- 
wards these two desirable ends that the negotiators of all three sides worked 
in 1437 and 1438.1 

The process of re-establishing relations between England and Burgundy 
was already under way by the early months of 1438. In March safe-conducts 
were issued to two Burgundian envoys coming to England, and in May 
Gloucester and the privy council received Hugues de Lannoy and Henri 
de Utenhove, the latter returning to England in August.? This initiative had 
the desired effect, and the English committed themselves to further negotia- 
tions with Burgundy, Cardinal Beaufort, Archbishop Kemp and others 
being granted powers to treat on 23 November. The object of thesenegotia- 
tions was undoubtedly the resumption of Anglo-Burgundian trade, but the 
wider issue of a general peace was not far from the envoys’ minds.? When 
the ambassadors met Isabella, duchess of Burgundy, near Calais in January 
1439,* there were also present representatives of the French king who put 
forward requests for the freeing of the duke of Orléans, an English prisoner 
since the day of Agincourt. It becomes clear from this that, although no 
agreement could be reached at present, future negotiations between 
England and Burgundy might be used as opportunities to heal, with Bur- 
gundian help, the great Anglo-French quarrel. 

While carrying out a rapprochement with Burgundy, England had also 
been attempting negotiations with Valois France. In March 1438 Sir John 
Popham sailed for France where he spent the summer negotiating with the 
duke of Brittany, the bastard of Orléans and the French envoys.5 The 
French followed a policy of procrastination, it being to their advantage to 
waste time while the military situation worked in their favour. The negotia- 
tions came to nothing, but French insistence must have impressed upon the 
English the necessity of allowing the captive duke of Orléans to take part 


1At Rouen, on 27 Apr. 1438, ‘fust faicte procession generale pour la paix’ (Rouen, 
Archives de la Seine-Maritime, G.39). The diplomatic activity of this period is 
treated in G. du Fresne de Beaucourt, Histoire de Charles VII (6 vols., Paris, 
1881—90), iii. 101-4; G, A. Knowlson, Jean V, duc de Bretagne, et l Angleterre 
(Cambridge-Rennes, 1964), pp. 163-7; J. S. Roskell, ‘Sir John Popham, knight 
banneret of Charlford, Speaker-elect in the Parliament of 1449-50’, Proc. Hampshire 
Field Club and Archaeol. Soc., xxi (1958), 38-52. 

3 Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England (to be cited as PPC), 
ed. H. Nicolas, v. 95; Beaucourt, iii. 102: B. de Lannoy, Hugues de Lannoy, le bon 
seigneur de Santes (Brussels, 1957), pp. 124-7 and app., p. xlvii. 

? Rymer, x. 713-14. 

*'The meeting took place ‘sur le grant chemin de Calais a Gravelingues’ B[ib- 
liothéque] N[ationale], n[ouvelle] a[cquisition] f[rangaise] 6215 fo. 93v. See also 
La Chronique d'Enguerrand de Monstrelet, ed. L. Douét d'Arcq (6 vols., Paris, 
1857-62), v. 352-3. 

5 Roskell, ubi supra, p. 47. 
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in any future meetings. Peace through intransigence could not be achieved: 
but a willingness to make concessions might lead to something. 

Certainly in the early months of 1439 the prospects of peace looked more 
hopeful. The English procurations indicate that the meeting between 
Beaufort and Isabella was intended to re-establish friendly political and 
commercial relations between England and the Burgundian Low Countries, 
but its main purpose, as the presence of the French envoys, the evidence of 
Monstrelet, and the communiqué later issued by Isabella in the form of 
letters patent all show, was to see whether the parties concerned were 
anxious for a larger, more formal and perhaps more decisive meeting to take 
place.! Agreement sufficient to justify a full-scale convention was reached 
and on 8 February 1439 the duchess was able to announce that a peace 
convention was soon to be called at Calais or elsewhere, to which she hoped 
the French and English kings would send notable embassies. In the mean- 
time, in an attempt to achieve a more cordial negotiating atmosphere, she 
wished both the Burgundians and the English to respect each other’s terri- 
tories and to agree to a total abstention from war.* On 4 March Henry VI 
announced that he had chosen Calais as the place for the convention, that 
he would send an impressive embassy there, and that the duke of 
Orléans would accompany it. Once the French king, Charles VII, had 
agreed to this, the stage seemed set for an international meeting of some 
importance.* 


The convention has aroused little interest among historians. Only a few 
pages of du Fresne de Beaucourt's massive biography of Charles VII are 
devoted to it, and Vallet de Viriville dismissed it in a few lines. Nor have 
English writers appeared any more interested, which is surprising in view 
of the fact that the eyewitness account of the negotiations, written by 
Thomas Bekynton, has been readily available for well over a century. The 
identification of a shorter, but nonetheless highly revealing French account 
of the same events may justify an examination of the proceedings at Oye 
in the summer of 1439.5 


1Rymer, x. 713-16; Chronique de Monstrelet, v. 352-3; Public Record Office, 
E 30/448. 

2P. R.O., E 30/448. * Rymer, x. 718-19. 

*For the correspondence over the preparations, see BN., n.a.f. 6215 fos. 93v—9. 
Owing to the procrastination of the French, the whole future of the negotiations 
was in danger in May 1439, Henry VI informing the duchess Isabella that ‘ plusieurs 
de notre sang et linage et de nostre grant conseil' wished to use the delay as an 
excuse for cancelling the meeting (fo. 98v). _ 

5'The original, ‘Treslado en frances del tdo de francia e de yngleterra’, is to be 
found at the Archivo General de Simancas, Spain, under the number K., 1711 
fos. 488—98v. It was held at the Archives Nationales, Paris, under thesame number 
until 1941 when, along with the manuscripts K. 1385-1710, it was restored to 
Spain. À microfilm is kept at Paris, and it is from this that I have worked. I owe 
my thanks to Sefior Ricardo Magdaleno, director of the Simancas archive, for kindly 
answering questions which I put to him about the original. The manuscript will 
be referred to as K. 1711. 
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While never having formed the basis for a proper study of the events 
which it describes, Thomas Bekynton’s protocol is nonetheless well known, 
having been cited on many occasions, notably by Dr. Dickinson in her study 
on the congress of Arras. Its value as an eyewitness account of the negotia- 
tions is considerable, for it not only describes events but also incorporates 
original documents, such as instructions given to ambassadors. Its pre- 
judices, too, are straightforward: it simply assumes that the English cause 
is a just one. While it is a partisan document, it has been accepted as 
accurate evidence of the English attitude towards the issue of a peace settle- 
ment and the negotiations which were intended to lead to it. Its greatest 
value as an historical document is the simple fact that it enables us to relive 
the atmosphere and the progress of a late mediaeval peace convention. 
Were it not that so much is now known about the day to day events of the 
congress of Arras, its importance would be even greater, for it provides us 
with significant evidence concerning the processes of diplomacy which 
cannot be derived from much stark archival material. 

The protocol, couched in a formal Latin well in keeping with Bekynton’s 
humanistic tastes, covers the period 26 June, at about which time the main 
English negotiating party arrived at Calais, to 10 October, when the ambassa- 
dors reported to the king at Kennington. From it we learn of the important 
but unobtrusive part played by Bekynton and his fellow lawyers in the 
diplomatic interchanges; the document’s main drawback is that it follows 
the person of Bekynton too closely, and hence does not allow us to accompany 
the party of ambassadors sent back to England to seek fresh instructions in 
August 1439. Instead we are given an account of how Bekynton spent 
his time in and around Calais, awaiting the renewal of the negotiations. One 
would give much for a detailed account of the meetings between the duke 
of Gloucester and the returning ambassadors. Bekynton does not provide 
it; the future, perhaps, may still do so. 

The French protocol, written in the vernacular, is of considerable impor- 
tance, since it supplies a deficiency from which the student of the congress 
of Arras suffers, the lack of a record of the proceedings as seen from the 
French side.? The advantage of observing the same events from opposing 
points of view is clear. It corrects much of the lack of balance which a 
single account, however objective, may all too easily convey. Two accounts 
will invariably lay emphasis on varying aspects or details of the same event: 
the outlook of the writers can be totally opposed, each one representing a 
very different attitude to the proceedings. Details such as this make both 
a synthesis and a comparison of the two texts interesting and valuable. 

The French protocol tells us many things which cannot be gleaned from 
other sources. Since the writer was almost certainly a member of the French 
embassy, we are admitted into the deliberations of that body, in much the 


1Dickinson, Congress of Arras, passim. I have followed Dr. Dickinson in her use 
of the word ‘protocol’ to describe both the English and French accounts of these 
events. Bekynton's protocol is printed in PPC, v. 334-407. 

3 Dickinson, Congress of Arras, p. 155. 
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same way as in the English protocol. We note, too, as in Bekynton's journal, 
how neither side was willing to take any really worth-while initiative in 
negotiation and how, as at Arras and on other occasions, each embassy, 
by asserting that right was on its side, tried to lay the blame for the failure 
of the convention upon the other. Such over-all impressions are ines- 
capable, especially after reading the French protocol, which is valuable for 
the details which it presents on other matters. It is from this account, 
which covers the period 4 June to 29 July, that we learn of the close diplo- 
matic links forged between the French ambassadors and the Burgundians 
who attended the convention, and how such links led to consultations be- 
tween the two groups. From it, too, we derive much of our knowledge 
concerning the activities of the ambassadors sent by the Council of Basel, 
activities which took place before the arrival of Bekynton and the main 
English embassy, and which they could only have heard about through the 
English advance party. The French evidence may help to justify the sus- 
picion with which the English treated the conciliar embassy which, it 
appears, made every attempt to foster good relations between itself and the 
ambassadors of Valois France. 


The French would have had every reason for accepting Calais, or a place 
near by, as a suitable rendezvous for a convention.1 Soon after the congress 
of Arras a marriage project had been mooted between Charles of Charolais, 
heir to the duchy of Burgundy, and a daughter of Charles VIT. In 1438 the 
idea was taken up seriously as a means of uniting France and Burgundy 
more closely, and in the summer of that year negotiations had taken place, 
the matter of a peace settlement with England also coming under discussion. 
In September a marriage contract between Charolais and Catherine, the 
king's daughter, then only six or seven years old, was signed. 

On 7 April 1439 Charles VII issued a procuration to those ambassadors 
who were to represent him at the peace convention.? The first name was 
that of the duke of Burgundy who, however, was to play only a very indirect 
part in the negotiations. The leading nobleman was Louis de Bourbon, 
count of Vendóme, but the actual leader of the embassy was in practice to be 
the highly experienced Regnault de Chartres, chancellor of France and 
archbishop of Reims. They were to be assisted by Jean de Harcourt, arch- 
bishop of Narbonne; Jean, bastard of Orléans (Dunois); Adam de Cambrai, 
president of the parlement; Jacques de Chatillon, lord of Dampierre; 
Regnault Girard, lord of Bazoges; Robert Mailliére, maitre des comptes; 
and André de Boeuf, a royal secretary. In addition Jean Tudert, bishop- 
elect of Châlons, was empowered to give them assistance. As it turned out 
the French eventually chose to remove the names of the duke of Burgundy 
and Adam de Cambrai from the list, and that of Tudert was officially added 


l'They had originally suggested Rouen, Touques, Mantes, Vernon, or Gisors, 
but the English wanted Cherbourg or somewhere around Calais ‘sur le pale’ (BN., 
n.&.f. 6215 fos. 93v—94, 102v). 

* PPC, v. 346-9. The text is in French. 
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with English agreement.! The embassy was smaller than the one sent to 
Arras, but a number of its members were well experienced in negotiation, 
especially with England and Burgundy; Regnault de Chartres had several 
times been concerned with English embassies,? while Louis de Bourbon had 
served at Arras, as had Jean Tudert and Robert Mailliére.? In addition 
the bastard of Orléans, Regnault Girard and Robert Mailliére had all had 
more recent experience of negotiating with England.* It was probably the 
best embassy that the French king could have assembled at this time. 

It was in the company of some of these ambassadors that the young 
princess travelled from Tours, by way of Reims, to Cambrai and then to St. 
Omer where, in June, her marriage to Charles of Charolais took place amid 
much celebration.5 The festivities were put to good use by both the Bur- 
gundians and the French: it is clear from the French protocol that the two 
weeks or so between the arrival of the French at St. Omer and that of the 
main English party at Calais were spent cementing the political alliance and 
preparing for the forthcoming convention. The royal marriage, therefore, 
provided an opportunity for the French and Burgundians to prepare a 
united front, and it does much to account for some French actions at the 
convention itself. 

Although there is no account of the Burgundians presenting procurations, 
there is the evidence of Waurin, of both the protocols and of other records 
that certain Burgundians played a conspicuous part in the Anglo-French 
negotiations, while acting as assistants and advisers to the duchess Isabella. 
The duke of Burgundy himself, although named as a member of the 
French delegation, wisely took no part in the proceedings, although evidence 
shows that he was not far away, at St. Omer and elsewhere, for most of 
the summer months. His own direct representative was his wife, Isabella, 
to whom he had delegated the double task of making peace between England 
and France, and of ensuring the renewal of Anglo-Burgundian commercial 
relations. The duchess had with her Nicolas Rolin, the Burgundian chan- 
cellor; Jean Chevrot, bishop of Tournai, a man who acted as Rolin’s 
understudy® and who had in the past received benefices in Normandy from 
the English; Hugues de Lannoy, the leading Burgundian diplomat of the 
day and another beneficiary of English munificence;? and the lord of Creve- 

1K. 1711 fo. 491v. The evidence shows that the embassy which came to negotiate 
with the English was not that which it had originally been intended to send. See 
BN., n.a.f. 6215 fos. 96v-97v, 99-100v. 

a rp e of Arras, p. 5. 

? Ibid., 4See above p. 2. 

5 Lille, A dise du Nord, B. 3404/115331; Jean de Waurin, Recueil des croniques et 
anchiennes istories de la Grant Bretaigne, a present nomm4 Engleterre 1431—47, ed. 
W. and E. L. P. Hardy (Rolls Ser., 1864-91), iv. 260-2; Beaucourt, pp. 105-6. 

£ In Dec. 1436 he had been described as ‘conseiller et chief du conseil de mondit- 
seigneur en labsence de monseigneur son chancellier' (Arch. Nord, B. 1966 fo. 188). 

?* C. Potvin, ‘Hugues de Lannoy 1384-1456’, Compte-rendu des séances de la 
Commission royale d'histoire, 4e sér., vi (1879), 117. See also Lannoy, ch. iv and 
app., pp. xx, xxxiii and xxxvi. Lannoy ' demeura toute sa vie champion de l'alliance 
anglaise’ (p. 124). 
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coeur. Waurin also lists Pierre Boutin, Philippe de Nampterre and ‘several 
others’ whose names he does not give.+ 

It was the English embassy, however, which by its size, its personnel and 
its accumulated experience was the most impressive of all. As at Arras it 
attempted to put into practice the claim to the French throne by including 
two groups of ambassadors, sixteen from England (as opposed to twelve 
in 1435) and four from Normandy (five in 1435). The embassy thus 
appears to have been slightly larger than that which had refused the French 
terms at Arras. Its diplomatic experience was certainly considerable: eight 
members had been present at Arras: well over half had, at one time or 
other, negotiated with the Valois and of those who had not, most had 
served in a military capacity in France. It was, too, a well-balanced embassy 
according to the practice of the day, for it comprised one archbishop, three 
bishops and an abbot, four noblemen, as many knights and lawyers, in 
addition to a leading royal secretary. Henry VI was indeed fulfilling his 
promise of sending a worthy delegation. 

A look at the political experience and affiliations of the embassy may 
help to indicate what attitude its members may have held towards the idea 
of peace either on English terms or, what was more important in the actual 
circumstances of French military successes, on French terms. What, too, 
would be its attitude to French demands for the release of the duke of 
Orléans? Beaufort, it is clear, was now committed to peace, not peace on 
any terms, but one which might nonetheless entail sacrifices of principle 
on the part of the English. Kemp, the leader of the official embassy, was 
probably similarly minded. The bishops and churchmen, some of them 
lawyers, may also have hoped for peace.? To noblemen and knights, on the 
other hand, such as Henry Bourchier, who held land in Normandy and had 
served there under the duke of York, as to Walter Hungerford, a renowned 
soldier and landowner in Normandy, 'the diplomacy of defeat and with- 
drawal can hardly have been congenial’.4 These may not have relished 
the abandonment of a policy which was attributable to Henry V, for which 
they had fought fiercely and from which, so they might think, they still 
had much to gain.5 The embassy, therefore, was well balanced to represent 
every point of view. It must be stressed, however, that its leaders, Beaufort 
and Kemp, favoured peace, and that an influential group, the lawyers, 
probably favoured it too. Much of this must remain hypothetical: neither 
protocol tells us what were the personal opinions of members of the English 
embassy, although Bekynton hints that the French thought that, in private, 


1Waurin, iv. 263-4. Most of those named had been at Arras. 

* Dickinson, Congress of Arras, p. 25 et seg. See below, pp. 8—9 and p. 9, nn. 1 and 2. 

3 An early 18th-cent. writer put it thus: ‘. . . the Council being full of Clergymen, 
War was a thing out of their way’ (Anglta Regia (1734), p. 265). 

^J. S. Roskell, The Commons and their Speakers in English Parliaments, 1376-1523 
(Manchester, 1965), p. 358. 

5 Letters and Papers illustrative of the Wars of the English in France, ed. J. Stevenson 
(Rolls Ser., 1861—4), ii. 575-85. 
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the English might profess opinions other than those they were bound to 
defend publicly in their capacity as royal ambassadors. 

By 8 May 1439 the English were making arrangements for sending their 
embassy, payment being authorized for at least fourteen envoys.! A week 
later Sir John Popham and Stephen Wilton left London for Calais, there to 
meet the members of the French advance party and to arrange with them the 
details of the convention.? Some days later permission was granted to 
Beaufort and Kemp to take gold vessels and other goods to Calais, in spite 
of the regulations laid down by statute.? 

At about this moment the council in London learned that Richard 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, the royal lieutenant in Normandy, had died 
on 30 April. Not only did the question of a suitable successor have to be 
resolved, but the whole of English policy had, in view of the lieutenant’s 
death and the peace convention which was soon to take place, to be 
reconsidered. By 22 May a delegation from Rouen, composed of 
Pierre Cauchon, bishop of Lisieux, Jean de Rinel William Oldhall, 
John Montgomery and Jean de Denys was already in London. On 
that day the king, meeting the council at which Gloucester, Beaufort, 
Kemp and several others were present, appointed a commission to rule 
Normandy until a successor to Warwick be found, an appointment 
which, presumably, would have to await the outcome of the pending 
negotiations." 

The following day, 23 May, witnessed the official appointment of the 
English embassy which was to be led by John Kemp, archbishop of York 
and John, duke of Norfolk. With them were to go Pierre Cauchon; Thomas 
Brouns, bishop of Norwich; Thomas Rudborne, bishop of St. Davids; 
Humphrey Stafford, earl of Buckingham; John de Vere, earl of Oxford; 
Henry, Lord Bourchier; Gilles de Duremont, abbot of Fécamp; Walter 
Hungerford; Nicholas Bildeston, D.C.L., dean of Salisbury; Sir John 
Stourton; Sir John Sutton; Sir John Popham; Robert Whityngham, trea- 
surer of Calais; Thomas Bekynton, D.C.L.; Guillaume Erard, D.Th., 


1P.R.O., E 404/55/267—70, 272, 274, 276-81; E 28/60/66. 

7P.R.O., E 364/73/1v. The advance party was to consist of Sir John Sutton, Sir 
John Popham, and Stephen Wilton, but Sutton in fact never went to the negotiations. 
Their instructions ordered them to meet French officials in Calais and to make 
contact with the duchess Isabella. They were to arrange a suitable place for the 
convention, a place which must not be too far from Calais (in view of Beaufort’s 
age) and yet near the sea, so that it would be readily accessible. They were also 
to make arrangements for lodging the embassy, and to see that necessary security 
precautions were taken to protect those taking part. Finally, they were to inform the 
French that they could have easy access to the duke of Orléans. (BN., n.a.f. 6215 
fos. 102v—104Y). 

*P.R.O., E 28/60/35; E 28/61/3, 18, 19. 

* For Cauchon and Rinel, see BN., frangais 20884/72, 73. 

5A copy of the commission is in British Museum, Additional MS. 11542 fos. 
78—78v. Those others known to have been in the council on that day were Bishop 
John Stafford, the earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, Ralph Lord Cromwell, William 
Lindwood and Sir John Stourton (P.R.O., E 28/60/53). - 
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canon of Rouen; Stephen Wilton, D.C.L.; William Sprever, D.C.L.; and 
Jean de Rinel, royal secretary.! 

The ambassadors were given a procuration to present to the French. It 
included twenty names: of these, nine were to form a quorum which was 
to be composed of Kemp and four representatives from each of the king's 
English and French territories. The tone of the document was uncom- 
promising. Charles VII was referred to as ‘Charles of Valois, our adversary’, 
the aim of the English ambassadors being to seek and demand that the 
said adversary should return to the English what he held contrary to God 
and justice. There is no suspicion in the document of any desire to reach 
a compromise: the English had right and justice on their side, the French 
hardly a leg to stand on. The English had simply to demand what they 
knew to be theirs. The spirit of arrogance, as reflected in the wording, 
was plain for all to see.* 

Two days later, on 25 May, special powers were granted to Cardinal 
Beaufort He was allowed ‘plenam potestatem et mandatum speciale’ to 
treat with the French envoys concerning the English title to the crown and 
kingdom of France, together with all other rights which the French might 
be withholding. Once a final peace had been made, Beaufort was to receive 
the homage and fealty of those choosing to inhabit territories which might 
come under English control. 

Two factors in this document call for comment. The first is the contrast 
in tone between this and the procuration given to the main body of am- 
bassadors two days previously: Beaufort's procuration embodied a willing- 
ness to negotiate if, as it seems he thought would happen, the French 
refused to treat with those bearing the truculent procuration mentioned 
above.* The second factor to be noticed is that Beaufort's powers were very 
considerable—because they were vague. From the dating of the document 
it may be supposed that Beaufort sought and obtained special powers from 
the king in council, powers which in effect made him the chief English 
ambassador because he was not handicapped by being tied down to specific 
terms. His procuration spelt out hope, and is indicative of his realization 
that compromise was necessary, and that the English, if armed only with 
the procuration of 23 May, were destined to failure. 

More hopeful was the future of Anglo-Burgundian commercial relations 


1Of these, Sir John Sutton never attended (see p. 8, n. 2): Guillaume Erard was 
dead by June: and the abbot of Fécamp did not arrive at the convention until 
14 July (PPC, v. 364; BN., frangais 26066/3815). The importance of appointing 
a large embassy was thus amply borne out. 

*'l'his original procuration (PPC, v, p. xlvii, n. 1 from P.R.O., C 76/121 m. 6) 
shows the influence of Gloucester. It omits the names of 3 Frenchmen: Cauchon, 
Duremont and Erard. 'T'his is probably a clerical error, as their names are included 
on mm. 5 and xo. Owing to the lack of Lancastrian-French ambassadors at the 
convention, the clause concerning the quorum was later modified (PPC, v. 350). 

? Rymer, x. 732-3. 

‘It is possible that Gloucester was not in the council on 25 May. He is not 
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which both countries wished to restore to normal. The resumption of 
trade with England was undoubtedly a strong motive in getting Burgundy 
to act as mediator between England and France, and the convention was 
to be used as yet another opportunity of achieving the renewal of commercial 
intercourse. Although the French protocol does not raise the matter and 
Bekynton shows that it was of secondary importance in contrast with the 
all-important one of peace, the English had nonetheless appointed an 
embassy to discuss trade with Flanders and Brabant on the same day as the 
main embassy to the peace convention. The members of this embassy were 
to be John Kemp, Thomas Rudborne, Thomas Brouns, Nicholas Bildeston, 
Sir John Popham, Stephen Wilton, William Sprever and Robert Whityng- 
ham, all of them members of the larger embassy.! 

On 21 May the ambassadors had been issued with instructions for their 
negotiations with the French.? They were at first to demand that the 
Valois should not prevent Henry VI from enjoying to the full his rights and 
claims to the French crown and French territory. That such a claim would 
be admitted was pure wishful thinking, and this contingency was tacitly 
admitted by the issue of further instructions. The ambassadors were to 
build up an impression of English strength by claiming that victories 
showed which side God favoured, and by reminding the French of the 
existence of the treaty of Troyes. Asa concession Henry VI would be willing 
to grant his uncle of France lands beyond the Loire to the value of 20,000 
livres a year, ‘to be holde of the Kyng, asyn the Ryght of his said Coroune 
of Fraunce'.? In the unlikelihood of such offers being accepted, Beaufort, 
acting as a churchman, was then to appeal for an ending of hostilities 
which, during the past 100 years, had done so much harm and had cost 
so much blood. Peoples, he was to claim, were not born to fulfil the ambi- 
tions of their princes who were, instead, to rule for the good of their 
people: there was nothing in the law of God that required France to have 
but one king: history showed that in the past she had had more than one.* 
Instead of fighting, kings should desire peace, so necessary for the good of 
men's souls, but peace could only be achieved by honest negotiation. 
The alternative—one which the English probably hardly envisaged— was 
peace achieved by the subjection of one country by the other. 

A consideration of the instructions so far cited, and of those which 
followed, casts some light upon the attitude of the English side. Not un- 
naturally they tried to negotiate from strength but their attempt to do so 
was doomed; in the light of recent setbacks it was of little value resting on 
the laurels of victories won years, maybe decades, previously, nor was it any 
use claiming the French crown by virtue of the treaty of Troyes which the 
Valois refused to recognize. It was condescending and unrealistic to show 
willingness to grant the territories of Languedoc to the Valois when most 
of those territories were already in Valois hands and had been for time 

!1 Arch. Nord, B. 572/15729. 

* Rymer, x. 724—8; PPC, v. 354-62. 3 PPC, v. 355. 

«<The solution of despair’ (Dickinson, Congress of Arras, p. 145). 
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immemorial.1 Such instructions, cast in the same spirit as the procuration 
of 23 May, bear the influence of Gloucester and his supporters who were 
anxious for war and the pursuance of the aggressive policies of Edward III 
and Henry V. The peaceful influence of Beaufort, on the other hand, may 
be detected in the attack upon the selfish aims of rulers who employ their 
subjects for their personal ends. This is not simply the attitude of Beaufort 
the churchman, but also that of Beaufort the opponent of Gloucester, the 
chief exponent of a military policy. There appears to be here, as in the 
mention of Beaufort as the man 'to whom the King hath opened and de- 
clared al his intent in this matier', in addition to the background to the 
cardinal's special procuration, a suggestion that, in spite of the uncom- 
promising attitude struck at the beginning of the instructions, the prevailing 
mood may have been veering towards a compromise peace, or at least a 
long truce. In support of this view it should be remembered that it was 
Beaufort, not Gloucester, who went to the convention and that, given a 
fair chance, Beaufort might have obtained reasonable terms from the 
French. 


Although negotiations did not begin until early in July, the English 
advance party left London in the middle of May. It was not, however, 
until 7 June that they met their French opposite numbers, who were already 
in close touch with the duke and duchess of Burgundy at St. Omer. There, 
in the presence of the duke and Hugues de Lannoy, the French and English 
discussed and agreed on matters of safe-conducts, sureties, and the place 
of the convention.? 

By about the middle of June a number of English ambassadors, bringing 
with them a considerable following in addition to the large quantities of 
gold and silver plate necessary to make a favourable impression, had arrived 
at Calais, where they were to stay.? With them, in the personal custody 
of his keeper, Sir John Stourton, came Charles, duke of Orléans.* Within 
a few days a small Franco-Burgundian party had been allowed to visit 
Calais in order to see him, and he appears to have influenced the decision 
not to begin the negotiations until Beaufort should arrive,* since it was not 
expedient to treat of peace except in the presence of the cardinal and the 
duchess Isabella. In the meantime arrangements were made through the 


1Both sides would only give up what they did not hold, and by making this 
concession hoped to win what the other held (PPC, v, p. Ixxii). 

9K. 1711 fos. 489-489v. Their letter of credence, made out in the names of 
Sutton, Popham and Wilton, and addressed to the duchess Isabella, is in BN., 
n.a.f. 6215 fo. 102. 

*8ee P.R.O., E 404/55/301; E 404/56/251; and p. 8, n. 3, above. 

*Stourton had no previous diplomatic experience. He was present principally 
88 the keeper of the duke of Orléans, over whom he had been given charge on 9 July 
1438. On 8 May 1439 they travelled *unto the seewarde, and soo unto oure towne 
of Caleis', whence they returned on 13 Oct. Stourton kept charge of Orléans until 
the following Feb. (Letters and Papers, i. 432—4). 

ë Beaufort arrived at Calais on 26 June (PPC, v. 335; K. 1711 fo. 490). 
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person of Garter King of Arms for the exchange of general and individual 
safe-conducts: some were to be valid until 1 October, indicating that 
the possibility of a long meeting was envisaged. 

The procedure at Oye was very different to that practised at Arras four 
years previously. On that occasion the negotiations between England and 
France had been conducted before two mediators, Cardinal Albergati 
representing the pope, and the cardinal of Cyprus representing the Council 
of Basel, the negotiators never meeting face to face. The two cardinals had 
been instructed to mediate, not to judge, and were thus obliged to practise 
complete impartiality, since it was their task to convey the offers of each 
side to the other in as unprejudiced a manner as possible.? This way of 
proceeding bore little relation to the procedure adopted at Oye, where the 
papacy took no direct part and the embassy representing the Council of 
Basel, although present for much of the convention’s duration, was refused 
any part in the negotiations.? English suspicion of anything that smacked 
of conciliar intervention (they blamed the Council’s envoys for their diplo- 
matic failure at Arras) was sure to prevent that. Nor does the reported 
presence of envoys of the count of Armagnac, who came supposedly to 
help mediate between England and France, appear to have had any bearing 
upon events.” The negotiations, therefore, owed nothing to neutralist 
mediators. Instead, three persons, all committed to one or other of the 
parties, were concerned in the delicate task of achieving peace. The most 
important of these was the duchess of Burgundy who, at the instigation of 
the duke, had taken the initiative in bringing the parties together.9 At 
Arras the duke had himself been constantly involved in the negotiations, 
while the duchess ‘appears to have been .. . a spectator':? at Oye, on the 
other hand, their roles were reversed (the Brut alleged that the English 
would never deal directly with the perfidious duke after 1435)? and far from 
the duke being his own ambassador, the duchess took over the role from 


1K. 1711 fo. 489v. 

* Dickinson, Congress of Arras, p. 118 et seq. 

3See the brief description of the conciliar embassy’s activities in A. Zellfelder, 
England und das Basler Konzil (Berlin, 1913), pp. 217-20, and below, pp. 18-19. 

1A. N. E. D. Schofield, ‘England, the Pope, and the Council of Basel, 1435—49', 
Church History, xxxiii (1964), 268. See also the same article, reprinted with minor 
corrections, in Reunion, vi, No. 62 (1965), 19. 

5 PPC, v. 345. For their similar lack of success at Arras, see Dickinson, Congress 
of Arras, pp. 12-13. 

$On the duchess Isabella, see C. Looten, ‘Isabelle de Portugal, duchesse de 
Bourgogne et comtesse de Flandre (1397—1471)', Revue de littérature comparée, 
xviii (1938), 5-22. 

"Dickinson, Congress of Arras, p. 66, n. 4. 

* The Brut, ed. F. W. D. Brie (Early English Text Soc., cxxxi, cxxxvi, 1906-8), 
ii. 506. When Hugues de Lannoy and Henri de Utenhove came to make diplomatic 
soundings in England early in 1438, their safe-conduct stated that they were travelling 
to England for the good of their souls and other reasons (‘. .. ob salutem animarum 
suarum ac alias causas"). This legal fiction lends support to the statement of the 
chronicle (Lannoy, p. 124 and app., p. xlvii). 
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him. At the same time, as she herself explained, she was acting as a French 
mediator. She was certainly no neutral: nor, indeed, was Beaufort, and 
both were to act as unofficial ambassadors for their respective sides. Yet 
the duchess's undoubted ability, her recent experience of English diplo- 
mats, her close family connexions with the house of Lancaster, the esteem 
in which she was held by the English,? the mutual affection (witnessed by 
both protocols) between herself and her co-mediator, Beaufort, who was 
her uncle, all these helped towards making her a good intermediary and a 
forceful advocate of compromise. 

The acceptance of Beaufort as a mediator is clearly indicated in both 
protocols. Having already won the respect of the French and Burgundians 
in previous negotiations,? he represented the tradition of the high ecclesi- 
astic acting as mediator, but his presence at Oye was the direct outcome 
of his position as the most important member of the English council. Like 
the duchess Isabella he was both mediator and royal ambassador, holding 
yet greater authority to deal with certain basic aspects of the negotiations 
than had the official English ambassadors themselves.* 

This may indicate that the possibility of bargaining outside the main 
convention had been foreseen, and the protocols suggest that this indeed 
happened. Unlike at Arras, the mediators and both embassies might all 
meet at once, so that all had an equal chance of hearing offers and counter- 
offers. But in spite of this, much negotiation went on outside the convention 
tent: in these consultations held between Beaufort and the English am- 
bassadors on the one hand, and the duchess and the French and Burgundian 
envoys on the other, the two mediators played an important part. Each 
knew well how far the instructions of his own side would allow him to go: 
questions concerning peace offers could be conveyed by Beaufort to the 
French ambassadors by way of the duchess, and by her through Beaufort to 
the English embassy without the need for many formal meetings. Hence 
both Beaufort and the duchess kept in very close touch with the envoys of 
their own side, consulted with them frequently, discussed often late into 
the night terms offered by the other embassy and planned tactics with 
them, besides acting as general go-betweens for each side. As far as the 
English were concerned this was natural enough for, in 1439, Beaufort was, 
after the king, although not heir to the throne, at least the leading man in 
the kingdom, and it was he who planned and initiated the council’s peace 
policy. Close consultation between himself and the official English ambas- 
sadors was only to beexpected. What seems certain is that Beaufort and the 
duchess played a far more active part in these negotiations than either had 


1P.R.0., C 76/122 m. 31. 

3She had made a favourable impression upon the English in 1435 (Dickinson, 
Congress of Arras, p. 125, n. 4). 

* Ibid., p. 34, n. 1. He was considered to be ‘mediateur de ceste paix de la part 
dangleterre pareillement que le sont lesdiz monseigneur dorleans [et] madame de 
bourgogne pour la part de france' (BN., n.a.f. 6215 fo. 70). 

tL. B. Radford, Henry Beaufort (1908), p. 256. 
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done at Arras.! In the instructions given to the English ambassadors, 
Beaufort was described ‘as a Mediatour and Sterer to the Peas’. The word 
‘Sterer’ is important, as it seems to indicate that at Oye Beaufort acted 
not only as a mediator but, in effect, as an ambassador as well.? 

The role of Charles, duke of Orléans, is less easy to assess. To the French 
he was the man most likely to help achieve peace on their terms, a man 
whose name had long been associated with attempts at peace-making. His 
captivity in England had given him an unrivalled experience of English 
affairs and of the men who controlled them: the French had always been 
anxious that he should play an active part in any peace negotiations. As a 
man of great moral and political stature, he was in an unusually favourable 
position, so they thought, to help his country obtain satisfactory terms. 

To certain Englishmen, and notably to the duke of Gloucester, however, 
Orléans's very prestige in France might be dangerous. It would be as 
well to remind the French that, since Orléans was an English prisoner, they 
intended, as in 1435, to keep him at Calais where his influence would be 
considerably lessened, while at the same time permitting the French to visit 
and consult with him in private, should they so wish. To other Englishmen, 
among whom Beaufort may probably be numbered, it seemed that greater 
advantage should be taken of Orléans's presence at Calais to achieve an 
understanding with the French, who plainly considered the duke to be a 
mediator, in the same sense as were the duchess Isabella and Beaufort him- 
self. The situation had changed since 1435, and it was no longer sufficient 
merely to allow Orléans to be in the locality where the negotiations were to 
take place. Late in January 1439 Beaufort had written to the French to 
inform them that he favoured Calais as a meeting place. One reason for this 
choice, he told them, was that 'audit lieu de Calais pourra ledit adversaire 
envoyer devers luy [Orléans] audit Calais pour le voir et visiter et advoir 
son bon advis et conseil sur les matieres dessusdites’.4 In May he had 
followed up this reasoning: the English advance party were instructed to 
inform the French that they might have easy access to the duke of CIS 
‘afin de venir plus tost a la conclusion de la matiere par son moien . 

In other words Orléans was not to be merely a pawn in the proceedings 
but a player as well. The English procuration, once the convention had 
begun, was altered, and the duke's release became a matter for negotiation. 
The obstinate idea that Orléans's freedom would place English security in 
jeopardy was quietly put aside, and the duke was twice given a chance of 
making concrete proposals when the talks were threatened by deadlock,? al- 
though his captors would probably not have agreed officially with the 

! Beaufort, it will be recalled, had been given very extensive powers to negotiate. 
See above, p. 9. 

* Rymer, x. 724. Mr. Armstrong considers that the word ‘sterer’ is more likely 
to mean one who stirs men's minds towards seeking peace. l take it as meaning 
one who steers towards peace. 

3 See below, pp. 30-1. *BN., n.a.f. 6215 fo. 94v. 

5 Ibid. fo. xo3v. The italics are mine. See below, p. 32. 

* See below, pp. 20, 24. 
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duchess Isabella that, along with her, he was one of the ‘mediateurs dicelle 
paix pour le partie de France’.1 Perhaps the most accurate way of describing 
his position vis-d-vis the negotiators is to see him as a second string in the 
English bow: he was not allowed to take part in the proceedings at first,? but 
once a critical stage had been reached, appeals were made to him, and he 
played a major role in forming the proposals upon which the negotiations 
were ultimately to stand or fall. This is what Beaufort probably foresaw: 
bis attempt to bring Orléans into the talks was the most constructive move 
made by the English during the time of the negotiations. That it failed 
.was not Beaufort's fault. 

It therefore becomes clear that Orléans was to the French what Beaufort 
himself was to the English, a man to be consulted by his own side at every 
stage, and who might ultimately be relied upon to produce a working solution 
to the problem of how to achieve peace. It is also clear that the procedure 
was very different from that followed at Arras. This was in part owing to 
the fact that, unlike at Arras, the embassies could meet face to face not only 
for purposes of bargaining but on more social occasions as well. 'l'he need 
to keep them apart by the device of employing neutral mediators did not 
arise, so that both Beaufort and Orléans, and to a lesser extent the duchess 
Isabella, acted both as mediators and as chief ‘consultants’ to their respective 
embassies. 


The scene of the convention, which was to take place at Oye, some seven 
miles east of Calais, was described by Bekynton.? All the ostentation of 
mediaeval diplomacy was there:* the large convention tent, richly hung, 
with its dais for the mediators and the seats for the two groups of ambas- 
sadors, who sat opposite one another: the accommodation for the cooks and 
soldiers (some 260 Englishmen came to the opening meeting): and the 
smaller tents in which the chief negotiators, in addition to the two mediators, 
might carry out their consultations and offer each other entertainment.* 
It was in this formal atmosphere, for all its pageantry not entirely free of 
suspicion, that the business of negotiating a peace, which each side pro- 
fessed ardently to desire, began. 

Ardour expressed in words was one thing, ardour as manifested in action 
was another. From the beginning, so Bekynton hinted, the English sus- 
pected that the French wished to set a limit to the length of the convention, 


1P.R.O., C 76/122 m. 31. By 12 Oct., however, the English were willing to grant 
him that title. See below, p. 30. 

3 Bekynton reports that Orléans was much angered at not being allowed to take 
part, telling Stourton that without him the othera would do nothing ‘nisi verberare 
ventum’ (PPC, v. 341). 

? Ibid., pp. 341-2. 

* Monstrelet (Chronique de Monstrelet, v. 403—4) stresses the great pomp and riches 
of the English. 

s PPC, v. 341-2. The duchess Isabella had tapestries sent specially from Arras 
(Arch. Nord, B. 1967/57908). 
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thereby reducing its chances of success. The English, on the other hand, 
whether by intent or not, provoked the French to protest on several counts. 
They were annoyed that the English seemed unwilling to allow Orléans 
to participate directly in the negotiations. The English procurations, they 
claimed, were unfriendly, and their tone calculated to provoke. Why, they 
asked, when previous practice had been for the English to write *our ad- 
versary of France’ did they now turn to the insulting formula of ‘Charles 
of Valois’ when referring to the French king ?! Why did they make extrava- 
gant claims to the crown and kingdom of France as if they held them of 
right? Surely, too, the English should have authority to negotiate a 
general peace, not simply a truce and, what was most important from the 
French point of view, how was it that no mention was made of the duke of 
Orléans? The French professed to be much angered by the English docu- 
ments: they must produce better evidence of their intention to make peace 
before the French would enter into negotiations with them.” 

After so inauspicious a beginning it required all Beaufort's tact to satisfy 
the French and obtain the necessary concession from the English who, in 
their turn, claimed that the French procuration, especially the clause con- 
cerning the quorum, was obscure. Later in the day the French sent the 
bishop of Tournai to Beaufort who promised to speak to the English am- 
bassadors about their powers, and to get new ones if possible.? It was only 
after much wrangling and justification in the presence of Beaufort and 
Isabella, and after close inspection of the proposed alteration by the lawyers 
of the English delegation, that a new clause, enabling the English to nego- 
tiate the release of the duke of Orléans, was added. Beaufort personally 
guaranteed the ratification of this clause, and for the moment French 
honour was satisfied.* 

A consideration of the original and the new English procurations shows 
that more than the addition of a clause concerning the negotiation of the 
release of the duke of Orléans was made. The second document was much 
longer than the first: it noted that negotiations had already taken place 
earlier in the year at Calais, thereby achieving a useful sense of continuity: 
the title of ‘Charles of Valois’ was replaced by the phrase ‘our adversary 
of France’: some of the more virulent claims to the French crown were 
omitted (if one is to believe Bekynton, this was done at the suggestion of the 
duchess Isabella): ° and the release of the royal prisoner, Charles of Orléans, 
could now be negotiated. This procuration, backdated to 23 May, the 
date of the original, bears the influence of Beaufort. It is possible to see 


! PPC, v, p. xlvii, n. 1. 

1? Both sides had been guilty of such wrangling in 1435 (Dickinson, Congress of 
Arras, pp. 133-4). 

3K. 1711 fo. 491v; PPC, v. 343-4. 

1K. 1711 fo. 492; PPC, v. 344-6. See J. G. Dickinson, ''*Blanks" and “ Blank 
Charters” in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries’, Eng. Hist. Rev., Ixvi (1951), 
375-87, and especially 382-3. 

* PPC, v. 343-4. 
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in it not only an attempt to come to terms with the French—and especially 
with the duchess Isabella—but also the logical result of the granting of 
wide and vague powers to Beaufort on 25 May. There is evidence here, 
one may suggest, that Beaufort was willing to pursue a policy of reasonable 
concession which his own powers alone enabled him to do. His task was 
to pour oil upon troubled diplomatic waters, and the new procuration was 
his own contribution towards establishing the calm necessary for the suc- 
cessful outcome of the negotiations. The ambassadors’ instructions, how- 
ever, remained unchanged. In tone they were more uncompromising than 
the new procuration which they were intended to support, but it was 
nevertheless in accordance with those instructions that the ambassadors 
were still committed to negotiate. 

The next plenary session was held on 10 July, and was the occasion of 
further outcries. It fell to Archbishop Kemp, as the leader of the official 
English embassy, to make the opening oration, which he did, as Bekynton 
stresses, in elegant Latin.! The words of Christ to St. Bridget, ‘If the 
kings of England and France desire peace, I shall give it to them’, were 
appropriate on this occasion.? Peace and justice being sisters, the one im- 
plied the other, and peace could only be achieved through justice which, 
in this case, meant that the king of France should allow the king of England 
full and true possession of his French lands. The English king, Kemp 
declared, recognized no overlord: his French possessions were held from 
God, and from Him alone. English successes, he concluded, had shown 
which side divine justice favoured.? Such a declaration revealed little of the 
spirit of compromise in the English attitude. Replying in French, the arch- 
bishop of Reims proved equally stubborn. In his view there was no sense 
or purpose in debating who was the rightful king of France, namely his own 
master, Charles VII, the proper descendant of previous kings who, it had to 
be pointed out, was now more frequently successful in battle than was the 
English king. Moving on to the offensive he asserted that the English had 
acknowledged the legal right of French kings to their crown when they had 
released King John, as well as by the homage given to Philip VI by Edward 
III for the duchy of Gascony and the county of Ponthieu. It was the English 
who had waged war unjustly, and it was from them that restitution had been 
demanded. It was now up to the English, he felt, to make further overtures 
of peace.* 

Kemp at once reiterated that the war and the prophecy of St. Bridget 


1]bid., p. 352. The French protocol (fo. 492) says that the archbishop of Reims 
spoke before him. 

*The English were fond of citing this saint's sayings (J. H. Wylie, The Reign of 
Henry the Fifth (3 vols., Cambridge, 1914-29), i. 440; Dickinson, Congress of Arras, 
p. 146). 

3K, 1711 fo. 492; PPC, v. 352. This view, expressed by ambassadors and chron- 
iclers alike, had already been put forward in 1435 (Dickinson, Congress of Arras, 
p. 145 and n. 2). 

*K. 1711 fo. 492v. On the procedure of offer and counter-offer, see Dickinson, 
Congress of Arras, p. 136 et seq. 
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supported the English claim, as did the treaty of Troyes, signed between 
Charles VI and Henry V. To this the archbishop of Reims replied ‘bien et 
solennelment' that if the English had had their victories, so had the French, 
and since many Englishmen had died to no purpose, such French victories 
were a declaration of divine justice.! As for the alleged prophecy of St. 
Bridget, it was no true prophecy, since it had not been approved by the 
Church. He himself could cite the testimony of a holy hermit, John, who 
had spoken of the chastisement of the kingdom of France by the English 
who would, however, eventually be driven out. He finished by claiming that 
the general peace treaty of Troyes, having been signed during Charles VI's 
madness, and without the presence and consent of the dauphin, was invalid, 
and had been condemned by the legates of the Council of Basel. Only by a 
marriage between the hermit and St. Bridget, Beaufort is alleged to have 
said in one of those rare flashes of humour which have come down to us, 
could peace be properly achieved.” 

In spite of their lack of success the negotiators continued to wrangle. The 
English, having had an opportunity of deliberating in private, put forward 
the second article in their instructions. Out of reverence for God, Kemp 
said, and taking into consideration the close family ties that existed between 
the French and English kings, the English would be willing to leave to the 
man whom the French called their king that part of the kingdom which 
lay beyond the Loire, except for the duchy of Guyenne, the county of 
Poitou and such lands as belonged to the kings of England before they had 
right to the crown of France.? Such terms were unacceptable to the French 
who foresaw with hostility a possible division of land within the kingdom. 
There could be no peace, the archbishop of Reims replied, unless the 
English king were to renounce all pretensions to the crown, kingdom and 
arms of France. Further, any lands which might be granted to the English 
king must be held in faith and homage, in recognition of French sovereignty, 
like those granted to the péres of France, a step which would first entail 
the cession to the French king of all lands held in France. If the English 
were to accept these conditions and showed good faith by releasing the 
duke of Orléans, then the French would allow the English king to keep 
those lands which he now held in Guyenne (was not their extent con- 
siderable?) subject to the conditions of tenure stated above. Such terms 
were at once rejected by the English and, since it was now late, the ambas- 
sadors agreed to part, having arranged to meet again three days later. 4 

The prospects of reaching a lasting settlement seemed slight, and it may 
have been the unpromising nature of the situation which brought about the 
next move. On 18 May the Council of Basel had appointed four envoys to 


1K. 1711 fo. 492v. . 

*' Et lors monditseigneur le cardinal dist que ce seroit ung bon mariage dudit 
hermite et de sainte Brigide' (ibid., fo. 493). 

*For the offers made by the English in 1435, see Dickinson, Congress of Arras, 
p. 148. 

1K. 1711 fos. 493-493v ; PPC, v. 353-4. 
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travel to the Marches of Calais to assist in the peace-making.! The French 
protocol states that they arrived, probably at St. Omer, on 24 June, when 
they presented letters to the duke of Burgundy and announced that they 
had come to help achieve peace. They had been politely received, but little 
enthusiasm had been shown for their mission, and they do not feature again 
in the French protocol? Bekynton does not mention them at this time 
(since he himself had not yet arrived), but he records their visit to Calais, 
the English centre, on 11 July. Four days later, in the Great Hall at Calais, 
Beaufort and the other English envoys gave audience to the chief conciliar 
envoy, the bishop of Vich, who spoke of the joys of peace among brothers. 
The English were to reply on the morrow. In the meantime, Bekynton 
reports, the legate spoke to the duke of Orléans in the hall of the Staple 
where, according to some witnesses, he uttered words prejudicial to the 
English, citing the text ‘Estote fortes in bello et pugnate cum serpente’.® 

Such language was hardly calculated to win the confidence of the English 
ambassadors. When Kemp met the legate on the following day he stressed 
how much his king desired peace, and he thanked the Council and the legate 
(much as the French had done) for working towards that end. However, 
Kemp did not fail to make England's attitude towards the Council perfectly 
clear: he and his fellow ambassadors were quite satisfied with the services 
of the two mediators (their instructions permitted the English to treat only 
with them), and they were all mindful that peace would have been made at 
Arras in 1435 had the Council fathers been fair. He ended by begging 
them to avoid all extreme measures, and hence all risk of schism within the 
Church. 

To this the legate replied by justifying the Council's attempts at peace- 
making, saying that he regretted the criticism of the Council's role at Arras. 
He then attacked the papacy, a speech which drew forth a defence of the 
pope from Kemp.* Little more is known concerning the part played by the 
conciliar delegation at the convention: the hostility of England to the 
Council fanned by the efforts of Piero da Monte, the papal envoy in England, 
who wrote to Beaufort and Bildeston at Calais exhorting them to have 
nothing to do with representatives of the Council, probably put an end to 
any hopes the conciliar delegation may have had of influencing events and 
of bringing them to a satisfactory conclusion.’ With no support from the 
French and Burgundians, and almost open hostility from the English, the 
fathers could claim no credit for any successes which might be achieved. 


1 Geneva, Bibliothèque publique et universitaire, MS. Latin 27, nos. 57-9 (original 
Bulls); Concilium Basiliense, ed. J. Haller, etc., vi. i (Basel, 1925), pp. 427-8; 
Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium (3 vols., Vienna, 1857-86), iii. 270. 

3 K. 1711 fo. 490. 

* PPC, v. 363-4. The evidence contained in K. 1711 fo. 490 seems to indicate 
that the conciliar embassy favoured the French. 

*PPC, v. 364-5. The Council of Basel had deposed the pope on 25 June. 

5y. Haller, Piero da Monte (Rome, 1941), pp. 105-13. Da Monte's relief at the 
failure of the conciliar mission was intense. For the delegation's return to Basel, 
see Concilium Basiliense, v1. 1. 618, 724. 
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In the meantime both the French and English envoys had been trying to 
find a way of reconciling what was rapidly becoming the irreconcilable. On 
11 July Isabella summoned the French ambassadors to inform them that she 
had learned from Beaufort that the English would not accept permanent 
peace without sovereignty (ressort) but that they might be willing to make a 
truce. The following day the French met and rejected the proposal: a truce ` 
would only prolong the war: it would give the English time to reinforce 
their precarious military position: and, perhaps most important of all, a 
truce involved no recognition of French sovereignty, whereas a final peace 
must do so. Later that day Garter King of Arms went to the French camp to 
announce that on the following day the duke of Orléans would be brought 
out of Calais so that the French could meet him.! The English, fearing to 
return home empty-handed, were now willing that the duke should use his 
influence to help achieve peace. 

On the morning of 13 July the duchess Isabella met the duke of 
Orléans in a special tent which had been set up two bowshots distance from 
the walls of Calais. Together they had a long discussion about peace, 
afterwards entering into consultation with Beaufort and both groups of 
ambassadors. Later the duchess questioned Orléans before the envoys, ask- 
ing him whether he desired peace. ‘Yes’, he replied, ' evenif I have to die for 
it’, ah expression which gave Isabella the opportunity of voicing her deter- 
mination to obtain what all desired.? 

Early the following morning the duchess's secretary, Gerard, arrived at 
Calais to inform Beaufort that his mistress, on her return the previous 
evening, had heard that the duke of Burgundy was ill at St. Omer, and that 
she had immediately hurried to see him. She asked that the next meeting be 
postponed until the following Thursday, 16 July, to which the English 
agreed.? Both the protocols give the duke's illness as the reason for the 
duchess's sudden departure: there is no reason to doubt the truth of this 
statement. Nonetheless the illness was a timely one, for it enabled the 
duchess to consult her husband about the slow progress of the negotiations, 
and especially about her interview, the previous day, with the duke of 
Orléans. It is possible to detect the influence of this visit, and of the con- 
sultations which must have taken place, upon the events of the next few 
days, and especially on the close co-operation between the French ambas- 
sadors and the ducal councillors to which the French protocol is a witness. 

The next meeting was not, in fact, held until 18 July, one having been 
postponed on account of the unwarranted fear of the English that the French 
were preparing to attack them.5 The importance of the incident, reported 

1K. 1711 fo. 494v; PPC, v. 363. 3 PPC, v. 363-4. 

3K. 1711 fo. 494v; PPC, v. 364. 

‘Ibid. The statement is corroborated by the duchess’s accounts (Arch. Nord, 
B.3404/115455~7). The duke was soon again ‘en bon point’. 

®K.rgix_ fo. 495; PPC, v. 365-6. In order that no rumours might spread to 
England to disturb the country (and to turn it against the French) Beaufort stopped 
all berg going to England until the truth of the incident had been properly ascer- 
tained. 
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-in both protocols, each of which attempted to lay the responsibility for the 
misunderstanding upon the other party, lies in its evidence of the lack of 
trust which existed at the negotiations. The elaborate precautions taken to 
ensure that no heavily armed men should come to the convention, the inci- 
dent just cited, which caused the English to fear for their safety, the con- 
tinuation of the war between England and France, and the French successes 
of the summer of 1439, all militated against a spirit of compromise. T'o the 
French it seemed that success in battle could help reduce English resistance 
to their demands: to the English such successes, when added to their sus- 
picions of French motives in the negotiations, gave birth to the conviction 
that the French did not want a final peace. A truce, which would probably 
be of greater advantage than peace to the English, now became part of their 
policy.! 

From the French point of view it became important that demands for a 
truce beresisted. On 18 July Beaufort and the duchess Isabella met together 
to discuss means of reconciling the two sides, after which each reported to 
their respective ambassadors, Beaufort telling the English that prospects of 
peace were remote, Isabella informing the’French that Beaufort had made 
even a truce on French terms seem unlikely.? The stumbling-blocks were 
the title to the kingdom and crown of France, which the French wanted re- 
nounced, but on which the English were unwilling to yield; the matter of 
homage, the English insisting that they held France directly from God; 
and the restoration of lords and others, including clergy, who had fled before 
the English, to their lands and benefices in English-controlled territories, a 
restoration to which the English were implacably opposed. Beaufort re- 
ported that Isabella had proposed a solution, the first genuine concession on 
the French side, whereby for a period of thirty, twenty or fifteen years 
Henry VI would cease to style himself king of France in letters and docu- 
ments, and Charles VII would not demand homage from the English king. 
Hostilities would cease, but if Henry VI wished at any time to revert to his 
former practice, he could do so after giving one year's formal notice, and the 
war would begin anew.? This was a reasonable move on the part of the 
French. It was also a clever one for it placed the onus of the choice be- 
tween war and peace squarely upon the shoulders of the English king and 
his advisers. Beaufort not unnaturally asked for time to consider the 
proposal. 

Before doing so, however, Beaufort sent to Isabella to ask for her proposals 
in writing. At this point, the French protocol relates, the French ambas- 
sadors and those Burgundian councillors who were present met together to 
discuss the reply to the English request. It was decided to forward to the 
English certain opinions on the matter of peace formulated by the chancellor 
of Burgundy which the bearer, the bishop of Tournai, was to claim had been 


1For English proposals in 1435 that a truce be signed, and French opposition 
to the idea, see Dickinson, Congress of Arras, pp. 131, 147. 

2K. 1711 fos. 495—495v ; PPC, v. 366. 

* PPC, v. 366-7. 
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put forward by Isabella and her council alone, although in fact the whole 
French embassy had had a say in the forming of them.! 

The deception did not pass unnoticed in the English camp. Beaufort 
soon remarked that the written terms differed considerably from those put 
forward to him verbally by Isabella that very morning, terms which he had 
plainly thought resulted from the conversation between Isabella and the 
duke of Orléans outside Calais earlier in the week. Bekynton described the 
written terms as being ‘full of wormwood and snares’, and Beaufort in- 
formed Orléans of the changes.? A little later, when Beaufort met Isabella 
and the bishop of 'T'ournai, he told them that the conditions of the written 
proposals, which included the release of the duke of Orléans, could not be 
fulfilled. On being reminded that the French had come to negotiate a peace, 
not a truce, Beaufort replied that a truce was the best for all, including (and 
here he made an appeal to Burgundian self-interest) Burgundy itself. Isabella 
replied that the French wanted peace and that their terms were the best. At 
this point, with confidence shaken even further, the meeting was adjourned 
for a few days.? 

Beaufort's confrontation of the duke of Orléans with the written condi- 
tions (probably altered without Orléans's knowledge) and Bekynton's 
description of the terms as drawn up by Orléans and Isabella suggests that 
the English acted in good faith. It comes as no surprise that they should 
have been shocked by the written proposals.* Although the English king 
wa8 to be granted certain lands in France, he was to renounce all his claims 
to the French kingdom and crown, and abandon all his conquests. Further, 
any territory left him would be held in homage of the French king, and all 
lords, secular and ecclesiastical, wereto berestored to their properties. Finally, 
the duke of Orléans was to be liberated, without the payment of a ransom. 

The proposals, formed by the Francophil chancellor of Burgundy, Nicolas 
Rolin, and approved by the French ambassadors, gave little scope for com- 
promise. The only concession to the English view, one already made verbally 
by Isabella, was a willingness to consider a truce, under stringent conditions, 
for a period of up to thirty years, at the end of which, if war were resumed, 
those living in territories ceded to the English would be free to break their 
oath and return to the allegiance of the French crown. However, should 
the English so wish it, a perpetual peace could be signed at the expiration 
of the truce. Again, the onus of acceptance was placed upon English 
shoulders.® 


1K. 1711 fo. 495v. This is a clear instance of the undoubted value of the French 
protocol. See Arch. Nord, B.3404/115458: ‘Samedi xviij? jour de juillet lan mil 
CCCC xxxix, Madame la duchesse de Bourgogne et de Brabant, Mesdamoiselles 
d'Estampes et de Cleves, Et les ambaxadeurs de France, disner aux champs ou 
lon fait la convencion, Madite dame et mesdites damoiselles, souper et couchier a 
Gravelinghes. Aux despens de monseigneur le duc’. 

2 PPC, v. 367. 3K. 1711 fos. 495v-496. 

“PPC, v. 367-9. The text is in French. 

*Dr. Dickinson (Congress of Arras, pp. 139-40) writes of an accepted ruling that 
offers, once made in writing and refused, were null and void. The French may 
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To such conditions the English replied with a strong protest, as uncom- 
promising as the French offer had been.! The ambassadors, it stated, would 
do nothing prejudicial to the rights of the king, nor would they retreat in 
any way from their previous demands, as they could not negotiate any 
lessening of his rights or claims.? If the king were to be content not to 
claim all his rights, he would only do this for the honour of God, the achieve- 
ment of peace, the stabilizing of the Church and the ending of slaughter 
among Christians. Behind this pious fagade the English were safeguarding 
the future, for were military defeat to come their way, such a statement 
reserved their right to put forward their claims again at a more favourable 
moment. 

This meeting marks a change in the aims of the negotiators. In future 
they were to be less concerned with general questions of sovereignty and 
more anxious to achieve a limited settlement. Each side had rejected the 
over-all claims of the other with the result that the English, seeing that this 
form of sterile bargaining would achieve no positive results, set out to win 
what they could of French territory. It was a change from the general to 
the particular. They now sought control of those lands which had belonged 
to the king's ancestors before any claim to the French throne had been 
advanced, namely the territories which had not in the past been held by the 
French crown, and to which the English had a natural right by the due pro- 
cess of heredity. In addition they wished to keep control of the town of 
Calais, the county of Guisnes and all other territories ceded to the English 
crown by the treaty of Brétigny, all these to be held freely from God alone, 
as the king of England recognized no mortal superior. If asked to define 
these lands the English ambassadors were to reply that they included the 
duchy of Normandy, with the homage of Brittany and Flanders, Anjou, 
Maine, Gascony and Touraine, the counties of Toulouse, Picardy and 
Ponthieu, the town of Montreuil, the castles of Beaufort and Nogent, and 
others besides. Neither so vaguely-worded a list nor the repeated offer of all 
territories beyond the Loire, except what the English now held in Gascony, 
was likely to meet with the approval of the French who replied that the 
English proposal neither satisfied them nor offered a way towards peace. 
As a token concession the French were willing to offer the two Norman 
bailliages of Caen and Coutances, but the English spurned the offer as 
ridiculous.? 

At this critical juncture Nicolas Rolin, speaking for the duchess Isabella 


have put forward these proposals in the sure knowledge that they would not be 
accepted. It is possible that they, like many Englishmen of the day, did not desire 
peace at this time, although Mr. Armstrong has pointed out to me that the evidence 
contained in J. Garillot, Les états généraux de 1439 (Nancy, 1947), pp. 13-15, 
shows that the French may have been considering giving up some territory in order 
to bring about a permanent peace. 

* PPC, v. 369—770. 

2A somewhat similar argument had been put forward in 1435 (Dickinson, 
Congress of Arras, pp. 131—2). 

3K. 1711 fos. 496v-497 ; PPC, v. 373. 
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who fully appreciated the difficulties of both sides, put forward a plan in 
writing upon which the English were asked to comment. Bekynton des- 
cribed the proposal as being mere ‘nudam formam’, and the English found 
themselves unable to answer so unspecific a formula. At this point the 
duchess burst into tears, ‘nescio an ire vel pietatis’ Bekynton commented, 
asking that the English envoys should give their private opinions concerning 
her proposals. Perhaps suspecting possible trickery they refused to do so, 
but Beaufort showed his willingness to co-operate by promising to put 
the case for and against her proposals (which he hoped would be enlarged 
upon, especially as regards the proposals about lands) before the royal 
council. He asked for time, about three weeks, to seek a reply from England. 

In this hopeless atmosphere the convention dragged on. The English, 
with the help of the lawyers on their embassy, drew up a full list of terri- 
tories which they wished to claim under the terms of the treaty of Brétigny: 
these included Normandy, Brittany, Flanders, Gascony, Poitou, Maine, 
Anjou and others.? At the same time counter-offers were called for from 
the French, but it was reported, through the duke of Orléans, that these 
were threatening to leave. Beaufort hurriedly sent to Isabella to ask her to 
persuade the French not to do so, since this would break up the convention 
when some good might still come of it. He himself drew up a long agenda 
for the next meeting so that the French would have no reasonable excuse for 
departing. 

On 27 July Beaufort, Isabella and the ambassadors all met, a number of 
private discussions taking place. Little was achieved, as the French could 
only offer the two Norman bailiiages and the Gascon territories. Beaufort, 
however, persuaded them to agree to produce their demands and offers in 
writing, at the same time pointing out that a break of up to six weeks was 
required for consultations with his king. Clearly Beaufort wished to see 
what reaction there would be in England to the French offers (the duke of 
Gloucester would be almost certain to oppose them): the English ambas- 
sadors had also to obtain new powers to treat, as they themselves had 
claimed that theirs were no longer sufficient. A visit to London was daily 
becoming more and more necessary. 

Much patient work would be necessary to save the convention, as Beaufort 
reported to the English ambassadors after his talks. In the circumstances 
it was again decided to call upon the duke of Orléans to seek his aid towards 
achieving a solution. On 29 July Isabella and the French ambassadors 
arrived at Calais to see the duke, who spoke privately with Isabella for a 
while. Beaufort was later called in and it was agreed that a document 
should be drawn up, in the name of Orléans and the duchess Isabella, which 
each side should take home in order to take part in consultations and receive 
further instructions.? 

On 30 July a Franco-Burgundian delegation came to Calais bringing with 

1PPC, v. 37374. 

YThis was in accordance with the second item of the English instructions. 

3K. 1711 fos. 498-498v ; PPC, v. 375-7. The dates do not quite agree. 
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it the text of the offer, agreement being reached that some French should 
remain at St. Omer, and some English at Calais, while each delegation 
sent certain of its members home for consultations. In the meantime 
Beaufort and the duke of Orléans were to remain at Calais. On the following 
morning the text was presented to Beaufort: it was quickly perused and, 
with general agreement, a clause stipulating that a year’s notice be given 
before the renewal of hostilities was added. In order that those returning 
to London might take with them considered views on the matters discussed, 
the English ambassadors were asked to present their opinions in writing. 
Six of the ambassadors, Kemp, Stafford, Hungerford, Popham, Wilton and 
Rinel, were chosen to go to England. On 5 August, bearing the new offer 
with them,! they set sail. By 8 August they had reached London. 

A memorandum, written in Frenchand nowat the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
informs us of the arguments which could be put before the English council.? 
Those who favoured acceptance of the French concessions and the pro- 
posal for a thirty-year truce could argue that the English territories in France 
were poor and deserted, and that the burden of paying for the war would 
fall increasingly upon the English. Were they willing to bear this burden? 
The French, it could be pointed out, were winning with little effort and 
cost, since English armies were badly looked after, being led by lazy captains 
whose main concern was their own profit. Moreover, the French popula- 
tions were turning against the English and trade was coming to a halt. In 
short, did the results justify the great expense of the war? It was the 
‘argument of realism. 

The counter argument, set out at greater length, saw the problem through 
different eyes. To accept the French terms was to act contrary to the king’s 
honour and that of his house, since he had been crowned king of France 
in Paris, and withdrawal would mean that his French subjects had success- 
fully disobeyed him. To abandon the royal title for the sake of a truce 
would be folly, for the king would not be able to exercise his royal rights in 
France again without a title, and the French could all too easily drive him 
out (the implication being that this would be for evermore) when a suitable 
opportunity occurred. As for the duke of Orléans, he should be made to buy 
his freedom dearly, since he was close in line of succession to the throne of 
France. The question of restitution, too, posed grave problems. Restored 
clergy would use their great influence over the people to turn them against 
the English, and they should therefore not be allowed to return. And 
what of the secular possessors of lands in Normandy? While it might be 
possible, for the honour of the crown of France, to restore to their titulars 
the duchy of Alençon, the counties of Harcourt, Eu, Tancarville, Maine, 
Perche, Anjou, Mortain, Longueville and other lands which were part of the 
domain, it was impossible to dispossess the large number of English and 


1At least 3 copies of these proposals have survived: (i) Lambeth Palace Library, 
MS. 506 fos. 46—50: (ii) BN., n.a.f. 6215 fos. 68—7ov: (iii) BN., n.a.f. 6524 fos. 
148-52. See also PPC, v. 378-82. 

13BN., n.a.f. 6215 fos. 75v-8o. 
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loyal Norman holders of ‘fiez nobles’ (for none could doubt that acceptance 
of the terms would lead to their dispossession in practice) without devising 
some method of compensation. While dispossessed clergy could be com- 
pensated with the first benefices to fall vacant, the problem of what to do 
with secular landowners was far more difficult to solve. In any scheme of 
compensation to be devised, the French must be made to pay a goodly 
share. Finally, should Normandy be surrendered if it risked losing its 
sovereign courts? The appeal to self-interest is evident throughout the 
argument. 

'The proposals were unlikely to find acceptance. Although the English 
were to be allowed all that they held in Guyenne, as well as the whole duchy 
of Normandy (except for the Mont St. Michel and the homage of the duchy 
of Brittany), in addition to the towns and castles of Calais and Guisnes 
which they had long held, they were unlikely to agree to the abandonment 
by Henry VI of the French royal arms and title. The arguments against 
allowing Orléans his freedom, and permitting all persons to return freely to 
their lands and benefices (proposals which made nonsense of the conquest), 
were based upon a strong emotional appeal to the successful days of the 
reign of Henry V and to his orders given on his deathbed. Try as the 
French might to allay English fears by the inclusion of a clause stipulating 
that any strategic spot in the French king's lands might be put under 
the charge of an English captain if the place in any way threatened English 
security, they were unlikely to win over the English council to the terms 
of a truce which involved the peopling of the duchy of Normandy, while 
still nominally English, by persons whose loyalty really belonged to the 
Valois king. 

There appears to be no record of what transpired when the small group 
reported back to the council: the French protocol had ceased to record 
events on 29 July, and Bekynton, remaining at Calais, did not report the 
proceedings in England.! The materials contained in Gloucester’s protest 
against the release of the duke of Orléans, together with the council’s reply, 
both of which probably date from the early months of 1440, may yield 
some clue.? Although Beaufort was not present, his chief diplomatic lieu- 
tenant was there. Kemp, so Gloucester narrates—and although his account 
is hostile there is no reason to doubt its authenticity—strove to the limits 
to persuade the king to abstain from using the French royal title, to which 
Gloucester objected strongly, saying that he would sooner die than agree 
to it. Gloucester, too, was to object violently to the release of the duke of 
Orléans, which he described as an even greater mistake than the holding 
of the peace convention itself, for the struggle between the Burgundian 
and Orléanist factions in France would divide that country for ever, 
whereas the return of Orléans could well unite them, much to the dis- 
advantage of England. 

1Piero da Monte had spoken to Kemp by 11 Aug. Haller (p. 113, n. 2) describes 
the Italian’s version of these events as ‘vollkommen unwahr’. 

2 Letters and Papers, ii. 440-60. 
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In spite of Kemp's desire for peace and compromise he was unable to 
make any headway against Gloucester's stubbornness. During the recess 
the town of Meaux, not far from Paris, had been captured by Richemont, a 
double blow to the peace party as it removed from their hands a valuable 
negotiating counter, as well as helping to convince their opponents, led by 
Gloucester, that the French were not sincere in their desire for peace. It 
would seem, therefore, that in Beaufort's absence there was nothing that 
Kemp could do towards making the young king, only fairly recently come of 
age, amenable to their proposals. 

On 9 September those who had been to London returned to Calais? and 
joined those of the embassy, including Beaufort and Bekynton, who had re- 
mained behind.? To Beaufort they handed over the new instructions which 
had been given them, instructions which were unlikely, as they stood, to 
further the cause of peace.* The king, it was stated, saw as ‘right unreas- 
onable' the proposals concerning the non-use of the royal title of France, 
the restitution of benefices and possessions, and the release of the duke of 
Orléans. In the cause of peace England would be satisfied with Normandy 
(but including the Mont St. Michel), the duchy of Guyenne, the towns of 
Calais and Guisnes and the other territories offered, but these could not be 
held of the French king, for the English king was always to retain his title 
to the crown of France. Especially troublesome were the legal and practical 
implications of restitution. It seems more than probable that the king 
was under pressure not to yield on this point from persons who, standing 
to suffer considerable personal losses, could point to the lessening of pres- 
tige which the Crown would sustain if, by withdrawal, the whole Lancastrian 
involvement in France were to beundermined. On one point only was there 
some spirit of compromise: the king was willing to allow Orléans his freedom 
for a while to help bring about peace, but only under heavy guarantees.® 

In Bekynton's protocol these instructions are followed by a memorandum 
in which were listed twelve reasons for not agreeing to the French proposals. 


1 PPC, v. 384, 397; A. Bossuat, Perrinet Gressart et François de Surienne, agents de 
P Angleterre (Paris, 1936), pp. 270-1. 

3'They had left London about ro days previously (P.R.O., E 101/323/9, E 364/73/ 
I, 9) They were probably held up waiting for their instructions which were 
dated at Langley on 3o Aug. (PPC, v. 391). 

3 For Bekynton's description of events in and around Calais at this time see PPC, 
v. 384-8 and Official Correspondence of Thomas Bekynton, ed. G. Williams (Rolls 
Ser., 1872), i. 1034. 

4 PPC, v. 388-91. 

5See the copy of the English ‘responsio’ to the French offers now in BN., n.a.f. 
6215 fos. 70v—73v. The proposals were refused on several grounds: (i) they denied 
the principles behind the war waged by the king and his predecessors; (ii) the 
English could not give up the towns they held outside Normandy, Guyenne and 
Calais; (iii) to restore clergy and laymen to their Norman possessions would be 
against all justice, for these men were rebels, and the present owners would inevi- 
tably Jose all; (iv) the duke of Orléans ought to pay a ransom of up to £ 100,000 sterling. 

* PPC, v. 391-5. They bear a close resemblance to the reasons set out in the 
‘responsio’ described in n. 5 above. 
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The first six concerned the effects of a truce upon the king's title and juris- 
diction in France. Acceptance of the proposals would put the just cause 
behind the wars into doubt, as the Lancastrian title to France would be 
denied:! but as the title ‘king of France’ belonged to the king as a person, 
as well as to the Crown, the two could not be considered separately. A 
physical withdrawal from France and a formal renunciation of the French 
royal title would mean that England lost all rights of jurisdiction in France, 
for the claim to authority implied a title. Loss of title, too, would imply 
that English rule had been tyrannous, not to say illegal, and the English 
king would lose the use of the title at the Roman curia, before general 
councils and elsewhere. Thus both the moral and practical implications 
argued against renunciation. 

The remaining: objections concerned the implications as they affected 
others. It would be a near impossible task to restore lands and benefices 
in Normandy to those now living outside the king’s obedience, and to admit 
rebels (the English persisted in regarding those Normans who had supported 
the Valois cause as rebels) would be politically dangerous to English rule. 
Besides, it would be acting against both human and divine law to deprive 
Englishmen of what was legally theirs in France and Normandy. For what 
would be the value of grants made by letters patent? What would happen 
to men who had spent their lives in the royal service, and who had nothing 
to live by except their French lands? While the possibility of compensation 
was admitted—only to be hastily branded as too expensive—it was claimed 
that the abandonment of the lands given to the English would cause men 
to leave the royal service as men without hope, and that such men would 
be unwilling to serve the Crown again in future. 

The English rejection of all chance of compromise must have dis- 
appointed, if not surprised, Beaufort. Certainly he must have been em- 
barrassed by the decision,? but as mediator he had to accept whatever 
instructions were given to the official English embassy. However, if he 
could avoid having to give a formal reply to the French, Beaufort could 
leave the door ajar for further negotiations which, he doubtless hoped, 
might one day take place. In this respect the French played into his hands. 
On 11 September, the last day agreed upon for a reunion between the two 
embassies, the English ambassadors rode off early to the meeting place only 
to be informed that the French had not been seen at Gravelines, their base, 
since 30 July. For the English the opportunity of practising moral righteous- 
ness was too good to be missed. The ambassadors heard Kemp read out a 
written protest against the French (prepared in advance?) before several 
notaries public, who were required to make authenticated copies. This 
done, and with the French placed firmly in the wrong, the English returned 
to Calais.? 


1This was Sir John Fastolf’s view (Letters and Papers, ii. 576). 

*Bekynton recalls how much the duchess Isabella wished the convention to 
continue (PPC, v. 397-9). 

3 Ibid., pp. 395-6. 
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The French appeared to have no desire to continue the negotiations. They 
probably realized that a negative reply to their proposals would be forth- 
coming, and there seemed little point in returning to Oye.t The excuse 
that the terms had to be put before a meeting of the princes of the blood, 
a meeting which could not take place before 25 September? was perhaps 
but a sham to cover up an unwillingness to prolong negotiations. Nor were 
the English, now morally indignant, any readier to continue. An enemy 
who was guilty of military provocation such as the capture of Meaux, and 
who offered no more than he had done at Arras four summers previously, 
was not open to honest dealing.? Blind to its own blindness, the English 
war party used such arguments to bring the proceedings to a close. Others, 
like Beaufort, may have hoped that something could still be achieved in 
the future. At present it was better to wait. Any one of these reasons was 
sufficient to send the English ambassadors back to London—empty-handed. 

But not quite so. The conference was, in fact, to end on the happier note of 
a mercantile truce with Flanders. On 18 September three Burgundian en- 
voys arrived at Calais to begin negotiations.* The work lasted some ten 
days: it cannot have been difficult, although the lawyers of the English 
embassy were kept busy discussing and checking the clauses (the truce was 
based on one of the time of Henry IV) and the Burgundians were obliged 
to travel to St. Omer to consult their duke and duchess whose agreement, 
however, was soon obtained. On 29 September the truces were finally 
sealed.5 

The truce, which was to take effect on 1 November (except for a clause 
on fishing rights which was to come into effect one month earlier) concerned 
trade, fishing and maritime affairs between England, Ireland and Calais on 
the one hand, and Flanders, Brabant and the town of Malines on the other. 
The sea routes between Calais, Brabant and Flanders were to be open to all 
trades (wool and leather being specifically mentioned) except war weapons, 
and merchants who were subjects of the duke of Burgundy were to be free 
to come and stay in England. Regulations about customs were fixed, it 
being agreed that no taxes were to be levied on the cargoes of ships forced 
into port by storm or enemies.? 

Within a few days the English ambassadors had left Calais and had sailed 
back to England. In small groups they made their way to London to wait 

1 fbid., p. lxxviii. 

? Jbid., pp. 396, 403. On 25 Aug. Charles VII wrote to the citizens of Reims, 
mentioning the convention, but stating that he could make no decision on the pro- 
posals put forward by the duke of Orléans and the duchess Isabella without con- 
sultation. 'l'hey were ordered to send representatives to Paris for 25 Sept. to give 
advice. A meeting actually took place at Orléans on that day, but since an insufficient 
number of persons were present, they were told to reassemble at Bourges on 15 Feb. 
1440 (Beaucourt, iii. 526-8). It is difficult to judge whether the king was procrasti- 
nating deliberately, or not. 

3 PPC, v. 398-9. * Ibid., pp. 400-5. 

ë Ibid., p. 405. See Arch. Nord, B 572/15729. 

* Rymer, X. 736—7. In Feb. 1440 an extension of this truce, to include the people 
of Normandy, Aquitaine and the Marches of Calais, was (ibid., p. 761). 
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upon the king, who returned to the capital on 9 October. On the following 
day, in the presence of the chancellor and the ambassadors, but with 
Gloucester notably absent, Kemp gave an account of the mission, presenting 
the chancellor with a copy of the refutation made to the peace proposals. 
The embassy was at an end.* 


The ambassadors had secured the renewal of trading relations and an un- 
official peace between England and the territories of the duchy of Burgundy, 
but they had failed in what was avowedly their principal aim, the achieve- 
ment of peace with France. Yet, within two days of the embassy reporting 
back to the king at Kennington it was announced that the proposal, made 
jointly on 15 September by Beaufort, the duchess Isabella and the duke of 
Orléans, that another conference should take place on or before 1 May 1440, 
had been accepted by the king.? Further, on 25 October, the duke of 
Orléans informed his friends in France that he was to be temporarily re- 
leased to go to France to help make peace and conclude arrangements for the 
payment of his ransom.? 

The events surrounding the release of Orléans, which was finally nego- 
tiated on 2 July 1440 and ratified by the French on 16 August, have been 
described before, and being but a postscript to the negotiations of 1439 
need not be told again.* Their importance lies not so much in the fact that a 
captivity of twenty-five years was brought to an end but rather in that 
Orléans's release, engineered by Beaufort, shows that the cardinal was now 
convinced of the necessity of making peace, which could the more easily be 
achieved by granting Orléans his freedom. Unlike Gloucester, Beaufort had 
no fears that Orléans, once released, would prove to be England's worst 
enemy. Nor did he believe any more that the duke was a diplomatic pawn 
of much value. Unlike Gloucester, who *knew no difference between con- 
cession and dishonour',5 he had appreciated the true significance of the 
convention and of the military setbacks which England was suffering at the 
time. 

Gloucester, on the other hand, blind to events and misled by his false 
convictions, insisted that England should remain true to the last wishes of 
his brother, Henry V.* To him the release of Orléans was tantamount to 
treason; in the parliament of 1439-40 he protested against what he had 
heard that Beaufort was planning to do." Early in 1440 he issued a protest 
accusing Beaufort and Kemp, both of them cardinals, of pursuing a mis- 
guided policy,? and after Easter in the same year he protested yet again 

1PPC, v. 405-7. 3 P.R.O., C 76/122 m. 31. 

3P, Champion, Vie de Charles d'Orléans 1394-1465 (Paris, 1911), p. 297; P.R.O., 
E 30/462. 

dela, ch. xi. 5PPC, v, p. lxxviii. 

*Elizabeth M. Burney, ‘The English Rule of Normandy, 1435-50’, pp. 168-9. 
'This unpublished Oxford B.Litt. thesis (1958) is cited by kind permission of the 
author. 

"The Chronicles of London, ed. C. L. Kingsford (Oxford, 1905), p. 153. 

8 Letters and Papers, ii. 440-51. 
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against the release of Orléans.! In both these documents he showed how he 
felt Orléans to be plotting against England, and how Orléans's conversa- 
tions with the French and Burgundians at Oye, and finally his release, 
would contribute to the downfall of English power in France. The spirit of 
Gloucester's appeals is clearly discernible, too, in the second article brought 
against the duke of Suffolk in 1450: he had, it was said, helped the French 
by accepting money from Orléans to secure his release, and by urging him 
to persuade Charles VII to rise against the English and the lands which 
they controlled in France.? 

If the events of the summer of 1439 help to illuminate Gloucester's 
thinking, they help perhaps even more towards an understanding of Beau- 
fort's actions as the leader of the peace party. Mr. McFarlane argued that 
the cause of peace was already gaining ground before 1435, provided that no 
sacrifice of territory or national pride was involved. England, and 
Gloucester, had won military success too easily, and this had led to a deter- 
mination to concede nothing, and to denounce all concessions as treasonable. 
It was this attitude which led to the English refusal of the proposals made 
at Oye, and it was against such a rigid and obstinate stand that Chancellor 
John Stafford spoke at the opening of the 1439 parliament.* 

On this occasion Stafford was expressing not his own opinion but that 
of the council, with Beaufort at its head. A few months later that same 
council issued a reply to Gloucester's protest on the betrayal of English 
interests.5 It underlined the urgent need for peace. 'T'he king, it was stated, 
having heard reports given to him by those sent on the embassy, was sure 
that the French would be willing to make peace, but only if the duke of 
Orléans were included in the treaty. Hence he must be released, for by 
agreeing to give the duke his freedom, the English could oblige the French 
to lower their terms, and Orléans could work actively in the cause of peace. 

These were broad and important issues. What had the convention at Oye 
done to bring about peace? 1f it had failed to achieve a cessation in hos- 
tilities, it had nonetheless served to convince Beaufort, Kemp and others not 
only that peace was necessary, but that it was also possible. Although the 
French were confident and riding on the wave of military success, they 
had gone further than the English in offering concessions which might have 
led to peace. Once the stumbling-block of the English claim to the French 
crown had been put aside, albeit temporarily, three main issues remained: 
the matter of homage and fealty, upon which the French were adamant;? 
the practical issue of lands, upon which they showed themselves to be at 
least accommodating; and the release of Orléans, without which no peace 
could be said to be final. The English refused to accept the principle of 

1Rymer, x. 764-7 * Rotuli Parliamentorum, v. 177-8. 

3K. B. McFarlane, ‘England: The Lancastrian Kings, 1399-1461’, in Cambridge 
Medieval History, viii. 398. 

4 Rotuli Parliamentorum, v. 3. See E. F. Jacob, ‘Archbishop John Stafford’, 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., sth ser., xii (1962), 11-12. 

5 Letters and Papers, ii. 451—60. 

9E. F. Jacob, The Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1961), p. 467. 
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homage; their king held from God alone. Over the matter of lands and 
territories to be held by them in the future, they tried to achieve by diplom- 
acy what the force of arms had failed to achieve, and in so doing they 
risked losing all. Nor would they, for the moment, release Orléans without 
ransom. It was in this atmosphere that the convention had come to an end. 

If the prospect of peace had indeed been growing for some years, and 
especially so since the real advent to power of the Beaufort following in 1437, 
then that prospect suffered a setback with the issue of the ambassadors' 
original procuration and its accompanying instructions. Indeed the in- 
fluence of Gloucester and the supporters of a truculent policy towards 
France may not have been so inconsiderable even in the spring of 1439 as has 
sometimes been made out. 

However, a change was coming about, and the turning-point is reached 
with the convention of Oye. The events of that summer certainly witnessed 
Gloucester's last successful attempt to influence relations with France and 
his old enemy, Burgundy. The Beaufort party now took over the direction 
of foreign policy: events are a witness to this change. Beaufort's own pro- 
curation, vague and wide in its extent and powers, marks the real beginning: 
to have entered into the spirit of the ambassadors' original procuration 
would have destroyed any hope and confidence which had been built up 
between England and Burgundy earlier in the year. With the decision, 
guaranteed by Beaufort himself, to moderate the ambassadors' procuration, 
and to make the release of Orléans a negotiable issue, the English advanced 
one step further towards a compromise. 

Beaufort and the ambassadors were, however, greatly hampered by their 
instructions. It is clear that, since these remained unchanged and corre- 
sponded more in tone to the original procuration than to the amended one, 
the ambassadors were obliged to negotiate at a considerable disadvantage. 
To the French the English attitude, instead of continuing along the way of 
compromise, appeared in fact to harden, although the French probably sus- 
pected that the official English view was not shared by all the ambassadors 
as private individuals. T'he French must have realized that Beaufort, at any 
rate, was willing to make concessions in order to achieve some positive 
result. Hence his decision to allow Orléans to meet the duchess Isabella 
and the French ambassadors: on 12 July so that ways of peace 'per eum 
induci possent’: on 27 July (when the negotiations had almost broken down) 
‘ut per ejus mediacionem res ad ulteriora progrederentur’.! 

It is therefore arguable that in spite of an English reluctance to consider 
Orléans as an official negotiator, the ambassadors under Beaufort's leader- 
ship were beginning to realize that he must be brought into the negotiations 
at Oye, and at any other meetings that might take place in future. The ab- 
sence of Beaufort and many privy councillors at Calais? enabled Gloucester 
to reject the offers in August (in spite of Kemp's pleadings) but once they 
had returned in October, their influence over the king became once again 
paramount. Their acceptance of Orléans as a mediator (a big step forward) 

1 PPC, v. 363, 376. The italics are mine. ? Ibid., p. xxxiii. 
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enabled the council to decide, only a few days after reporting to the king, 
that negotiations with France would be renewed and that the duke would 
be given his temporary freedom to work in the cause of peace. From 
this it was but a short step to his actual release in 1440, a decision which 
caused Gloucester to attack Beaufort and Kemp as the betrayers of English 
interests. The Gordian knot had been cut, however, and this was to in- 
fluence English diplomacy towards France for some years to come. 

The events of 1439 marked, therefore, not only the realization by Beaufort 
and the royal council that peace was to England's interest, but also the 
‘first definite steps towards its implementation. The change was one away 
from a senseless and stubborn assertion of rights which could not be main- 
tained, to some form of compromise and conciliation, culminating in the 
Truce of Tours (1444) and a royal marriage.! This was not to be peace at 
any price, but peace negotiated from strength. For this reason it was not 
long before the council appointed Richard, duke of York, as the king's 
lieutenant in Normandy, for York already had some solid military achieve- 
ments to his credit. A strong military hand could provide firm backing for 
the newly-aligned diplomacy. Otherwise, if nothing were done, the gradual 
French advance would never be checked, and all would have been in vain. 


C. T. ALLMAND 
1Jacob, Fifteenth Century, p. 468. The question of a royal marriage had been 


mentioned, but very halfheartedly, in the English instructions. Significantly, unlike 
at Arras, it did not come up as a point of discussion between the ambassadors. 


Supervising the Finances of the Third Earl of 
Huntingdon, 1 580—1595 


DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN the estimated revenue from an estate and the 
actual amount of cash coming into a nobleman's coffers in the second half 
of the sixteenth century might well be great. On the one hand the possessor 
of vast estates, a nobleman could yet be in very real difficulties over the 
raising of sufficient money to allow him to live in the style expected of him 
by society. From first entering into his inheritance Henry, third earl of 
Huntingdon, was faced by this dilemma. For the first twelve years during 
which he was head of his family he had the time to attend to the realizing 
of his assets, but he achieved little. Unlike the ninth earl of Northumberland 
or the third earl of Cumberland he devised no far-reaching plans for re- 
organizing his estates.1 Then he was called away from his lands to be Presi- 
dent of the Council in the North. Of necessity he delegated the oversight 
of his financial affairs to other members of his family and increasingly his 
able younger brother, Francis Hastings, took it upon himself to supervise the 
Hastings lands. The correspondence between Huntingdon and his brother 
discloses in vivid, if confused, detail the problems which they grappled with 
together.? f 

The lands Huntingdon inherited in 1560 were probably not extensive 
enough except under the most scientific management to fulfil his public and 
private commitments. His marriage in May 1553 to Katherine Dudley, 
arranged to confirm the political alliance between his father and Northum- 
berland, had brought no new estates to the family.? At his accession he 
succeeded not only to his father's debts, but also to his responsibilities as a 

1A. R. Batho, ‘The finances of an Elizabethan nobleman: Henry Percy, ninth 
earl of Northumberland’, Econ. Hist. Rev., and ser., ix (1956-7), 433-50; R. T. 
Spence, ‘The Cliffords, earls of Cumberland, 1579-1646 . . .’, unpublished London 
Ph.D. thesis, 1959. 

*'There are some 100 unindexed letters between Huntingdon and Sir Francis 
Hastings dealing almost exclusively with financial matters among the uncatalogued 
Hastings Manuscripts in the Huntington Library, San Marino, California. While 
there is no series of rentals and accounts for the Hastings estates for the second part of 
the 16th century to parallel those for the Percy or Clifford estates and so an exact 
statistical comparison with the researches of Dr. Batho and Dr. Spence is pre- 
cluded, these letters form a unique commentary on the intricacies of the raising of 
finance and the management of estates generally. I quote from the Hastings manu- 
scripts with the permission of the Director of the Huntington Library, and acknowl- 
edge with gratitude the granting of an International Fellowship by the American 
Association of University Women which made my work there possible. 

*In the settlement made between Northumberland and the 2nd earl of Hunting- 
don, Katherine Dudley was promised the manors of Ryton, Morton and Chelsemore 
in Warwickshire, but apparently Northumberland's attainder caused their for- 
feiture (British Museum, Harley MS. 3881 fos. 43-4). 
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parent. He had five sisters for whom to provide dowries, four brothers to 
establish upon estates as his father had precisely specified in his will. To 
add very greatly to his difficulties, his mother lived on for a further sixteen 
years, holding large parts of the family estates both in her own right and as 
her jointure. With every appearance of accuracy Huntingdon subsequently 
claimed that he enjoyed in 1560 only a third of his lands; another third was 
in the control of his mother for as long as she lived, and the remainder was 
charged to the payment of his father’s debts and the maintenance of his 
other children.? Irresistibly the debts grew. The new countess of Hunting- 
don revealed their urgency when she wrote to her brother, Leicester, in 1561 
beseeching his help in seeing that Huntingdon soon returned from Court 
and in obtaining her own discharge from attendance there: 


I assure you when he shall goo he shall not be hable to carrye fortye poundes 
in his pursse to beare his charges the hole journey, but yf he spende more I am sure 
he must borrowe yt theare, and that he neadyth not for I trowe he owyth fyve 
or sixe thousand pounde of the least and maye not spende a yeare past fyve or 
six hundryth. Good brother consider his state & helpe that he maye not spend 
more than he hath? 


Even while he held no public office (he was not appointed one of the 
guardians of Mary, queen of Scots, until 1569), Huntingdon failed to live 
within his straitened income and in 1570 he gratuitously added to his encum- 
brances when he acquired two-thirds of the manor of Canford and the alum 
and copperas mines there.* Consequently when he was made President of 
the Council in the North in August 1572 he was already in serious financial 
difficulties which his new office, with its fee of £1,000 a year fixed in the 
reign of Henry VIII, offered no prospect of alleviating. 

Doubtless one of the reasons for Huntingdon's appointment as Lord 
President so soon after the Rebellion of the Earls was that he had no personal 
interest in the north. His main estates lay in Leicestershire, around Stoke 
Poges in Buckinghamshire, and in the counties of Dorset, Somerset, Devon 
and Cornwall; these latter were part of the Botreaux inheritance brought to 
the family through the highly advantageous marriage William Lord 
Hastings, Chamberlain to Edward IV, arranged for his son with Mary, Lady 
Hungerford.5 Since his new office demanded that he should spend large 


1The will of Francis, 2nd earl of Huntingdon, is included in his inquisition post 
mortem (Public Record Office, E 150/1158/12). 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury (Cecil) MSS., iii. 275; Huntingdon to Burghley, 
19 Aug. 1587. 'This estimate is confirmed by the notes Huntingdon made when 
he was performing his father's will (Huntington Library, H.A. Family Papers, 
Genealogical, Unindexed. Documents in the Huntington Library will be referred 
to henceforth by their serial number alone, H.A.). 

*Historical Manuscripts Commission, Chancery Lane, Baskerville Transcripts. 
Dudley Papers, 1/153. 

*P.R.O., C 54/820. The Canford mines involved him in a very heavy initial 
outlay and a tedious and expensive lawsuit. See below p. 43. 

5Brit, Mus., Harl. MS. 3881 fo. 18 and H.A. Family Papers, Box 1464-83. 
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parts of every year at York, and sometimes reside there continuously, 
Huntingdon needed a substitute to oversee his personal affairs if his finances 
were to be saved from absolute confusion. He found one in his younger 
brother, Francis Hastings. In 1572 Hastings was twenty-six years old and 
suitably married to Magdalen Vernon, widow of Sir Ralph Langford and 
daughter and co-heir of George Vernon ‘the King of the Peak’. He had 
already settled on the family manor of Market Bosworth in Leicestershire. 
Huntingdon had seen that he received a thorough education at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and probably at the Inns of Court. Now he was more than 
ready to employ his energy in Huntingdon's service.! 

At first Francis Hastings took part in relatively minor activities, such as 
being present when the manorial courts were held at Ashby de la Zouch in 
Leicestershire, the chief seat of the family.* Then, as Huntingdon in- 
creased his borrowings, he came more and more to rely on his brother's 
assistance. In 1565 he had received ready money from Sir Thomas Lodge 
on the condition that he repaid Lodge’s debt of £4,000 to the queen by the 
spring of 1570. He had not been able to fulfil this pledge and in November 
1570 the Crown had agreed to delay repayment for ten years upon the 
security of Huntingdon's manors in Leicestershire, Somerset and Oxford- 
shire.? Ten years elapsed, no payment had been made and the forfeiture 
of the manors seemed imminent. Huntingdon could not leave York: every- 
thing depended upon Hastings. He obediently moved to London and for 
three months tirelessly lobbied Burghley, Walsingham and Leicester on 
his brother's behalf. Sir Walter Mildmay proved a particular friend and 
edited the wording of the petition Huntingdon thought of submitting to the 
queen.® Finally the queen was reluctantly brought to agree to a further 
stalling of the debt, now swollen to nearly £11,000 with temporary customs 
debts for the export of broad cloths and debts Huntingdon had inherited 
from Edward Lord Hastings of Loughborough. The rich manor of Lubbes- 
thorpe in Leicestershire was offered as a new security.9 To Huntingdon the 
danger of forfeiture had seemed very near and for the six years’ breathing 
space Hastings gained for him he was immensely grateful. Hastings con- 
sidered he deserved no thanks and in a letter set out the extent of his devotion 
to his brother's cause, which never flagged so long as he lived: 


Where your Lor[dship] taketh care for my troble herein it troubleth me more 
that you should have any thought to care for that, then my travayle in your cause, 
for when it shall seme troblesome unto me to travaile anyway for you I may well 
shame to looke any man in the face, being not only ingratefull, but ingratitude 
itself yf I should so forgett myself towardes you who hath don more for me than 
I can or will stand here to repeate." 


1I hope in the future to publish an edition of the letters of Francis Hastings, an 
enthusiastic Puritan and member of parliament. 

1 H.A. Manorial Papers, Leics., Ashby court roll, 1571-2. 

*H.A. ‘Seals’ 231, 3 Nov. 1570. *3H.A. 5081, 5084. 

*H.A. 5083. *H.A. ‘Seals’ 242. 

"TH.A. 5083; Hastings to Huntingdon, 15 Nov. 1580. 
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The emergency of 1580 made it essential that a greater revenue should be 
raised from the Hastings estates if there was to be any hope of liquidating 
the debt within the stipulated six years. Huntingdon's average annual re- 
ceipts were clearly not enough both to pay off the considerable debts which 
had already accumulated to the Crown and private lenders and to provide 
for his household. By 1580 he had already sold large tracts of land chiefly 
in Cornwall and Yorkshire, but also in Devonshire, Somerset and Leicester- 
shire, for a known total of a little under £36,500.! Assuming that the lands 
had been sold at the usual rate of twenty years’ purchase, these estates 
would have brought in an annual income of something under £2,000.? To 
balance this permanent fall in annual income Huntingdon had at last come 
into possession of his mother’s lands. Katherine Pole, dowager countess of 
Huntingdon, had died in 1576. The new source of income from these lands 
was probably very approximately equal to that from the lands he had been 
forced to sell? It seems likely that at this time Huntingdon was receiving 
an average minimum income of £3,000, perhaps £3,500, from his estates. 

From 1580 onwards a definite attempt was made to exploit the lands in the 
south-west of England. The Cornish lands had already been sold but large 
estates still remained in Somerset and Devon. These manors were rarely 
visited by the family: they lay nowhere near Huntingdon’s accustomed 
route between York and the Court. Francis Hastings determined to make 
good this lack of knowledge and probably in 1582 set out to inspect the lands 
in the south-west himself. His whole purpose was to discover how Hunting- 
don’s revenue could be increased on these outlying estates. In his thorough 
fashion he made notes on all he saw.’ No detail of neglect was too small to be 

1The exact total of money known to have been raised from land sales between 
1560 and 1580 is £36,465 7s od. This sum is largely an addition of the prices re- 
corded in some 75 deeds of sale now in the Huntington Library (H.A. Unnumbered 
deeds, Wilts., Cornw., Leics., Devon, Notts., Som.). Very occasionally the sale price 
of a manor (or a recognisance for the payment of the undertaking, which has been 
presumed to be about twice the actual sale price) is recorded on the deeds of aliena- 
tion on the Close Rolls as in P.R.O., C 54/638, 668, 772, 948, 975, 977, 984. These 
have also been included in the final total. It is, however, likely that other sales took 
place which were not recorded on the Close Rolls and for which no original deeds 
survive. £36,465 7s od is a minimum total. 

2This approximation has to be made since there are no complete rentals for the 
Hastings estates for this period now surviving. 

*?'The conventional valuation given in the Livery Fine of the lands of the dowager 
countess was £518 os 114d but this was only for the lands she was holding in her 
own right as heir of the countess of Salisbury and does not include the lands of 
her jointure. Huntingdon himself claimed that his mother had one-third of his 
whole estate (see p. 34, n. 3 above). 

* By the time of his death Huntingdon had raised a known total of £91,590 6s 2d 
from the sale of Jands, and still some land remained to his heir. Lands sold for this 
sum should have produced a theoretical income of £4,500 a year. In fact there 
was no period when Huntingdon was in possession of the whole of his estates and 
receiving an income of this size. Already by 1580 a third of the sales had been 
carried through. 

5H.A. Family Papers, Box 1561-76, unindexed. ‘A note of remembrances of 
things on my iourney'. In Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings MSS., iv. 341 there isa 
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set down. He began his survey at Start Point belonging to the manor of 
Stokenham; there the Rives were neglecting their duty by not making 
claim to shipwrecks and so giving the officers of the earl of Bedford and Sir 
Matthew Arundel the chance to encroach.! Potential profits from some of 
the small towns were being overlooked: 


Somerton i8 a conveniente place for the assises & sessions, & if the market were 
continewed it woulde prove a prety towne which I must call upon my lorde for: 
the tenants of Somerton abuse my lordes wod greatly. 

... To the hundreth of Wellow belongeth nothing but a place for the lordes 
pounde in Wellow towne, where my lordes officer kepeth courte in the strete in a 
place known for that use: unto this hundred also belongeth a faire kepte the ixth of 
May where my lorde hathe bene accustomed to gather the profites wholly by his 
officer, & is now lately disturbed by Sir Water Hungerforde who hathe of late 
builded up a tole house, & dothe appointe his men to walke the faire & take the 
profites & that forcibly denying my lorde to have any property in the faire at all. 
He also doth offer my lorde diverse other wronges touching this hundreth & 
many wayes els that woulde be loked unto. 


Mineral rights were carefully recorded: at Kilmersdon Hastings noted 
there were coals to be got. Huntingdon's privilege of fishing in the river of 
his manor of Aller had been impeached. Yet Hastings realized that it was 
from the better management of the land itself that there was the most hope 
for improvement. Enclosure was being extensively carried out, but with 
little reference to the lord. The behaviour of Huntingdon's tenant at 
Hardington had been the most flagrant: 


the which vilage is wholly enclosed & made pasture & no house left but his 
owne, & he pulleth downe the churche, & it is scause knowne where the parsonage 
house stode to which there is knowne to be glebe belonging but where it lyith wil 
hardly be founde, therefore some spedy care woulde be had to loke to it, this Mr. 
Bamfielde denyeth my lordes officers from coming upon his grounde to sease any 
strey or other profite for my lorde, & denyeth also to come to my lordes courte & 
to presente any commoditye to my lorde saving his common fine only which he 
payeth. 


Enclosure had already taken place also at Hatherley: 'At Mapperton & 
Clopton they desire a licence from my lorde to exchange & enclose for Mr. 
Rives hathe enclosed muche of his owne already & yet surchargeth the 
fieldes under colour of a piece of his lying open.’ Hastings offered no objec- 


mention of this account but it is attributed to an early 17th-cent. surveyor of the 
5th earl of Huntingdon. The account is without doubt in Hastings's hand and must 
have been made before he became well acquainted with the south-west in 1583 (from 
his remarks it seems that he is visiting the estates for the first time). It is not likely 
to have been earlier than 1580. 

!In a case which Huntingdon began in the chancery, perhaps in the 1580s, he 
complained that he had been deprived of money and goods washed ashore from 
ships wrecked near the coast estimated to be worth £1,000 (P.R.O., C 3/92/32). The 
Rives were apparently a local family. See below for a reference to Mr. Rive en- 
closing at Maperton. 
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tions to enclosure; in fact he suggested that if a down of 200 acres were 
enclosed at Kilmersdon ‘it were more commodious bothe to the lorde and 
tenante': his complaint was that so far the benefits from unsupervised en- 
closure had accrued to the tenants only and not to the lord. The valuation of 
Huntingdon’s demesne in the county of Somerset, which apparently 
followed upon Hastings's preliminary survey, illustrates dramatically how 
much enclosure could improve the rent from land: at Maperton and 
Hatherley the unenclosed demesne land was worth 6s 8d an acre improved 
rent, but on Aller moor the closes were worth 13s 4d an acre, and it was 
hoped that at Aller Chantry the land could be leased at 15s an acre.! 

. These improvements were too gradual to satisfy Huntingdon's pressing 
demands: the necessity for them had existed a generation earlier. In the 
fifteen-eighties he could not wait for the slow accumulation of rent. A 
quicker method of raising revenue had to be found and recourse was had to 
fines which could be taken on the granting of leases for very long terms of 
years. These fines differed from the fines normally taken on the admission 
of a tenant to his land in that once levied they could not in the foreseeable 
future be repeated. On the manor of Stokenham, for example, from 1581 
onwards parcels of land were being leased, often to the sitting tenants, for 
terms ranging from 1,000 to 3,000 years for large entry fines and small re- 
served annual rents. In three years almost £5,000 was received from the one 
lordship, but 3,000 years would pass before fines could be taken from all the 
lands again. Huntingdon himself realized that the potentialities of Stoken- 
ham for revenue purposes were exhausted, and in a letter to Hastings gave 
his consent to the sale of the manor.? 

It is indeed only from these letters which from 1580 passed regularly 
between Huntingdon and Hastings that anything approaching a complete 
picture of the running of the estates can be reconstructed. Already by 1583 
Huntingdon was eager to shuffle off their day to day management upon his 
brother. He wanted nothing more, he wrote from York, than to settle his 


1H.A. Manorial Papers, Som., Aller and Allermore. ‘A breff of ye value of my 
Lo. of Hunt, Demeasne in Com. Somerset'. 1583 or a little later. Of course the 
differences in soil have also to be taken into account. 

*H.A. Manorial Papers, Devon. The book of grants for leases for 3,000 years 
to divers persons made 23 Eliz. reserving rents to my lord and his heirs and all 
liberties and royalties. Cumberland in 1588 embarked on a similar policy of raising 
cash by granting very long leases (Spence, p. 37 ff.). 

*H.A. 5379; notes of Hastings in reply to a (lost) letter of Huntingdon, 9 Apr. 
[1584]. The manor of Stokenham was bought by Edward Ameredith, one of 
Huntingdon's officers. In a chancery case begun in 1595 by the tenants of Stokenham 
against their new lord, Ameredith stated that Huntingdon had sold 9 years previously 
to him and others divers parcels of land in Stokenham and later had also sold 
to him the residue of the manor. For the lands together with the manor be had 
paid £5,000 (P.R.O., C 2 Eliz./G 1/59). Of this £5,000 Ameredith had spent 
at least £1,500 on fines (H.A. Manorial Papers, Devon). So he probably paid 
£3,500 for the manor. The sth earl of Huntingdon complained later that his great- 
uncle's surveyors and officers took advantage of his necessity to buy his land at low 
prices (Bodleian Libr., MS. Carte 289 fo. 10). 
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estate that he might *with better quyetnes more dylygentlye followe my 
vocation heare than thys few yeares paste I have don or coulde doo’. He was 
therefore asking Hastings to take this care upon him, ‘yt you see to ye order 
of my hoole landes, for settyng, lettynge, sale of woodes and receyte of 
renttes, etc.’. He promised to appoint others to help him, but none were to 
act without Hastings's prior knowledge. The team Hastings headed was a 
sizable one. He naturally could call upon his other brothers and, especially 
when he was no longer resident in Leicestershire, Sir George Hastings 
aided by Walter Hastings supervised the estates there.* For legal counsel he 
could turn to Richard Branthwaite who was retained by Huntingdon at 
least from 1582 and probably earlier? Edward Ameredith, Roger Bromley, 
Richard Scudamore, all possibly with legal training, were also in Hunting- 
don's service and frequently employed on Commissions to view his manors.* 
Hastings received regular reports from the local stewards, from Thomas 
Stoughton whose special responsibility was for Canford and the mines, from 
John Collyns at Somerton, John Northover at Holton and Thomas Jennings 
who on occasions received all the rents from the lands in the south-west.5 
Whether Huntingdon had a permanent general receiver for all his estates is 
not clear. There was Francis Samwell who was styled auditor and died in 
1585; Stephen Harvey, his assistant, applied for his post and apparently got 
it.5 No over-all accounts survive for the estates after 1569 and it rather 
seems as if the lands in the south-west were considered as one unit, those in 
Leicestershire another, and those in Buckinghamshire, where William 
Burrell was receiving the rents and accounting for his own small empire, as a 
third.” On occasion the expert knowledge of John Norden was employed; 
he surveyed manors in Leicestershire and Buckinghamshire in 1587.8 

Francis Hastings had need of all the advice he could get as the demands 
made upon him by his brother became more insistent. By May 1584 matters 
had become particularly pressing and Huntingdon reluctantly asked 

1H.A. 5366; 3 Oct. 1583, Huntingdon to Hastings. 

*Sir George and Walter Hastings were both placed with Francis Hastings on the 
Commission to view Ashby in 1587 (H.A. Manorial Papers, Leics., Ashby). Sir 
George Hastings was being used to oversee the mortgaging or leasing of Knight- 
thorpe in 1590 (H.A. 5412). 

315 May 1582, Huntingdon granted an annuity out of the manor of Kirby jointly 
to Richard Branthwaite and Christopher Southouse (H.A. Uncatalogued deeds, 
Leics.). 

pene was on a Commission to view manors in Devon in 1562 (H.A. 
Manorial Papers, Various Counties) He was acting there again in 1583 (ibid., 
Devon). Bromley’s activities seem to have been confined more to Leicestershire 
(ibid., Leics., Ashby). Scudamore was acting as Huntingdon's receiver in 1569 
(Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 3881 fo. 53). 

SH.A. 12723, 12720, 1566, 9736 and Family Papers 1579-97. 

*H.A. Manorial Papers, Rutland, Lee; H.A. 4625-6. 

"H.AÀ. Accounts and Inventories, Box 5. 

*H.A. Manorial Papers, Leics., Ashby, and H.A. Miscellaneous Repair Box. It 
seems almost certain this was John Norden, the topographer. In The Surveyors 
Dialogue (1618), pp 105, 226 and 229, Norden makes reference to the manors of 
Kilmersdon, Ringwood, Somerton, which were all held by Huntingdon. 
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Hastings to remain in London all the term to act for him. Christopher 
Southouse was becoming restive for £210, part of the £600 he had lent, and 
was threatening to sue. The best solution Huntingdon could devise was that 
a further £1,000 should be borrowed from Freake and the part of the debt 
to Southouse and the obligation to Lord Mountjoy paid outofthat. Hastings 
was instructed to put off the claims of Vanekryn and Newman until they 
could be paid out of the next survey of the manor of Aller. Huntingdon 
hoped he could find some way to satisfy his debts to the duchy [of Lancaster ?] 
and to Hunte, but debts of £300 to Morley, £150 to Sir H[enry] G[ates], 
£50 to Parvis, £66 13s 4d to Waterhouse and £30 to Besse Throg[morton] 
had to be paid at once and these amounted to £600. The rest ought to be 
pacified by the help of Mr. Ewens and Mr. Hext from whom Hastings 
would be able to get credit for the amount of the fines already made. If he 
could not, then he could borrow £200 from Mr. Watson and £200 each on 
the bonds of his cousin Beaumont and John Alford. This would repay 
Southouse's debt of £600 apart from the £40 interest which Hastings should 
be able to raise without much difficulty.! 

To make these instructions the more confusing, Huntingdon followed 
them up with a further letter the next day. He had forgotten to make a 
copy of the earlier letter, so he could not remember what debts he had left 
out. He had gone through his notes again more carefully and realized that 
by the end of May he would have to pay £3,865; the £500 he owed Mr. 
Aldersay and the £150 [ ?] to Alderman Martyn was not part of this, nor the 
£413 to Edward Fysshar. He had included in the total the debt to the 
duchy which he thought was for £400, and the £400 more which he had 
taken up since Lady Day at York for household provisions, the £90 he 
thought he owed Alderman Webb, the £300 to Constantyne, {50 for Stoke 
and £600 to Mr. Kyllygrew. ‘Nowe howe thease payments may be supplyed 
is the question’. As Hastings knew, £1,000 was due from Lord Lumley’s 
loan.? He ought to be able to get {600 from Playfeer. Their cousin, 
Francis Beaumont, was due to pay £300 that term and f£.100 the neszt term: 
Huntingdon had written to ask him to pay the whole sum that term. If 
Huntingdon could only get £1,000 from ‘ye lyttell Knyght’ [Sir James 
Harington?] then he would only need £865. Hastings might to be able to 
raise this by putting one of Lord Lumley's statutes in Southouse's hands 

1H.A. 5382; Huntingdon to Hastings, 13 May 1584. 

*Huntingdon had recently undertaken Lord Lumley’s debts of £11,400 to the 
Crown, in return for an immediate loan from Lumley, and had promised to repay 
the queen at the rate of £600 a year (P.R.O., C 66/1267). He undertook to assure 
lands worth £600 a year to the Crown as a security for the repayment of this debt. 
29 Nov. 1584. 

3'l'o bind Sir James Harington firmly to the family a marriage was secured in 
1585 between his daughter, Sarah, and Huntingdon's nephew, Francis Hastings, 
son of Sir George Hastings. Huntingdon speculated that the marriage should bring 
in £2,000 which would pay present debts, and jubilantly exclaimed, ‘Thys matche 
wyll save Lubsthorppe'. Huntingdon to Hastings, 11 May 1585 (H.A. 5381). 
Lubbesthorpe had been mortgaged to the Crown in 1582 to secure repayment of 
£10,685 19s 9d and the payment was due the following year (P.R.O., E 159/383). 
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out of which Southouse could repay himself for his own {£1,000 which 
would be due in November. This might make it easier for Hastings to 
borrow another £1,000 from him with which to pay Huntingdon's debt to the 
duchy, and to Mr. Kyllygrew—and the {40 to Mr. Spencer, Draper's 
annuity for three quarters ended at Lady Day (£75) and £32 to Mr. Dixie, 
which debts Huntingdon had just remembered. Those were all the debts 
for May. Huntingdon promised to write later about the debts for June. If 
Hastings could mortgage the manor of South Pool to Billingsley for £2,000 
(though Huntingdon considered it was worth more than that) then he 
trusted that May, June and August, heavy months with him, would be dis- 
charged. After that he looked for a greater quietness.! 

'The chaos seems to have been absolute. Month after month Hastings 
received similar letters from Huntingdon. In 1585 Huntingdon drew up a 
list of the instalments on debts which had to be paid in February, April, 
May, August and December. The total was £1,639 10s 2d and he proposed 
to raise the money by fines, by money coming in from the mines at Canford 
and by sale of land. He hoped that in the following year fines alone would 
suffice.2 Francis Hastings had his own ideas about what should be done. 
The merchants were taking note of the number of bonds which were being 
passed out under Huntingdon's seal and how default was made on some of 
them. He thought it imperative that the number of bonds should be lessened 
as soon as possible, though the only way he could suggest of doing this was by 
transferring them to others for payment—hardly a radical solution.? In the 
meantime Hastings tried to speed up the payment of rents. In Somerset he 
encountered an unusual difficulty. He had written to John Northover, the 
steward at Holton, that the rents of Aller, Somerton, North and South 
Cadbury, Maperton, Holton and Clapton should be sent up to him at 
London without fail. Northover promised £220 from Aller, Somerton and 
North Cadbury by All Hallows but reminded Hastings that Huntingdon 
had mortgaged South Cadbury, Maperton, Hatherley, Clapton and Holton 
to Henry Billingsley of London the previous year. By a warrant of 7 August 
1585 the tenants of these manors had received notices from Huntingdon 
that they should become tenants of Billingsley. Consequently two days 
previously Billingsley’s assigns had come to Somerset and taken the tenants 
to be his. The rents came to about £50 and in addition there was a fine of 
£10 from South Cadbury, but no one knew to whom the rents should now go. 
It had been decided to keep them in Somerset until further directions came 
from Huntingdon, Hastings and Billingsley.* 

As well as raising mortgages, Huntingdon continued to sell lands. In the 
late summer of 1587 he was weighing the advantages of selling farms as 


1H.A. 5369; Huntingdon to Hastings, 14 May 1584. 

*H.A. 5378; Huntingdon to Hastings, 16 Feb. 1585. 

*H.A. 5089; Hastings to Huntingdon, 20 Jan. 1585. 

*H.A. 9736; Northover to Hastings, 26 Sept. 1585. Itis not recorded what was the 
outcome, but it is interesting that the provisions of a mortgage should be interpreted 
in such a literal way. 
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opposed to taking fines. Writing late at night and weary, he told Hastings 
that in spite of the loss of fines he thought that the ‘culling out’ of farms 
would be the best way to help him. He expected to get about {500 for 
Stone's farm and nearly £1,000 from Braunstone farm, both in Leicester- 
shire, and estimated, surely optimistically, that {100 rent sold in general 
farms would make {10,000 at the least.! This would have been selling not 
at twenty but at a hundred years’ purchase. Huntingdon seems constantly 
to have been writing when it was late, when the post was about to leave: 
he rarely had the leisure to send his brother full instructions. He even made 
remarks to Hastings about the repayment of debts when they were riding 
together and hoped his brother had noted them down afterwards.? In 1588 
he came down to London in such a hurry that he lost his note of debts and 
payments due: he wrote to Hastings to supply him with another list of the 
debts, being confident that his brother had recorded them, since he was 
bound with Huntingdon for their repayment.? 

With some reason Hastings occasionally could not refrain from reproach- 
ing his brother for failing to concentrate on his financial affairs and to pursue 
a systematic course. Huntingdon protested that his good intentions would 
eventually bring him to that quietness for which he longed: 


But by ye waye, let me tell you, yt me thynke you conceave my lacke of constante 
resolution to bee sum greate cause of ye continuance of my chargeable trowbles, 
yf I knew yt faulte in myself, I hope I shulde soone amend yt. Indeede I do 
knowe yt I have been subiecte to mannye changys and alterations of purposys. 
But howe those have growne I doo beste knowe: my resolution is constante in 
thys, as tyme shalle shew, yt I wyll paye everye man hys owne, howe bare so ever 
I doo leave my selfe. Lyve I, dye I, thys shalle be don, god wyllynge.* 


Huntingdon’s difficulties in the fifteen-eighties were undoubtedly made 
worse by the six-year lawsuit over the Canford mines. In 1570 Huntingdon 
had finally acquired the title to two-thirds of the manor of Canford and to the 
alum and copperas mines there from the lessees of Lord Mountjoy to whom 
they had become forfeit through the non-payment of his debts. This was a 
speculative undertaking: there were risks but the possible profits were great 
and Huntingdon might have been the richer by several thousand pounds had 
it not been for the lawsuit. In 1584, for example, he planned to use the 
money coming in from the sale of copperas in London to repay Fysshar £413, 
Blunt and Cullynier £100, Philip Smith £100, Mr. Spencer and other rents 
due out of the mines, £133 owing to Mr. Milward besides {500 to 
J. H[arington ?]5 —a total of debts which exceeded £1,250. From 1590 the 
tenant of the mines was paying an annual rent of £1,300. Lord Mountjoy’s 


1H.A. 5402; Huntingdon to Hastings, 16 Aug. 1587(?). 
*H.A. 5409; Huntingdon to Hastings, 2 Feb. 1588. 
3H.A. 5410; Huntingdon to Hastings, 14 Feb. 1588. 
*H.A. 5400; Huntingdon to Hastings, May 1587. 
H.A. 5374; Huntingdon to Hastings, 23 Nov. 1584. 

, *P.R.O,, E 112/12/121. 
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sons would not accept that their father had permanently alienated the mines. 
In 1580 they maintained that he had never confirmed the transaction and 
began proceedings to recover the land and the mines. At one point during 
the long drawn out suit fighting actually broke out between rival gangs 
among the tenants in Dorset, some of whom supported Mountjoy's claims 
and some Huntingdon's. It was felt that Huntingdon should have a per- 
sonal representative at hand and Francis Hastings moved down from 
Leicestershire. He only intended to live in the south-west for three years 
but in the event he made his home permanently in Somerset. Ultimately 
Huntingdon's possession of Canford and the mines was upheld by arbi- 
trators appointed by the privy council who, however, ordered the payment 
of £6,000 compensation to Lord Mountjoy's heirs.? These proceedings 
brought Huntingdon near to despair: 


What chargys I have becum subiect unto for thys cause onlye you knowe by ye 
dealynge you have had for me thys hole yeare and sumwhat more. Howe I have 
beene constrayned to wynde myselfe out of these chargys, excepte I wolde suffer 
all Ruine of myselfe, and ye hole Erldom, yf ye charge of Interest can worke suche 
a matter (as yt ys not to bee dowttyd) I neede not nowe to tell you. For you doo 
knowe yt I was for thys cause above £12,000 in dette, by ye buyeing of bondes, 
leasys, and other chargys. For which I have been counselled to sell a lardge portion 
of ye best lande I had, and yet my hole dette ys not sattysfyed by a great deale. 
For which to what shyftes I am dryven you knowe . .. Your father and myne dyd 
leave to me hys heyre in possession and reversion not £1,800 by yeare. Your 
Brothyr hathe solde, when ye lyttell remayne in devon is gon, not muche under a 
£1,000 lande, and ye most of yt dyd lye in ye countyes of Cornwalle, Devon, 
Somerset and Wylton.? 


From these straits Huntingdon appealed to the queen to save him. Pri- 
vately he admitted to Burghley that his 'causles contention' with Lord 
Mountjoy was one of the main reasons for his troubles but pointed out 


since my going to the service of her Majesty in the north, my charges therein have 
far surmounted all her Majesty's allowances to me... I have spent... above 
20,000 li. But I do not set this down, that I count it among the causes of my 
hindrance. For I hold both my life and living to no other end but that I may 
therewith serve God and her Majesty, and yet so to spend my living as, when I 
am gone, the heir of my house may always be able to serve his Prince and Country.* 


Huntingdon wanted an exchange of lands with the queen, and offered 
£450 of his land for £450 of (under-rented) Crown lands, part in fee farm, 


1 ELA. 5377; Huntingdon to Hastings, 8 Feb. 1585. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, ed. J. R. Dasent, xiv. 134. 

*H.A. 5376; Huntingdon to Hastings, 24 Jan. 1585. When estimating the yearly 
value of his inheritance Huntingdon is here using the old conventional rents given, 
for example, in the inquisition post mortem. The actual rents were considerably 
higher than this (see p. 37 above). The figures, however, do not affect his point that 
by 1585 he had sold more than half of his inheritance. 

‘Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury (Cecil) MSS., iii. 274-5 ; Huntingdon to Burghley, 
19 Àug. 1587. 
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part without rent. His petition was eventually granted and in 1588 and 1589 
his agents, Branthwaite and Bromley, received three grants of very small 
parcels of land spread all over England which they immediately began to 
sell! Yet this grant was but a palliative. Already in 1588 Huntingdon was 
bewailing to his brother that ‘hyr Majesty's grante wyll not cleare me by 
far’.? 

By the fifteen-nineties it was as though this grant had never been. The 
debts still mounted and there was less and less land remaining to be sold 
to satisfy them. Sir Francis Hastings was driven to expostulate with his 
brother: 


Can you establish the house of Ashby with a stronge maintenance by lande in 
Lecestershiere? Bagworth & Thornton is gone, Bosworth is gone, & Lubstop is 
in the Quenes handes, if these shalbe brought back to the house, they must cost 
mony, & that in no smal sume. This mony must be had eyther bya sute from her 
Maiesty, or by sale of lande: sutes be lingering and uncerteyne, and your lande so 
farre spente allready ... as I know not where it wilbe had, for if only Ringwod 
goe for Attertons debt... yet is Mr. Hare to be satisfyed a rounde sume from 
your Lo[rdship] for your selfe, & lande must goe for that & your other debts & only 
Christchurche and Canforde have you in these partes to sel, for I hope you wil 
never so much as once imagine of the sale of Aller, & then where shal mony be 
made to redeme Bosworth, Lubstop, Bagworth & Thorneton, & if all these be not 
bought in againe, & that Nubolde be reserved to the house I see not how your 
heyre shal holde up his head in any tollerable tearmes of honour.’ 


A further grant from the queen was not forthcoming: there seemed to be no 
way in which Huntingdon could extricate himself from his debts. 

Huntingdon’s mortgages were a fit subject for Hastings’s concern. It was 
in 1589 that Huntingdon ‘sold’ the manor of Market Bosworth in Leicester- 
shire where Hastings had lived until he exchanged it for the manor of 
North Cadbury and other manors in Somerset to Sir Wolstan Dixie.* 
Hastings himself had joined in the confirmation of the grant, yet three years 
later he was indulging in hopes that it could be bought back. What is more, 
he tried to persuade his brother Sir George Hastings, Huntingdon’s heir 
since he had no children of his own, to do something about it. Sir George 
replied that he was fully convinced Bosworth could not be redeemed; it was 
beyond his poor ability and he did not know what Huntingdon would 
think of it since he had released Dixie of his time of redemption.5 'l'he manor 
was never regained for the family. 

The fate of the manor of Stoke Poges provided an object lesson in the still 
hazardous nature of mortgages. Huntingdon mortgaged the manor with 


l'T'he mechanics of this exchange of lands are set out in my note ante, xxxiv. 
178. 

*3H.A. 5410; Huntingdon to Hastings, 14 Feb. 1588. 

3H.A. 5094; Hastings to Huntingdon, 17 Sept. 1592. 

4P.R.O., C 66/1327. 

SH.A. 5275; Sir George Hastings to Sir Francis Hastings, 31 July [1593 ?]. 
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other Buckingham estates in October 1591 to Richard Branthwaite upon 
condition that if Huntingdon was living and repaid the mortgage loan of 
£7,000 on 20 July 1597 then the land was to revert to his possession. Branth- 
waite made over the property to Thomas Spencer and Roger Bromley to the 
use of his will. Huntingdon, so his heir asserted, repaid half the loan but died 
before 1597 when the final repayment was stipulated. Branthwaite also died, 
and his executors conveyed the manor to Sir Edward Coke. For £4,000 
Katherine, dowager countess of Huntingdon, released to him her right of 
jointure in Stoke Poges, and the great house on which it was claimed 
Huntingdon had spent £15,000 and the manor which brought in £500 a year 
were all forfeit. This was an outcome to which it took Huntingdon’s heirs 
several generations to become reconciled.* 

When Huntingdon died unexpectedly at York in December 1595 it was 
found that the only lands he had left relatively unencumbered were those 
that descended to his wife as her jointure.? On his death-bed, such was his 
despair, he refused even to think of his worldly affairs.? There were debts 
of some £18,000 owed to the queen, for besides other debts Huntingdon had 
only made one token payment of £600 on the debt of £11,400 to Lord Lumley 
which he had undertaken in 1586 on the security of the manor of Ashby. 
At least as much again was owing to private lenders.* The tragedy was that 
Huntingdon had been driven to sell so much land. The lawyers of the fifth 
earl of Huntingdon tried ingeniously to question the title of the new owners 
to the lands his great-uncle had alienated, but they proved to beirrecoverably 
lost.5 Sir Francis Hastings’s reaction was to offer his services to do whatever 


1'The compensation paid to the dowager countess of Huntingdon is noted in a list 
of the possessions of Sir Edward Coke printed in C. W. James, Chief Justice Coke: 
his family and descendants at Holkham (1929), p. 305. I owe this reference to the 
kindness of Professor L. Stone. In 1598 the 4th earl of Huntingdon began a suit 
for the recovery of Stoke Poges (P.R.O., C 2 Eliz./H 1/60). ‘The case for Stoke 
betweene my Lord of Hunt. and Sir Edward Coke’ (H.A. Manorial Papers, Bucks., 
Stoke Poges). As late as 1648 the 6th earl was thinking of reopening the suit for the 
restitution of Stoke Poges (H.A. 5566). The figures quoted in the suit are likely 
to be exaggerated, but of the 3 years of surviving accounts for Stoke Poges, the net 
receipts for 1586 and 1587 did exceed £500. Those for 1585 were just under £300 
(H.A. Miscellaneous Repair Box). 

*In 1583, by private Act of Parliament, the right of jointure in the manors of 
Loughborough and Barrow, Leics., Kilmersdon, Walton and Aller, Som., 2 parts 
of the manor of Canford, Dors., and the manors of Stoke Poges, Eton and Cippen- 
ham, Bucks., was confirmed to Katherine, countess of Huntingdon (House of 
Lords Record Office, Private Acts, 27 Eliz. 48). The longevity of dowager countesses 
could cripple an encumbered estate. When the 5th earl of Huntingdon succeeded 
to the title in 1605, his great-aunt, the 3rd countess of Huntingdon, his grandmother, 
the 4th countess of Huntingdon, and his mother, once Sarah Harington, all held 
jointures upon the estates. 

* Letters and memorials of state . . . written and collected by Sir Henry Sydney, etc., 
ed. A. Collins (2 vols., 1746), i. 380-1. 

*P.R.O., E 368/486; H.A. Manorial Papers, Leics. Bodl. Libr., MS. Carte 78 
fo. 246. £5,400 to be repaid in the succeeding 9 years has been included in this total. 

* Bodl. Libr., MS. Carte 289 fo. 10; H.A. 5636. 
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he could to repair the ruins of the house whose collapse he had foreseen but 
had been powerless to prevent. Less than a month after his brother’s death 
he wrote to Sir George Hastings, now the fourth earl of Huntingdon: 


The staffe of Ashby house is put into your hand & what strength or weakenes so 
ever is in it, your Lord[ship] must holde it & your Lord[ship] must use all good 
meanes to uphold it, & if everie good member of the house will not add his best 
strength therein he is to blame... In the meane tyme I beseche your Lord[ship] 
rest assured of my true love & unfayned redines to doe anyethinge, that you shall 
thinke fitt & reasonable to commaunde me. I will not presume to enter into particu- 
larities of your present occations but one thinge I will crave leave to offer to your 
honorable consideration that (in my symple Judgment) the safest waye for you 
is this: to seke some course speedelie to be out of the Quenes debt, and in the 
meane tyme to procure some favourable respite from her maiestie that some maye 
be restrayned from cominge to hotelie upon you that soe you maye have tymetosee 
into the debt, & consider of meanes to discharge it, for (in my poore opinion) if one 
man weare stopped from his desire to be doinge with you, it would be to good 
purpose, & if your Lord[ship] please to signifie your minde unto me presentlie to 
London, I will solicite my lorde of Essex to that ende, or in anye thinge els you shall 
please to commaund me, and if your Lord[ship] desire my present cominge 
downe to you from thence, upon notice given I will waite upon you.! 


An end, however, had come to Hastings’s occupation as overseer of the 
family estates, as he was soon made to see. The new earl of Huntingdon, 
who had never held any public office apart from local government posts in 
Leicestershire, had more than enough time to contemplate his economic 
difficulties. Hastings thought of moving back to Leicestershire, for Hunting- 
don had no lands in possession left to be supervised in the west, but his 
plans were scotched by his sister-in-law, jealous of her husband’s new 
authority.? There was but one duty left for him to fulfil; in an open letter 
to Sir Edward Hastings, another of his brothers, he wrote a defence of his 
late brother’s life in which he set out, among other things, the inevitability 
of his debts. They had come about through no ‘proud prodigalitie or 
licentious consuminge . . . ye meanes were suche to bringe hym hereunto as 
hee could not possiblie avoide'. He felt Huntingdon had been most hardly 
dealt with by ‘some of your useringe sorte’ who would ‘not be sattisfyed 
without use[ury] upon use[ury]; a most viperous generation, from whose 
clouches God delyver all noblemen, gentlemen and all other honest men of 
ye meanest sorte’.® 

The new earl of Huntingdon, a less enthusiastic adherent of his dead 
brother, nevertheless argued that the ‘declyninge, torne and miserable 


1H.A. 5098; Sir Francis Hastings to 4th earl of Huntingdon, 8 Jan. 1596. 

*H.A. 5100;—Dec. 1598, Sir Francis Hastings to [Dorothy, countess of Hunting- 
don]. 

3H.A. 5099; Sir Francis Hastings to Sir Edward Hastings, c. 1596-7. The 
few surviving household accounts &c. do not give the impression of reckless 
spending. 
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estate’ of the earldom had been caused chiefly by his brother's employment 
in public affairs together with his readiness to undertake the payment of 
other men's debts.1 The legacy of Huntingdon's debts remained right up 
until the Civil War, which in its turn brought fresh financial hardship to the 
family.? The Hastings estates never recovered from the great sales of land 
made by the third earl of Huntingdon and no subsequent earl of Huntingdon 
achieved the influence in national and local life he had exercised. The fifth 
earl, who succeeded his grandfather in December 1604, could not avoid yet 
further alienations. Canford and the mines acquired at such expense were 
sold, as were the manors of Aller, Newbold Verdon and Lubbesthorpe, 
without which Sir Francis Hastings had believed the house could not 
honourably stand.? In 1621 he sold a considerable part of his wife's jointure 
in order to resolve more of his debts.* By the second half of the seventeenth 
century the tradition had grown up that the third earl of Huntingdon, having 
no children of his own, had been careless of his posterity. Theophilus, 
seventh earl of Huntingdon, maintained that Huntingdon had inherited an 
estate not inferior to that of any Elizabethan peer: he so dissipated it that 
when Sir George Hastings succeeded him it was only through his industry 
and prudent marriage when a younger son that he had an estate sufficient 
to his birth as a gentleman. It was far short of that expected of a peer.? The 
further away they were from the event the more nostalgically the earls of 
Huntingdon looked back to the golden time of the family's power. Sir 
Francis Hastings was probably nearer the truth in insisting that Hunting- 
don's difficulties were largely outside his control. If he had lived a private 
landowner and not entered public life: if a moneyed rather than a political 
marriage had been arranged for him; if he had not involved himself in the 


1H.A. Family Papers. Petition of George, earl of Huntingdon to James I, 1603-4. 
He maintained that Huntingdon had sold ancient rents worth £2,549 2s 13d p.a. 
That £1,606 6s 104d of improved rent was reserved to the 3rd earl’s widow during 
her life. That the widow of his eldest son had £115 os 64d p.a. improved rent. 
Mortgages totalled £13,700. And that lands remaining to him unencumbered were 
only of the yearly value of £37 14s. 

2 As late as 1647 there is an acquittance from the Crown to the agents of the 6th 
earl of Huntingdon for £800 for the farm of various Leics. lands once the property 
of the 3rd earl of Huntingdon and extended to the Crown for his debts (H.A. 
Miscellaneous. Repair Box). 

3 Canford was sold 2 July 1612; £8,600 was given for the manor alone (H.A. 
Uncatalogued deeds, Dors.). The final alienation of Aller seems to have been in 
1624, though parcels of land there had been sold earlier (Bodl. Libr., MS. Carte 289 
fo. 3). Newbold Verdon was sold in 1610 (J. Nichols, History and Antiquities of the 
County of Leicester (4 vols., in 8, 1795-1815), 1v. ii. 822). Lubbesthorpe was sold 
11 Nov. 1615 for £9,500 (H.A. Uncatalogued deeds, Leica.). 

“There is a letter from the sth countess of Huntingdon explaining and authorizing 
the sale (H.A. 4825). It took place on 4 July 1621 (H.A. Uncatalogued deeds, 
Leics.). The 5th earl had no estates remaining outside Leics. and Derbys. His total 
annual income in 1621 was £2,294 18s (H.A. Manorial Papers, Miscellaneous 
Estate Papers). 

5 Notes by Theophilus, 7th earl of Huntingdon, on his family history (Bodl. Libr., 
MS. Carte 78 fo. 410). 
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purchase of the alum mines and all the ensuing litigation, his debts would 
certainly have been less, but this in effect is to insulate him from the age 
in which he was living. Without a reorganization far more radical than that 
which was attempted after 1580 it seems that Huntingdon’s lands were not 
sufficient to withstand the strains he put upon them. 


CLAIRE Cross 


The Rejection of Stratford Canning by Nicholas I. 


PERHAPS THE MOST intriguing problem in the history of Anglo-Russian 
diplomatic relations is the tsar’s rejection in 1832 of Sir Stratford Canning as 
ambassador from Great Britain. The seemingly inexplicable conduct of the 
` Emperor Nicholas I contributed considerably to tension between the two 
countries.? For the proud English career diplomat the rejection was a 
personal affront, remembered when at Constantinople prior to the Crimean 
War he helped to guide British and Turkish policy in opposition to Russia. 
For the British Foreign Office it was a challenge to national sovereignty 
and an absurd creation of an unnecessary difficulty when the powers had 
important issues to face if Europe were to maintain peace. For society the 
outcome of the tsar's action meant the recall of Prince Lieven, Russian 
ambassador in London since 1812, and his more famous wife, the intimate 
of the great in the post-Napoleonic era. 

Historians, provided with little more than the ambiguous statements of 
the Russian chancellor, Count Charles Robert von Nesselrode, have been 
able to add little to the speculation or gossip of astounded contemporaries. 
The best account has remained that in Stanley Lane-Poole's standard bio- 
graphy of Stratford Canning. Russia, Lane-Poole wrote, would not accept 
an ambassador who ‘knew too much about her proceedings in the East’.? 
This perceptive guess has been commonly accepted.* In an extensive survey 


1'This essay is dedicated to Professor Frederick G. Marcham, on his coming retire- 
ment as Goldwin Smith Professor of English History at Cornell University. A grant 
from the American Philosophical Society made research in England possible. 

3]. H. Gleason, The Genesis of Russophobia in Great Britain (Cambridge, Mass., 
1950), p. 142. 

38. Lane-Poole, The Life of the Right Honourable Stratford Canning Viscount de 
Redcliffe (2 vols., 1888), ii. 20. Lane-Poole cites with approval Joseph Planta Jr., 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Stratford Canning 23 July 1833: 
‘After much reflection, I cannot conceive a reason why the E. of R. should take this 
line—except this: that having now his chief attention turned on Turkey, he does not 
wish to have as ambassador with him from this country one who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole policy of Russia towards Turkey...’ (ibid., p. 21). 
A more recent biographer also favours Planta’s explanation. E. F. Malcolm- 
Smith, The Life of Stratford Canning (Lord Stratford de Redcliffe) (1933), pp. 
152-3. 

1E. L. Woodward, The Age of Reform 1815-70 (Oxford, 1938), p. 242: ‘It seems 
clear that Nicholas did not want as British minister the greatest English authority 
on Russian policy at Constantinople.’ According to Sir Ernest Satow, A Guide to 
Diplomatic Practice (2 vols., 1922), ii. 204: ‘the books give several instances of 
refusals, and others have occurred which have not been made public. He discusses 
the Stratford Canning case as 'one of the best known'. Satow agrees that 'the 
probabilities are that Nicholas thought Canning knew too much about 'T'urkish 
affairs and Russian policy in that country' but suggests also that the Russian 
government may have heard rumours of 'stormy interviews' between the British 
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"ofthe question, Sir Charles Webster presented much new material, espe- 
- «éially as it related to Princess Lieven, but did not explain the tsar's motives." 
` Attempts to account for the actions of an absolute ruler are rarely successful; 

- new evidence in the Stratford Canning case, however, should give a better 

understanding of the tsar's attitude, and add to knowledge of this unusual 
episode in diplomatic history. 

In October 1832, the British government officially announced Stratford 
Canning's appointment as ambassador to St. Petersburg, although Count 
Nesselrode had expressed objections to the choice when it was mooted in 
1831,? and Lord Durham, the son-in-law of Earl Grey, the prime minister, 
had conveyed the Russian views to Palmerston in August 1832, when 
Durham was in Russia on a special mission.? It is not surprising that 
Palmerston, who though truculent was an exceedingly competent Foreign 
Secretary, would not bow to Russian hints conveyed through his unloved 
rival Durham or through the notorious intrigante or her husband. Stratford 
Canning, as George Canning's cousin, was like Palmerston a member of the 
Canning ‘party’; in brilliance, force of character and experience Palmerston 
rightly judged his nominee the most fit diplomat to represent Britain at the 
Russian court. Nesselrode, however, declared that Russia would not 

„accept the new ambassador, objections having come from the emperor him- 
self.* At issue was the pride of both empires; since Palmerston would have 
only Canning, and the Russians anyone but Canning, no ambassador was 
sent, and in retaliation Nicholas in 1834 recalled the Lievens.5 

Some contemporaries saw the affair as an opportunity for Palmerston to 
rid England of the princess, or as a typical example of the British foreign 


ambassador and John Quincy Adams, the American Secretary of State, when 
Canning was at Washington (ibid., pp. 204~7). According to de Martens, Nicholas 
was aware of the ‘hostilité déclarée’ which Stratford Canning had shown toward 
Russia at Constantinople and at 'd'autres postes’ (F. de Martens, Recueil des 
Traités et Conventions Conclus par la Russie avec les Puissances Etrangéres (15 vols., 
St. Petersburg, 1874—1909), xii. 11). 

1Sir Charles Webster, The Foreign Policy of Palmerston 1830—41 (2 vols., 1951), 
i, 320-32. 

? Ibid., pp. 321-2. 

3C. W. New, Lord Durham (Oxford, 1929), p. 225; S. J. Reid, Life and Letters of 
the First Earl of Durham 1792-1840 (2 vols., 1906), i. 315-16. Also see marquis 
of Londonderry to the duke of Buckingham, 3 Sept. 1834, in R.P.T.N.B.C. 
Grenville, 2nd duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Memoirs of the Courts and 
Cabinets of William IV and Victoria (2 vols., 1861), ii. 125; also The Greville 
Memoirs, 1814—60, ed. Lytton Strachey and R. Fulford (8 vols., d ii. 357-8, 
and Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino 1831-5, ed. Princess Marie D. E. Radziwill 
(1909), p. 60. 

*John Duncan Bligh to Palmerston, 17 Nov. 1832 (Public Record Office, F.O. 
65/201); Malcolm-Smith, pp. 150-1. 

5E, Daudet, Une Vie d' Ambassadrice au siàcle dernier, la Princesse de Lieven (Paris, 
1903), p. 182; H. Montgomery Hyde, Princess Lieven (1938), p. 210. 

5 Greville Memoirs, ii. 358. Webster (i. 332 note 1) suggests that the main cause 
of the Lievens’ recall was the dislike of the couple by the ‘Russian’ party in St. 
Petersburg. Certainly the Lievens had many enemies at the Russian court. 
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minister's unreasonable stubbornness,! or as an angry response on the part 
of Russia to Britain's foreign policy, especially as it related to the Belgian 
question. According to Princess Lieven's frequently cited remarks, 
Nesselrode had protested that Canning was ‘soupçonneux, pointilleux, 
défiant’. The Russian foreign minister in his official explanations remained 
as imprecise. In his failure to find a more concrete objection, he manu- 
factured a charge, which he subsequently withdrew, that in 1825 Stratford 
Canning had given personal offence to the then Grand Duke Nicholas.* 

In not clarifying its objections to Stratford Canning, the Russian govern- 
ment left Palmerston no choice but to support his candidate or to lose face— 
hardly an alternative for one of Palmerston’s temperament. But despite 
his inability to make good his case, Nesselrode’s distaste for the ambassador 
went back at least as far as: 1825, when he met Stratford Canning as the 
representative of George Canning's hated Greek policy. George Canning 
had been determined that Russia should not use the Greek struggle for 
independence as an excuse for war against Turkey, with all that this would 
mean to British security in the East. Tempted by the opportunity for ex- 
pansion in territory which the Russian state bad long coveted, and under 
pressure from Russian public opinion, Alexander I had called a conference 
of the great powers to 'mediate' the Greek-Turkish war. Aware that 
neither Greeks nor Turks would accept mediation, save on their own mutu- 
ally incompatible terms, the British Foreign Secretary sent Stratford 
Canning on a special mission to Austria and to Russia. Canning was to 
explain that Britain could not participate in the congress, and that. she 
opposed the use of force against Turkey. In addition to this delicate task, 
the ambassador was to negotiate a complicated boundary dispute between 
Russian and British colonies in North America. 

The British representative was no fanatical enemy to Russia. Sympa- 
thetic to the Greeks,? his long experience as ambassador at Constantinople 
made him a realistic and sometimes embittered critic of the Turks.” When 
ambassador at Washington he was quick to sense Russian activity in the 
western hemisphere,? and like British statesmen generally his apprehension 


1Talleyrand, Mémoires du Prince de Talleyrand (7 vols., Paris, 1953-5), vii. 72-3. 

2T. Raikes, A Portion of the Journal Kept by Thomas Raikes, Esq. from 1831 to 1847 
(4 vols., znd edn., 1856~7), i. 143-4. 

3 Greville Memoirs, ii. 357. 

* Lane-Poole, ii. 18-19; Malcolm-Smith, pp. 150-1. 

5Malcolm-Smith, p. 147. 

$Stratford Canning to Robert Wilmot, M.P., 7 Nov. 1822 (P.R.O., Stratford 
Canning Papers, F.O. 352/8/2). 

"Stratford Canning, Constantinople, 12 June 1826, to Henry Wellesley, at 
Vienna: ‘The transaction of business with the Porte is at all times disagreeable; 
& never was there a period of greater difficulty than the present. Russia has found out 
the only way to carry a point of any consequence with this Government. On the 
subject of Greece I have hitherto experienced nothing but reserve, reluctance & 
refusal’ (P.R.O., F.O. 352/15(1)/1). 

8 Stratford Canning to George Canning, private, Washington, 6 May 1823: 
“The Swedes & Russians seem inclined to dabble in the mysteries of the New 
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of Russian moves in the East accompanied his disgust with the Turks,! but 
in this there was nothing remarkably anti-Russian. The difficulty in the 
mission lay in the international situation; no one representing George 
Canning's views at that time could have been popular in St. Petersburg. 
Britain's rejection of a conference on Greek affairs wounded Alexander's 
pride. The whole Russian court was in ill humour; Nesselrode could not 
forgive George Canning nor his haughty cousin. Later, Nicholas, whose 
'Turkish policy was much bolder than that of Alexander, would have 
remembered the position of the two Cannings in 1825. 

The strained relations between Britain and Russia in 1825 were not con- 
ducive to pleasant conversations between Stratford Canning and Nesselrode. 
Metternich, whose ruler was following the devious policy of opposing the 
Greeks while supporting the conference to please the tsar,? had foreseen 
the difficulties the British ambassador would encounter in Russia, and be- 
lieved George Canning had taken a ‘hazardous step’ in sending his cousin.? 
Nesselrode had awaited the interviews with uneasiness. He wrote to Lieven 
of George Canning's ‘odious’ conduct, and advised the Russian ambassador 
to make his attitude to the British minister as reserved as he could— mine 
towards Mr. Stratford Canning will be strictly conformable to yours'. 
Nesselrode would negotiate the North American boundaries, but not the 
Greek question. 'I shall keep an imperturbable silence, whenever he will 
speak of Turkey or Greece, I shall respond: America". So it was to be. 
Although Nesselrode told Lieven the first meeting had passed off well 
enough,5 Stratford Canning complained that Russian officials were reserved 
on political topics; because of the British attitude to the conference, the 
Russians would not discuss Greece.6 Alexander and his ministers were 
. polite,” and disposed toaccommodation onthe North American boundaries,? 
but the very solution of that question at the time of the opening of the Greek 
conférences left the British ambassador in an awkward position and led to 
tense discussions with Nesselrode. 

“It is of real concern that I proceed to inform you of what passed between 


World. I am afraid that Russian agents are busy in the state of Columbia...’ 
(P.R.O., F.O. 352/8/1). 

T Lane-Poole, i. 346—7. 

2Stratford Canning confidential memorandum on conference with Austrian 
emperor, 26 Dec. 1824 (P.R.O., F.O. 65/144). 

* Metternich letter, 12 Jan. 1825 (Mémoires, documents et écrits divers laissés par le 
prince de Metternich, ed. M.A. de Klinkowstroem (8 vols., Paris, 1881—1908), iv. 149). 

* Nesselrode to Lieven, 19/31 Dec. 1824 (British Museum, Lieven Papers, Add. 
MS. 47253, printed in T. Schiemann, Geschichte Russlands unter Kaiser Nikolaus I 
(4 vols., Berlin and Leipzig, 1904—19), i. 601). 

5Same to same, 29 Jan./1o Feb. 1825 (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 47253). 

*Stratford Canning to George Canning, separate and confidential, 13 Feb./1 
March 1825 (P.R.O., F.O. 352/10 (1)/1). 

? Stratford Canning to the earl of Clanwilliam, private and confidential, 13 Feb./1 
March 1825 (P.R.O., F.O. 352/10 (2)/4); Lane-Poole, i. 363. 

*Stratford Canning to George Canning, 17 Feb./1 March 1825 (P.R.O., F.O., 
352/9 (2)/4). 
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us’, Stratford Canning wrote to the British foreign minister in "describing 
a meeting in which Nesselrode prevented him from introducing ‘the Greek 
question. It was an uncomfortable confrontation, as Nesselrode interrupted 
Canning’s forthright exposition of the British argument.! Outwardly, as 
befitted a diplomat of his experience, Nesselrode ‘betrayed no appearance 
of irritation’,* but to the British ambassador the displeasure of the court 
during the whole period of his stay was evident.? When at last, on the eve of 
Canning's departure, Nesselrode did consent to discuss the Greek matter,* 
Canning showed himself to be hard-headed, searching in his questions, 
persistent in upholding his cousin's views, without being an automaton.’ In 
an official despatch, he reported that he had met ‘nothing in tone or of 
language but what expressed a most friendly and respectful feeling towards 
Great Britain’,* but when informed later that Russian authorities had stolen 
the British cipher from his bags while he was in Warsaw," he remarked in a 
private letter that he thought it more likely the robbery would have taken 
place at St. Petersburg.® 

The decided fashion in which Stratford Canning urged his cousin’s views 
at St. Petersburg? prejudiced his acceptability at that court as a permanent 
ambassador. Who represented Britain was to Nesselrode a matter of some 
moment; he much preferred mild, conservative-minded men to brilliant 
diplomats who might create difficulties with his sensitive master. Evidence 
tends to support Lane-Poole's suggestion that the Russian Foreign Office 
objected to an ambassador who knew too much about Russia's activities in 
the East; Nesselrode tried unsuccessfully in 1825 to prevent theappointment 
to Russia of that other outstanding ambassador to Constantinople, Lord 
Strangford. 

As British ambassador to Constantinople, Strangford had helped to 
accommodate Russia's differences with Turkey, but his services, Nesselrode 
informed Lieven in London, bad not changed the Emperor Alexander's 


1 Stratford Canning to George Canning, 20 Feb./4 March 1825 (P.R.O., F.O. 
352/9 (1)/1). 

* Same to same, 4/16 March 1825 (P.R.O., F.O. 352/10 (1)/1). 

3 Same to same, private, 27 March 1825 (P.R.O., F.O. 352/10 (1)/3). 

“Lane-Poole, i. 366. 

ë Stratford Canning confidential memorandum 19/31 March 1825, in Stratford 
Canning to George Canning, confidential, 21 March/2 Apr. 1825 (P.R.O., F.O. 
352/10 (1)/1). 

$ Same to same, 15 Apr. 1825 (ibid.). 

"Duke of Wellington, St. Petersburg, to Stratford Canning, Constantinople, 
15/26 March 1826 (P.R.O., F.O. 65/155); Lord Strangford to George Canning, 
23 March/4 Apr. 1826 (P.R.O., F.O. 65/157); Edward Cromwell Disbrowe to 
George Canning, 24 June/ 6 July 1826 (P.R.O., F.O. 65/158). 

Stratford Canning to Joseph Planta, Jr., Constantinople, 29 May 1826 (P.R.O., 
F.O. 352/13 (1)/1). 

?' Propriety and discretion’ were the words George Canning used in commending 
Stratford Canning's conduct. George Canning to Stratford Canning, 2 Apr. 1825 
(P.R.O., F.O. 65/147). Puryear rightly sees the significance of Nesselrode’s adverse 
reaction to Canning’s ‘overbearing’ attitude (V. J. Puryear, France and the Levant 
(Berkeley, 1941), p. 42). 
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objéctions. to the appointment.’ Describing Strangford as a man of ‘un- 
quiet, anid, ‘ turbulent’ character and of ‘measureless ambition’, Nesselrode 
wrote that as ambassador was needed a man ‘de calme et de doucdur etun 
esprit de conciliation', such as was Sir Charles Bagot, ambassador from 
1820 to 1824. These characteristics were needed especially when relations 
between the two countries were troubled. Objections to the appointment 
were not, however, to be pushed too far. *Is it possible', Nesselrode won- 
dered, ‘for the British ministry to take back a decision which seems already 
taken, and thus to revoke a nomination which has even acquired a certain 
degree of publicity?’ The answer was left to Lieven's ‘wisdom and to his 
profound knowledge of men and affairs in England’. The emperor did not 
want Strangford to be nominated, but on the other hand he would take 
no formal step, since no concrete objection could be made—‘parcequ’elle 
ne pourroit être fondée sur aucun fait ou grief positif’. Nothing should be 
done if there were no chance of success, but now that he knew that the tsar 
did not wish to have Strangford accredited as ambassador, Lieven could 
choose his own method of action.? 

Fearing failure, Lieven felt unable to convey Alexander's views to the 
British cabinet. He had heard, however, that Strangford wanted to return 
to Constantinople, in which event the government might send someone else 
to St. Petersburg. That other person could have been Stratford Canning. 
The tone in which Lieven suggested this possibility shows that both Nessel- 
rode and his ambassador to London agreed that Stratford Canning was even 
less suitable than Strangford. ‘The great difficulty’, Lieven warned, ‘is in 
the placement of Stratford Canning. We would not have that substitute.’ 
Thinking it doubtful whether either Strangford or Canning wanted the post, 
Lieven believed it possible that Sir Charles Stuart would be sent.* When, 
however, his hopes that neither Strangford nor Canning wished to go to 
St. Petersburg were proved vain, Lieven was confirmed in his opinion that 
it would be useless to speak to George Canning on the subject.* 

The Lieven-Nesselrode correspondence shows that as early as 1825 the 
Russian government would not have welcomed Stratford Canning’s return; 
the very possibility of such an appointment had contributed to Lieven’s 


1Nesselrode to Lieven, 4/16 Apr. 1825 (Brit. Mus., Lieven Papers, Add. MS. 
47253). 
3 Ibid 


*Lieven to Nesselrode, 8/20 May 1825 (ibid.). 

*Same to same, secret, 1/13 July 1825 (ibid.; Schiemann, i. 606—7). Lieven 
described ‘the inevitable Strangford’ as an ‘intrigant de la premiére force’, but at 
the same time as a man who was ‘marié aux intérêts de toutes les puissances auprès 
des quelles il a résidé'. Same to same, 23 Sept./5 Oct. 1825 (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
47253; Schiemann, i. 614). George Canning would have appreciated this judgment, 
'The Strangford appointment was a blunder which almost shipwrecked British 
foreign policy, and led to one of the most bitter criticisms which a Foreign Secretary 
ever levelled against one of his ambassadors. The well-known story of how 
Strangford directly countered George Canning’s instructions by proposing a con- 
ference on the Greek question is told in H. W. V. Temperley, The Foreign Policy of 
Canning, 1822-7 (1925), pp. 288-93. 
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reluctance to dissuade the British cabinet from sending Strangford. Until 
1832, however, Canning entertained no suspicion that he was persona non 
grata. At Constantinople he expressed a wish for the St. Petersburg post,! 
and made a point of seeing that Russian authorities were informed when he 
forwarded their proposals to the Porte.? He professed to believe the best of 
Russian intentions even when others warned him of ‘intrigue’ ;° although 
he noticed excessive Russian influence in the newly-established Greek 
state,* the agreement he had reached with the Russians on the boundaries 
of the new country was subjected to Lord Aberdeen's strong criticism as 
being more generous than the Wellington government had intended.5 
Meanwhile the British government was considering ways to persuade the 
Russian court to remove the Lievens from London. The alienation between 
the Russian embassy and Britain's tory rulers began when Alexander I had 
associated with whig society during his visit to England in 1814; the whig- 
Russian flirtation continued when the Lievens, always reflecting the Russian 
court, saw in the Opposition a hopeful alternative to the British government's 
views on Poland and Greece. Tories regarded the Lievens, especially the 
vivacious lady, as interfering and not quite honest busybodies, whose 
presence was especially irksome when the Russo-Turkish war violated 
Britain's most cherished foreign policy in the East.* British opposition to 
Russia's eastern policy infuriated the Russians; the Lievens’ joined Nessel- 


1Stratford Canning to Planta, Constantinople, private and confidential, 25 Feb. 
1827 (P.R.O., F.O. 352/17 (1)/3). 

*Disbrowe to George Canning, 6/18 Oct. 1826 (P.R.O., F.O. 65/159). 

?Stratford Canning to Palmerston, 14 Feb. 1832 (P.R.O., F.O. 352/25 (1)/1); 
Stratford Canning to Lord Granville, 23 July 1832 (P.R.O., F.O., 352/25/(2)/4). 

*Stratford Canning to Palmerston, 26 Dec. 1831 (P.R.O., F.O. 352/25 (1)/1). 

5 Aberdeen to Stratford Canning, 30 Jan. 1829 (Brit. Mus., Aberdeen Papers, 
Add. MS. 43090; C. W. Crawley, The Question of Greek Independence (Cambridge, 
1930), pp. 142-54). Canning's reports of his harmonious relations with Russian 
envoys did not correspond in every case with the views of Russian diplomats. 
M. de Ribeaupierre, the famous Russian agent who negotiated Greek affairs with 
Canning, complained to Nesselrode that his British colleague was both jealous and 
distrustful, anxious to limit Russian influence in the East, and fearful that Russia 
would appear to go further than Britain in the matter of pacification. Ribeaupierre 
to Nesselrode, confidential, 26 March/7 Apr. 1827, in Nesselrode to Lieven, 21 
Apr./3 May 1827 (Brit. Mus., Lieven Papers, Add. MS. 47255). 

* Aberdeen to Lord Heytesbury, 19 Sept. 1828 (P.R.O., F.O. 65/173); same to 
same, 25 Nov. 1828 (ibid.); same to same, private and confidential, 6 Aug. 1829 
(Brit. Mus., Aberdeen Papers, Add. MS. 43089); same to same, 13 Dec. 1829 (ibid.); 
Crawley, pp. 160-7. 

7Lieven to Nesselrode, 18/30 June 1828 (Lettres et papiers du Chancelier Comte de 
Nesselrode, 1760-1850, ed. Comte A. de Nesselrode (11 vols. in 1o, Paris, 1904-12), 
vii. 40—5); same to same, 13/25 July 1828 (tbid., p. 69); Princess Lieven to Earl Grey, 
277 Oct. 1828 (Correspondence of Princess Lieven and Earl Grey, ed. G. le Strange 
(3 vols., 1890), i. 169); same to same, 27 July 1829 (ibid., pp. 254—5); same to same, 
21 Aug. 1829 (ibid., p. 277); Princess Lieven to her brother, Count Alexander 
Benckendorff, 3/15 Jan. 1829 (Letters of Dorothea, Princess Lieven, during her Resi- 
dence in London, 1812-34, ed. L. G. Robinson (1902), pp. 175-6); same to same, 
17/29 March 1829 (tbid., p. 187). 
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rode! in heaping scorn on the Wellington ministry. For their part, the 
ministry tried to rid the country of the Lievens. 

Like Alexander and Nesselrode in the case of the Strangford appointment, 
Wellington and Aberdeen in their attempts to remove the Russian ambas- 
sador were anxious to avoid an open quarrel on the issue of diplomatic 
representation.! Lord Heytesbury, the British ambassador, went to St. 
Petersburg with the understanding he was to let the Russian government 
know, unofficially, that the Lievens were unwelcome. He found that while 
there were those close to the court who would not object to seeing the 
Lievens humbled, there were stronger objections to having the princess in 
St. Petersburg. Princess Lieven herself had undermined Heytesbury's 
efforts when in her correspondence with her brother, Count Alexander 
Benckendorff, one of the tsar's most trusted ministers, she claimed to be 
on a confidential footing with the duke of Wellington.’ Aberdeen assured 
Heytesbury that the cabinet still wanted the Lievens to go, that it was they 
who were responsible for the alienation between Russia and Britain, and 
that by misrepresenting the attitude of Britain they had helped to precipitate 
the Turkish war. This strong language was not to be conveyed in an 
official manner, Aberdeen cautioned: 


it is quite clear that we cannot consider their presence in England as at all likely 
to contribute to the good understanding of the two Governments. At the same 
time, you are by no means to understand that we have the least desire that any 
steps should be taken to produce such an effect, as their recall, but quite the 
contrary. We should be extremely sorry if anything of the kind were to be done, 
in order to gratify an expressed or implied wish of the British Govt. The Emperor, 
in this matter, must judge and act entirely for himself; at least without any 
interference or suggestion from you .... 

I have answered your enquiries very frankly and confidentially; although it is 
more for your satisfaction and information than for any practical purpose. You 
areto do nothing whatever hostileto the Lievens in consequence of this knowledge. 
And I repeat that whatever your opinions may be of their conduct, there exists 
no desire to do them any injury.‘ 


Such a warning was only to protect Britain from the charge of interference. 
Aberdeen had no reason to unburden himself to Heytesbury of his spleen 
against the Lievens unless he intended that the knowledge should go further,’ 


1Nesselrode to Lieven, 5 Aug. 1829 (Brit. Mus., Lieven Papers, Add. MS. 47256). 

*Wellington to Aberdeen, 8 Nov. 1829 (Despatches, Correspondence and Memo- 
randa of . . . Arthur Duke of Wellington, ed. A. R. Wellesley, 2nd duke of Wellington 
(8 vols., 1867-80), vi. 290-1). 

3 Heytesbury to Aberdeen, 9 May 1829 and same to same, 4 Aug. 1829 (Brit. Mus., 
Aberdeen Papers, Add. MS. 43089); Princess Lieven to Count Benckendorff, 15/27 
Aug. 1829 (Letters of Princess Lieven, p. 196). 

* Aberdeen to Heytesbury, private and confidential, 22 Dec. 1829 (Brit. Mus., 
Aberdeen Papers, Add. MS. 43089). 

5As Aberdeen admitted to Wellington, 3 Jan. 1830 (Despatches of Duke of 
Wellington, vi. 376). 
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and Heytesbury did convey the British position ‘unofficially’ to a source 
who would transmit these views to the emperor.* 

Heytesbury's ‘delicate Commission’ was successful to the extent that 
Nicholas informed the British ambassador during a dinner that he ‘had 
acceded to the wishes of Prince Lieven, and had directed a Leave of Absence 
to be forwarded to him.'? A more lasting relief, Heytesbury wrote, would 
require further exertions. 

Having thus effected their removal, it will be expedient to think of the means 
of preventing their return, for the Lady will very quickly perceive, that this is not 
an atmosphere for her, and her enemies will join most cordially with her friends 
in promoting her wishes, should they point towards an early resumption of her 
diplomatic functions. 


Aberdeen couldagain write hima‘ private’ letter, expressingthegovernment's 
wishes or, ‘taking advantage of the present cry for economy’, reduce thestatus 
of the British embassy in St. Petersburg to a ‘simple legation’, obliging the 
Russians to follow suit, and thereby indirectly forcing out the Lievens.? 

The defeat of the tory ministry in the autumn of 1831 left the matter in the 
hands of the new prime minister, Earl Grey, and his Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Palmerston. Since the princess was a close friend of Grey and also 
friendly to Palmerston, there was no longer any wish expressed to remove 
the Lievens. The reduction of the status of the embassy in St. Petersburg 
did in 1834 effect their recall, but the change came not as an attack on the 
Lievens but because of the tsar's refusal to accredit Stratford Canning. 

During the famous November 1832 conversation with John Duncan 
Bligh, British embassy secretary, when Nesselrode with much heat 
announced that his government would not accept Canning, the foreign chan- 
cellor asserted that he had been aware for two years that the British had 
considered sending Canning, but during the whole time he had never ceased 
to inform both Russian and English officials of his deprecation of the 
appointment.’ If this was an exaggeration, Palmerston did not trouble to 
correct it. Nesselrode, on hearing of differences between Palmerston and 
Heytesbury, had told Lieven in 1831 that the emperor wanted influence used 
with both Grey and Palmerston to keep Heytesbury in St. Petersburg.5 In 
April 1832, however, Heytesbury asked Palmerston for leave of absence on 

1Heytesbury to Aberdeen, private and confidential, 25 Jan. 1830 (Brit. Mus., 
Aberdeen Papers, Add. MS. 43089). 

* Same to same, 31 March 1830 (P.R.O., F.O. 65/185). 

3Same to same, private, 17 Apr. 1830 (Brit. Mus., Aberdeen Papers, Add. MS. 
43089). The ‘leave of absence’ proved but a brief respite, and in July 1830 Heytes- 
bury, in commenting on Princess Lieven’s sudden return to England, again warned 
that ‘she will defeat any attack but a direct act. She will leave nothing undone to 
avoid coming to Petersburg where she detests every body and every body detests 
her’. Same to same, private and confidential, 10 July 1830 (ibid.). 

‘Bligh to Palmerston, 17 Nov. 1832 (P.R.O., F.O. 65/201). 

5 Nesselrode to Lieven, 20 May/1 June 1831 (Brit. Mus., Lieven Papers, Add. 
MS. 47258). Nesselrode's liking for Heytesbury began with their first acquaintance. 
Nesselrode to his wife, 20 Aug. 1828 (Lettres et papiers du Chancelier Nesselrode, 
vii. 77); see also Nesselrode to Princess Lieven, 1 Feb. 1831 (ibid., pp. 174-5). 
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account of health. Count Alexis Orlov, the tsar's special emissary to 
negotiate the Belgian question, informed Nesselrode that same spring that 
Stratford Canning might be the replacement. ‘God preserve me from that 
evil’, Nesselrode wrote to Lieven, ‘and the Emperor the necessity of re- 
fusing him.'* For a moment Nesselrode had hoped that Sir Charles Bagot 
might return to his old post,? but he was soon disappointed. He had then 
no special wish as to Heytesbury's successor, so long as it was not Canning. 
‘Send us anyone you will’, he told Lieven, ‘except Stratford Canning, whom 
we have decided to refuse even officially if he is proposed’—‘et cela par 
amitié pour l'Angleterre, car je suis sür qu'il nous brouillerait au bout de huit 
jours avec elle’.* 

The British government unbeknowingly tested Russia’s willingness to 
accept ‘anyone’ but Canning when it sent Earl Grey’s son-in-law, Lord 
Durham, to St. Petersburg on a special mission. The Russian court did not 
like the appointment of the notorious ‘radical’,® but Nesselrode persuaded 
Nicholas to grant a friendly reception, with the result that Durham was 
overwhelmed with the tsar's kind manner, and Grey was delighted.* 

Prince Lieven had obviously communicated to Palmerston Nesselrode’s 
objections to the appointment of Stratford Canning. In the first of his 
‘private’ letters to Bligh in St. Petersburg, the foreign minister armed the 
embassy secretary with the answers to the protests which he knew Nesselrode 
would make. In service, ability, availability and political principles Canning 
was a desirable appointee. If Nesselrode, as Lieven reported, had thought 
Canning somewhat angulatre in his manner ten years ago, ‘he will find 
the corners have been all rubbed off’. The special British representative 
in 1825 had intended no incivility to Grand Duke Nicholas; his not visiting 
the grand duke was owing to a slip in protocol by some lesser official in the 
Russian foreign chancery. Finally Palmerston placed the question on the 
basis of sovereign authority: the king of England was to decide whom he 
should send as his ambassador.” 


*Heytesbury to Palmerston, 8 Apr. 1832 (P.R.O., F.O. 65/199). 

3 Nesselrodeto Lieven, 6/18 May 1832 (Brit. Mus., Lieven Papers, Add. MS.47259). 

*Palmerston, with Grey's support, had planned to send Bagot, but met with too 
much whig opposition to what was thought to be a tory appointment. Grey to Lord 
Holland, 11 June 1832, and same to same, 12 June 1832 (Brit. Mus., Holland 
House Papers, Add. MS. 51556). 

*Nesselrode to Lieven, 22 June 1832 (Brit. Mus., Lieven Papers, Add. MS. 
47259). 

5So Nesselrode later told Bligh. Bligh to Palmerston, private, 9 Jan. 1833 (P.R.O., 
F.O., 65/207). 

* Nesselrode to Lieven, 30 June/12 July 1832; same to same, 6/18 July 1832; same 
to same, 16/28 July 1832; same to same, 10/22 Aug. 1832; same to same, 1/13 
Sept. 1832 (Brit. Mus., Lieven Papers, Add. MS. 47259); Durham to Palmerston, 
18 July 1832 (P.R.O., F.O. 65/200); Bligh to Palmerston, 13 Oct. 1832 (P.R.O., 
F.O. 65/201): Grey to Princess Lieven, 9 Aug. 1832 (Correspondence of Princess 
Lieven and Earl Grey, ii. 375-6). 

"Palmerston to Bligh, private, 27 Oct. 1832 (P.R.O., F.O. 65/201); Malcolm- 
Smith, pp. 150-1. Palmerston, through Bligh, repeated his constitutional lectures 
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In his version of the affair, Nesselrode described Palmerston as ‘incon- 
ceivably obstinate’. How the minister could persist in his appointment 
after he knew the Russian views was ‘difficult to understand’; a man of 
Canning's personality would endanger Anglo-Russian relations.! Again and 
again Palmerston ordered Bligh to bring up the subject, until both Nessel- 
rode and Count Orlov told Bligh that the Emperor Nicholas himself had 
determined to refuse the accreditation ;* Palmerston believed, however, that 
Nesselrode alone was at fault. The Foreign Secretary troubled himself to 
read the despatches of the 1825 Stratford Canning mission, without finding 
any reason for Nesselrode’s judgment.‘ When Bligh offered this argument, 
Nesselrode had to admit that he could cite no specific instances of Canning’s 
objectionable conduct, but he again voiced the same ‘generalities’.® 

However pointless as a reason for the refusal of accreditation, these 
sweeping disparagements of Stratford Canning’s character were in part 
justified. Aberdeen once accused Canning of ‘a certain infirmity of temper, 
and a morbid sensibility much to be lamented'. But it is doubtful whether 
the Russians feared Canning’s sensitive temperament; probably Nesselrode 
used this well-known characteristic only as an excuse for the rejection. 

Stratford Canning’s diplomatic activity immediately prior to his appoint- 
ment to St. Petersburg in 1832 was such as to make it impossible to find a 
concrete complaint against him. As ambassador to Constantinople, he 
negotiated differences between Turkey and Greece in a way which the 
Russians had found satisfactory." As Bligh had seen,? Nesselrode's inability 
to give specific arguments against Canning was irrelevant; once Nicholas had 
committed himself to the rejection his pride in Russian national sovereignty 
prevented his changing face, in the same way that Palmerston could not 
yield to ‘Russian dictation’. The display of stubborn anger in the Stratford 
Canning case was the outcome of antagonism between the two courts on the 
great issues of world power. Whatever curious alliance existed between 
Russian rulers and the whig opposition came to an end when Grey and 


to Neaselrode, without success, Palmerston to Bligh, private, 14 Dec. 1832 (P.R.O., 
F.O. 65/201); same to same, 1 Jan. 1833; same to same, 14 May 1833 (P.R.O., F.O. 


65/206). 

1Nesselrode to Lieven, (undated) Nov. 1832 (Brit. Mus., Lieven Papers, Add. 
MS. 47259). 

* Bligh to Palmerston, 17 Nov. 1832; same to same, 27 Nov. 1832 (P.R.O., F.O. 
65/201). 


3 Palmerston to Bligh, private, 14 Dec. 1832 (ibid.); Malcolm-Smith, pp. 151-2. 

*Palmerston to Bligh, private, 1 Feb. 1833 (P.R.O., F.O. 65/206). 

5Bligh to Palmerston, private, 3 March 1833 (P.R.O., F.O. 65/207). 

* Aberdeen to Stratford Canning, private, 12 March 1829 (Brit. Mus., Aberdeen 
Papers, Add. MS. 43090). Alsosee Aberdeen to Wellington, 7 Nov. 1829 (Despatches 
of Duke of Wellington, vi. 289). 

"Heytesbury to Stratford Canning, private, 4 March 1832 (P.R.O., F.O. 352/25 
(2)/4); Palmerston to Heytesbury, 15 March 1832 (Brit. Mus., Palmerston Papers, 
Add. MS. 48483). 

3Bligh to Palmerston, 29 May 1833, and same to same, 19 June 1833 (P.R.O., 
F.O. 65/207). 
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Palmerston were responsible for British policy. In the Near East, in the 
Iberian Peninsula, in the Netherlands and in the Germanies, Russia and 
Britain were frequently opposed because of basic attitudes both towards the 
liberal movement and national interests. Grey referred privately to the 
‘d———d Russians',! and Nesselrode so feared the ‘revolutionary’ whig 
reforms that he regretted the inability of the once-hated Wellington to form 
a ministry in 1832.* Each power, on the other hand, had too much respect 
for the other's strength to look for an appeal to arms; good relations were 
considered vital to peace,? and Britain joined with Russia in dreading a 
return of French expansionism.* 

Of all the points on which Britain and Russia differed, none so vexed the 
Russian court as British sympathy for the Poles.5 British liberals saw the 
Poles as an oppressed people at war with a tyrant who threatened liberty in 
all Europe; the Russian court saw the Poles as rebels whose success might 
destroy Russia as a European power. The Lievens protested strongly when 
Grey entertained the Polish leader, Prince Adam Czartoryski,® and Nessel- 
rode resented Anglo-French diplomatic pressure in favour of the Poles.’ 
Inresponse to British public opinion and to his own convictions, Palmerston 
frequently raised the Polish question with St. Petersburg, to plead for 
leniency and the preservation of the Polish constitution. The Russians 
found this hard to bear, but Palmerston's interference, hardly palatable 
even when conveyed through Lord Heytesbury, who was not in sympathy 
with the Poles,? would have been almost intolerable if transmitted by the 
imperious Canning. 

It is understandable that the Russian court, remembering how staunchly 
he had presented the unwelcome British views in 1825, would feel that 
Stratford Canning might be uncongenial. But why did Nesselrode and his 
master dislike him so intensely that they did not hesitate to uphold their 
objections in such a way as to make it a public issue? Alexander and 
Nesselrode had avoided this danger when Strangford was appointed, and 
Wellington and Aberdeen had acted as warily in the case of the Lievens. 


1 Grey to Holland, 20 Dec. 1832 (Brit. Mus., Holland House Papers, Add. MS. 
51556). 

1Nesselrode to Lieven, 25 May/6 June 1832 (Brit. Mus., Lieven Papers, Add. 
MS. 47259). 

*Same to same, 6 Aug. 1831 (Brit. Mus., Lieven Papers, Add. MS. 47258): 
“Quant à moi, Vous savez qu'un accord intime entre la Russie et l'Angleterre a été 
de tout tems mon hobby horse'. 

“Palmerston to Holland, 20 March 1831 (Brit. Mus., Holland House Papers, Add. 
MS. 51599); same to same, 9 Apr. 1831 (ibid.). 

*Heytesbury to Palmerston, 2r Jan. 1831 (British and Foreign State Papers, 
xxxvii (1862), p. 1416). 

8 Princess Lieven to Grey, 2 Jan. 1832 (Correspondence of Princess Lieven and Earl 
Grey, ii. 311); Grey to Holland, 4 Jan. 1832 (Brit. Mus., Holland House Papers, 
Add. MS. 51556). 

? Nesselrode to Lieven, 22 Dec. 1831 (Brit. Mus., Lieven Papers, Add. MS. 47259). 

8Heytesbury to Palmerston, 9 Feb. 1831 (P.R.O., F.O. 65/191); same to same, 
19 Sept. 1831 (P.R.O., F.O. 65/193). 
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Was there some unmentioned reason why Stratford Canning was to be re- 
jected, no matter what diplomatic difficulties might result? Some such 
grave reason for refusing to receive Canning may well have been in the 
tsar's mind. Testimony at the Decembrist trials pointed to Canning having 
promised money to a Polish secret society, in alliance with Russian revolu- 
tionaries. This testimony was so vague and unsatisfactory that it could 
hardly have been utilized in any official exchange of views between two 
states, but the mere suspicion of his connexion with revolutionary Russians 
and Poles would have been enough to prevent Canning’s reception in 
St. Petersburg. The publication by the Soviet Union in recent years of 
much of the evidence in the Decembrists’ trials now makes it possible to 
understand Nicholas’s position. ; 

The tsar’s late brother, Alexander I, had come to accept Metternich’s 
teachings on the international character of the liberal revolutionary ‘con- 
spiracy’. When, at Alexander’s death, revolt did break out in December 
1825 among liberal-minded army officers in Russia, Nicholas’s special in- 
quiry commission tried to determine if the Russians had support from 
like-minded organizations in western Europe, or even from foreign states. 
The most persistent questioning of the participants in the revolt about their 
foreign connexions produced negative answers. But some Decembrists, as 
these participants are called, did claim that their Polish colleagues had told 
them of the promise of British support, specifically that of Stratford 
Canning. 
Count Piotr Moszynski, one of the leaders of the Polish Patriotic Society, 
informed Russian revolutionaries that Stratford Canning, on his return 
from St. Petersburg to England through Poland, had promised British finan- 
cial aid to the Poles ‘as soon as Poland began something against Russia’. 
Such, at least, was the Decembrists’ version of Moszynski’s claim.* In his 
testimony before an investigating committee in Warsaw, Moszynski ad- 
mitted that he had informed the Russians of his intention to meet Canning 
in the near future.* Prince Antoni Jablonowski, another Polish leader, 
informed Colonel Paul Pestel’, head of the Russian Southern Society, 
that not only were the Poles in close relations with secret societies in Prussia 
and other parts of Germany, and in Hungary and Italy, but that the 
British government had already given financial help and had promised 
arms. The Russian testimony in this instance did not mention Stratford 
Canning.® 

The Russian revolutionaries do not appear to have been impressed with 


1Lieut.-Col. Matvei Ivanovich Muraviev-Apostol testimony, Vosstanie Deka- 
bristov (11 vols., Moscow-Leningrad, 1925-54), xi. 233. Col. Ivan Semenovich 
Povalo-Sheikovsky also heard something of this from Moszynski, but the Russian 
professed to have forgotten the details (1bid., p. 162). t 

3L. A. Medvedskaia, ‘Iuzhnoe obshchestvo dekabristov i pol'skoe patrioti- 
cheskoe obshchestvo’ in Ocherki ix istorii dutzhenita dekabristov, ed. B. E. 
Syroechkovsky (Moscow, 1954), pp. 308-9. 

* Retired Col. Vasily L’vovich Davydov testimony, Vosstanie Dekabristov, x. 205; 
Col. Paul Peste?" testimony, ibid., iv. 107-8 and 118. 
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the alleged promise of British help.’ By resisting Russian intervention in 
favour of the Greeks, the British government was unpopular among Russian 
liberals, and the cloudiness in the Polish descriptions of foreign assistance 
was enough to show a highly intelligent and practical man like Pestel’ that the 
Poles were engaging in a fancy. 'The Russian conspirators themselves 
sometimes boasted of non-existent support from great magnates in Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, asa way to persuade prospective members of the strength 
of their organization. When Russian and Polish delegates met to plan 
common revolutionary action, both parties exaggerated the strength and 
extent of their own organizations, so that each would be in a strong position 
to negotiate tactical questions and such ticklish matters as the frontiers of the 
future Poland.? 

This is hardly persuasive evidence, but it probably helped to convince 
Nicholas that Stratford Canning was unsuitable. The emperor attentively 
followed the evidence of the Decembrist trials; with a temperament prone to 
suspicion, and considerably troubled by British concern with Poland, he 
would not have liked dealing with an ambassador connected, however re- 
motely, with Polish aspirations. When still recovering from the shock of the 
Decembrist uprising, Nicholas confided to the duke of Wellington that he 
had not yet been able to determine what connexions the Decembrists had 
with foreign secret societies, but they certainly did have relations with a 
Polish group connected with secret societies in Paris and London.* 

A thorough search of the Stratford Canning Papers, the relevant numbers 
of the Foreign Office Papers (Russia) and of Accounts Office and Audit 
Office records in the Public Record Office has failed to reveal that Britain 
gave or promised to give help to any Polish organization in this period. Nor 
would one expect to discover such material. The British government, 
despite its objection to any ‘meddling’ of the Holy Alliance in the internal 
affairs of other nations, and despite its occasional sympathy with ‘liberal- 
ism', did not actively support revolution. Stratford Canning expressed a 
view similar to that of his cousin when he opposed the cause of ‘good sense’ 
to *wild political theories'.5 During the Congress of Vienna the British 
government had opposed Alexander's plans for the creation of a separate 
but subservient Polish kingdom, and British diplomats had not forgotten 
their resentment over Russia's position in Poland, as Stratford Canning 

1Medvedskaia, p. 309; Davydov testimony, Vosstanie Dekabristov, x. 205. 

* Col. Vasily Karlovich Tizengauzen testimony, Vosstanie Dekabristov, xi. 264—5. 

3Medvedskaia, pp. 292-4; report of the Warsaw investigating committee, Vasily 
Iakovlevich Iakovlev (Bazilevsky pseudonym), Gosudarstvennyia prestupleniia v 
Rossii v XIX veke (St. Petersburg, 1906), i. 87; Maj.-Gen. Prince Sergei Grigorie- 
vich Volkonsky testimony, Vosstanie Dekabristov, x. 129. 

* Wellington to George Canning, St. Petersburg, a1 Feb./5 March 1826 (P.R.O., 
F.O. 65/154). Dated incorrectly as 6 March in Despatches of Duke of Wellington, 
iii. 1531-2. On Nicholas's views of the international character of the conspiracy, see 
M. Polievktov, Nikolai I (Moscow, 1918), p. 61. 

*'the ways of Greece are wholly distinct from those wild political theories which 
in other parts of Europe have set the people agog.' Stratford Canning to Robert 
Wilmot, M.P., 7 Nov. 1822 (P.R.O., F.O. 352/8/2). 
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showed when he wrote to his mother in 1825 that the liberties of the Polish 
constitution were ‘about as valuable as the liberties of the Fleet Prison’. 
Other than this single outburst, Canning's interest in Poland during his 1825 
special mission to St. Petersburg seems to have been confined to the state of 
the roads. There is no record of his establishing any contacts with the 
Polish patriotic movement, nor did he receive any instructions to do so. 
There is no mention of the Polish problem in either his public or private 
correspondence with the Foreign Secretary, George Canning.? In the diffi- 
cult circumstances of his 1825 mission, no diplomat of Stratford Canning's 
experience, purpose, and integrity would have jeopardized his position by 
entering into an intrigue with persons hostile to his host. 

How seriously Nicholas regarded Decembrist testimony concerning 
British machinations can only be surmised, but it must have alarmed him 
that a man already mistrusted should be named in connexion with the most 
dreadful episodes in the young tsar's career, the Decembrist revolt and the 
Polish freedom movement. Nicholas readily identified himself with his 
foreign chancellor in rejecting Stratford Canning; the emperor once having 
defied Palmerston, who could expect retreat ? 

FRANELIN A. WALKER 


1Stratford Canning to his mother, 8 Feb. 1825 (Lane-Poole, i. 357). 

2 Stratford Canning became a friend of the Polish leader, Prince Adam Czartoryski 
(M. Kukiel, Czartoryski and European Unity 1770-1861 (Princeton, 1955), pp. 201 
and 305) but this friendship developed after the events described here. See M. 
Handelsman, Adam Czartoryski (3 vols. in 4, Warsaw, 1948-50), ii. 43. 


The Structure and Aims of the 
Victoria History of the Counties of England 


THE Victoria County History has been in existence for nearly seventy years. 
While it is widely known and constantly consulted, a definition of its aims, 
whether past or present, or a description of its structure is hard to find.! 
As its Editor since 1949 I have tried here to remedy these deficiencies and 
to make its 140 volumes? (and future ones) more useful and possibly more 
comprehensible. 

A few words may be needed about the evolution of the History. It was 
founded in 1899 by Sir Lawrence Gomme and H. A. Doubleday with the 
object of creating in the realm of local history a standard work of reference 
comparable in quality and comprehensiveness (though not, of course, in 
form) to the Dictionary of National Biography and the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary. It was to be a co-operative enterprise, in which the leading scholars 
of the day were to engage, and it was to rest upon original research. Although 
not apparently among its founders, its chief architect was William Page who 
became joint editor with Doubleday in 1902 and was sole editor from 1904 
until his death in 1934.3 

The History was started by the firm of Constable & Co., with the support 
of some very large benefactions. Its first volume (Hampshire I) came out in 
1900 and in the next fifteen years output was impressive; by 1915 seventy- 
four volumes had appeared. Financial difficulties then began to beset the 
promoters and these were accentuated by the First World War. At the end 
of the war the History's affairs were very much embarrassed and the enter- 
prise was nearly extinguished. Its fortunes remained precarious throughout 
the nineteen-twenties until in the end the rights were purchased by Page 
who thus became both owner and editor. In 1933 Page presented the History 
to the University of London who committed the management of it to the 
Institute of Historical Research. The Institute delegated management to a 
special sub-committee which has sat continuously ever since. Perhaps the 
major event since the end of the Second World War has been the patronage 
extended by a large number of Local Authorities, who, acting singly or in 
groups, have raised money out of the rates to further the writing of those 
sections of the History in which they are severally interested. The money 
has mainly been spent on the support of local editors who write or organize 
the writing of their respective county histories. 

1Some earlier disquisitions upon the History will be found supra xiii. 65. Also in 
Archives [i], no. 4, p. 25, The Amateur Historian, i. 2, and Library Association Record, 
lix. 259. The first is by Dr. L. F. Salzman, the second and third by me, and the 
fourth by Mr. W. R. Powell. Iam grateful to several of my colleagues for helping 
me to draft this one. 

3'T'o this total must be added two parts of Cornwall II. 

3For an appraisement see V. C. H. Rutland, II, p. ix. 
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The original editors decided to divide the History into ‘general’ articles 
and ‘topographical’ articles. The first of these groups comprised natural 
history, pre-history, ecclesiastical history, political history, economic and: 
social history, maritime history, agriculture, forestry, and sport, together 
with a translation of and commentary upon each county section of Domesday 
Book. To the economic and social chapters were appended rather short 
articles on individual industries and tables of population based upon the 
Censuses. Fairly obviously these themes could be dealt with only by large 
areas such as a county. The editors also treated religious houses and en- 
dowed schools as ‘general’ subjects. This was a more debatable arrange- 
ment. Perhaps the editors would have justified it on the ground that if the 
histories of religious houses and schools were to form part of the histories 
of the parishes in which those institutions lay, the publication of their 
histories would have had to be long postponed, because the ‘topographi- 
cal’ volumes were making a slow start. On the other hand, if the relig- 
ious houses and schools could be treated ‘generally’, they could come 
out fairly quickly, because a single person or small group of persons could 
handle all of them. Since from the point of view of attracting subscribers 
or purchasers it was an advantage to start as many counties as possible, it 
was a consequential advantage to publish the histories of as many religious 
houses and schools as possible. In the case of schools there was no doubt 
the additional reason that A. F. Leach was at that time engaged on a nation- 
wide survey of endowed schools and found in the History a place in n 
to deposit his discoveries. 

On the resumption of the History after the Second World War it was de- 
cided to modify some of the ‘general’ articles. Accordingly, when the Wilt- 
shire 'general' volumes appeared, articles on natural history were not 
included; the ‘political history’ chapter was transformed into two sequences 
of articles on parliamentary and administrative history; and the ‘economic 
and social’ chapter was reduced to an introduction to rather full sections 
on agriculture and industry. A new plan for the pre-history was worked 
out. It is probable that similar principles will be applied in the case of 
other counties which lack all or some of their ‘general’ history. In addition 
sections on maritime history will probably not be supplied again. 

There is evidence that the editors were at first uncertain about what should 
go into the ‘topographical’ articles and it was only after much planning had 
taken place that their principles were settled. There is no document re- 
cording what those principles were, but there survive some questionnaires 
drafted for the use of contributors and a simple set of instructions in the 
Guide to the Victoria County History . . ., issued by Doubleday and Page in 
1902. The Guide enumerates desirable topics and assesses the credibility of 
some of the evidence. More than this the volumes themselves proclaim 
the principles. First the arrangement within the volumes was by hundreds 
and within the hundreds by the ‘ancient’ parishes as they were about 1840 
before parish boundaries began to be extensively changed by Statute. It is 
easy to criticize such an arrangement. The hundreds were already an 
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obsolescent administrative area, though in fact they have never been abol- 
ished and they did not lose all their administrative significance until the 
‘discontinuance of the Land Tax in 1963. By 1900 many of the boundaries 
of 'ancient' parishes had been changed and some 'ancient' parishes had 
been completely destroyed by absorption into others or by the construction 
of new ones. Nevertheless, if we consider how much longer the hundreds 
and 'ancient' parishes lasted than their successors have yet done, it is 
doubtful whether a better system of subdivision could on balance have been 
found. There is absolutely no method which could be chosen which would 
not possess many disadvantages. 

The features that were to be covered within the ‘ancient’ parishes were 
the descent of land, particularly manors and advowsons, descriptions of the 
more conspicuous earlier buildings, and charities—a scheme of arrangement 
which owed much to earlier county histories. To each parish history was 
prefixed a ‘General Introduction’ which stated the location and area of the 
parish, enumerated the ‘worthies’, and made a few general remarks partly 
about national events connected with the respective places and partly about 
certain buildings and physical features observable in the parishes at the 
time of publication. No attempt was made to trace in detail the evolution 
of the settlement pattern or of the centres of nonconformist worship. 
Where the place was of greater size than a rural parish, e.g. a borough, a 
section was devoted to the borough government; where it contained a 
castle, a section might be devoted to its history. Markets and fairs, where 
they existed or had existed, constituted a separate section. 

This remained the approximate pattern up to 1950. The articles so de- 
signed, composed of what may be called the ‘old’ standard features, caused 
dissatisfaction among certain users of the History because they seemed to 
present an incomplete picture of the development of the communities under 
description. While the treatment was undoubtedly limited, it must at the 
same time be recalled that it was the intention of the editors that the various 
‘topographical’ articles should be read in conjunction with the ‘general’ 
articles and that those wishing to obtain a full picture of any particular 
place must see what was said about it or about the district in which it lay 
in the ‘general’ articles as well, In other words the ‘topographical’ articles 
were not meant to be encyclopaedic but rather to deal with those topics 
which could be examined only, or at least most conveniently, on a parochial 
basis. This would have been more readily apparent if more counties had 
been completed and had been complemented on their completion by 
collective indexes. 

Towards the end of the Second World War discussions took place within 
the University of London about the practicability of continuing the History 
when the war had ended. An important event in these discussions was the 
appointment by the Academic Council of a special committee to examine the 
History. In its report of September 1944 the committee defined the History, 
as it had emerged from the hands of its originators, as ‘an historical encyclo- 
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paedia of the English counties rather than an ordinary “county history”’. 
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It described the character of the ‘general’ articles but declared that ‘the 
main body of the work’ was ‘a systematic collection of accurate data for the 
history of every village, parish and manor in the country’. The committee 
pointed out that much less progress had been made with the ‘topographical’ 
than with the ‘general’ volumes but said that it thought that it was through 
the former that the History *would take its place as a permanent work of 
reference’. It considered that in those volumes ‘a high general level had 
been maintained', though future ones would need strengthening by giving 
more attention to the period before 1200 and to economic history from the 
seventeenth century onwards. While not without its limitations, the History, 
if continued in a somewhat enlarged form, ‘would provide a framework of 
ascertained facts by which generalisation could be controlled. . .. It would 
become one of those works . . . which are taken for granted by the ordinary 
reader, but make possible the books of general interest, which influence 
opinion'. The committee concluded this part of its report by remarking 
that the utility of the History could in the future be increased by allowing 
for the ‘treatment of commercial and industrial developments’ in certain 
districts and the insertion ‘at appropriate points’ of ‘articles of a general 
character on changes of industrial process and methods of transport’ and 
‘upon developments in agricultural practice’. ‘But work of this kind, how- 
ever desirable, would always, in the committee’s opinion, be subsidiary to the 
main purpose of the History—the accurate registration of the manorial 
descents which form the central thread of English social history.’ 

Notwithstanding the somewhat conservative views expressed by the 
committee of 1944, an enlarged scheme for treating parish histories was laid 
before the Victoria County History Committee in March 1950 and to this 
the Committee gave its blessing. The main feature of this scheme was the 
addition of three new standard features, called ‘Roman Catholicism’, ‘ Prot- 
estant Nonconformity', and 'Schools', to the existing standard features, 
namely the ‘General Introduction’, ‘Manors’, ‘Churches’, and ‘Charities’. 
Besides this it was agreed that some encouragement should be given to 
handling the occupational history and the local government of each parish. 
In fact these last two features, usually called ‘Economic History’ and 
‘Local Government’, have tended to become standard features also and to 
form themselves into distinct sections. 

In addition to these developments, changes, some of them consequential 
upon the developments themselves, have been taking place in the form of 
the ‘General Introduction’. This now contains a fuller discussion than ever 
before of the physical development of the parish, of changes in population, 
of the extension of external communications, and of the growth of public 
services. If the place is of a substantial size the remarks about physical 
growth and about public services are removed and formed into separate 
sections. Sometimes, to a degree varying with the character of the place, 
other parts of the ‘General Introduction’ are similarly detached. The ‘In- 
troduction’, however, continues to contain, though with an exactness not 
aimed at in the older volumes, a definition of the area under description 
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and a brief discourse on the history of the boundaries, together with remarks 
about local customs and national events connected with the parish and an 
enumeration of the ‘worthies’. The section on physical development relies 
to a much greater extent than ever before on maps of all dates, the evidence 
of deeds, and field work. 

Other changes have taken place in the other ‘old’ standard features. 
‘Manors’ is now often supplemented by a section called ‘Lesser’ or ‘Other 
Estates’. This section is sometimes distinct from ‘Manors’, sometimes 
amalgamated with it. It cannot be made so comprehensive as ‘Manors’ but 
is designed to ensure that the major freehold and copyhold estates which 
did not have the status of manors are not overlooked. Monastic property 
within a parish, not being of manorial status, is systematically included here. 
The ‘Church’ sections, which originally contained only the descent of the 
advowson and a description of the fabric, now extend to the nature and 
revenues of the benefice, with some information, less systematically col- 
lected, on the ecclesiastical policy of the incumbents and the conduct of the 
services. Formerly no more was recorded about any charity than the date 
and circumstances of its foundation and its value at the time of publication. 
Now, in the case of the larger charities, some intermediate history is given. 

While all the foregoing features have been expanded, the treatment of 
architecture has conversely become less elaborate. This is in consequence 
of the concurrent activity of the Historical Monuments Commission and the 
publication of other architectural works. First, measurements of buildings 
and the description of minuter detail have been eliminated and buildings 
have come to be viewed rather as historical documents than as objects of 
aesthetic admiration. Secondly, attention was formerly concentrated on 
the earlier buildings, both ecclesiastical ones and secular, and within the 
secular category upon the larger and ‘non-vernacular’. Today, although the 
treatment of each building is briefer, many more buildings, including in par- 
ticular ‘vernacular’ ones, are mentioned. Besides this there have been 
changes in arrangement. Formerly all secular buildings were described 
together in the ‘General Introduction’. Although many domestic ones still 
find their place there, it is now the custom to place parsonages under 
‘Churches’, manor-houses under ‘ Manors’, alms-houses under ‘ Charities’, 
municipal buildings under ‘Local Government’, and so forth. 

This well-nigh exhausts the ‘old’ standard features. The ‘new’ ones 
called ‘Roman Catholicism’ and ‘Protestant Nonconformity’ are primarily 
concerned with the formation and dissolution of organized churches and 
communities. ‘Schools’ was originally limited to primary schools. Parti- 
culars, however, about private secondary schools have subsequently been 
added, and itis likely that in the future certain other teaching establishments, 
such as rate-supported secondary schools, technical colleges, and mechanics’ 
institutes will also be covered, if they have not already been described in 
*general' volumes. Where the section is thus broadened, it will be more 
suitable to call it ‘Education’. Endowed grammar schools and also some 
of the larger independent schools are reserved for the ‘general’ volumes. 
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*Local Government' is meant to describe historically the activities of the 
manorial and leet courts and of the vestry and parish officers. It may in- 
clude information about poor relief before 1835 and the history of work- 
houses. In boroughs it contains an historical description of the deliberative 
assemblies and courts, the borough officers, the main sources of revenue 
and objects of expenditure, and the seals and regalia. Comparable treat- 
ment is meted out to the government of towns that were not or are not 
boroughs. 

The most difficult section to handle is that called ‘Economic History’ or 
* Economic and Social History'. When first discussed in 1950 this was in- 
tended to give a picture of the occupations, mainly the industrial ones, of the 
inhabitants. In practice, however, it has extended itself to include a dis- 
course on husbandry in the parish, commercial activities, and even the 
organization of leisure. Into it particulars about mills, which have always 
been dealt with in the History fairly fully, are sometimes inserted, though 
sometimes they form a separate section. It cannot be said that the ‘Eco- 
nomic History’ has yet reached a fully satisfactory form. This is partly be- 
cause parish boundaries have little relevance to the story of many economic 
and social changes. The originators of 1899 perceived this and were no 
doubt right in reserving the economic history of counties for treatment in 
*general' volumes. At the same time there are some pieces of economic (or 
economic and social) information that can be conveniently assembled by 
parishes. Inclosure, whether effected by statute or other means, is usually 
one of them, and so often are the details of manorial tenures, the size of 
holdings, and the enfranchisement of copyholds. While economic sections 
must in some form naturally continue, it is important to frame them in such a 
way that they do not give a spurious impression of comprehensiveness. 

Whether the ‘standard’ features, ‘new’ and ‘old’, are the right ones, or, 
if they are, whether they are rightly treated must inevitably be a matter upon 
which universal agreement will not be reached. It is, however, worth re- 
cording here that a report upon the system outlined above was laid before the 
Victoria County History Committee in December 1958, and therefore about 
eight years after the ‘new’ standard features had been first put on trial. The 
Committee in no way demurred to the report. It may, therefore, be con- 
cluded that the system is not disliked by the Institute of Historical Research, 
and consequently by the University of London, the owners of the History. 

There is little doubt that the present pattern for the ‘topographical’ 
volumes is one that better suits rural places, whether small towns or villages, 
than larger towns and cities. In recent years some volumes have been de- 
voted exclusively to the history of one city and one or two others of this 
kind are in preparation. These have been arranged as though the city 
under description was a county in itself (as in the technical sense it some- 
times has been) and have been equipped with articles of a ‘general’ kind 
(‘Part I’) and a long appendix (‘Part II’) dealing with the minuter facts 
about landed property, churches, chapels, schools, and charities. Much 
good work has appeared in these volumes but it must be admitted that they 
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have certain failings. First, it is hard indeed to get a single writer to cover 
the whole theme of ‘Part I’. Consequently the ‘general’ history has had 
to be divided into periods, with the further consequence that there is in- 
evitably a risk of uneven treatment. Secondly, the ‘Part II" articles have 
rightly tended to be handled with a meticulous attention to precise fact 
which would have been out of place in the ‘general’ ones. They thus 
appear to overload the volume. Thirdly, there is the very grave difficulty 
that as time advances towns cease to be isolated communities surrounded 
by areas of sparse population and tend to link up with their neighbours. 
This means that, when the modern world is reached, some phenomena, 
especially social and economic ones, cannot be adequately described within 
the confines of the volume, whose framework is that of a single city. If 
there is no unpublished ‘general’ volume into which this sort of informa- 
tion can be ‘decanted’, one of two courses must be adopted. Either these 
topics must be treated in a somewhat unreal fashion or the topics must be 
only briefly touched on in the volume and the resolve made to treat them 
thoroughly in works outside the compass of the History, where neither 
county boundaries nor parish boundaries constrict the writer. For all these 
reasons it seems at present likely that it will be better, after the completion 
of the large-scale urban volumes at present in production, to modify the 
elaborate scheme devised for those volumes. While the ‘Part II’ sections 
of such histories would remain much in their present form, the ‘Part I’ 
sections would be reduced in scope and would become surveys, concise but 
careful, of the main lines of development within the cities and towns in 
question. Such sections could be written only after the ‘Part II’ sections 
had been completed. 

In any general assessment of the merits of the present scheme for writing 
the History it is necessary to bear certain considerations in mind which are 
wholly practical. The first is that the History is designed to cover the whole 
of England, apart from Monmouthshire and Northumberland, that only 
twelve counties have been completed, that there are in all some 11,000 
‘ancient’ parishes in the country, and that of these fewer than 3,000 have had 
their histories published. If the History is ever to be finished the work of 
completion must be so organized that no very long period is devoted to any 
single place. In fact it is necessary in the case of minor places to work to a 
fairly rigid time-table. Secondly, the work on a number of counties, 
though not on all, is being supported by Local Authorities, who, though 
increasingly perceptive of the time which historical research consumes, are 
nevertheless not anxious to protract the duration of their grants inordinately. 
Thirdly, owing to the limited resources at the disposal both of the University 
and of these local patrons, a proportion of quite junior writers must be em- 
ployed, who, however well endowed intellectually, will not start their 
careers with a very deep understanding of the sources for local history or the 
way to use them. It follows from this that a fairly strict pattern for the 
parish histories must be devised and the clearest guidance given upon the 
sources which are either to be used or discarded. A further consequence 
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is that emphasis must be thrown upon the evolution of organized institu- 
tions, whose histories are traceable in documents that are largely legal or 
formal. In other words, the topics chosen for treatment must be of a kind 
that form themselves into a coherent story without the need to turn over a 
very great mass of material. 

It must also not be overlooked that what is published today stands upon 
the shoulders of the past. Some of the topics which are still handled in 
*topographical' volumes have been in existence from the beginning. Users 
of the History have grown accustomed to the inclusion of those features and 
if the features were to be abandoned now or radically altered in form it 
would become extremely difficult to know what could and could not be pre- 
dicted as the content of the History. Secondly, a reasonable degree of 
uniformity between volume and volume, county ‘set’ and county ‘set’, 
greatly enhances the value of the History for comparative study. Thirdly, 
there is absolutely nothing to suggest that the ‘old’ standard features are any 
less useful now than they were when first designed. For certain purposes 
there is an abiding need to know with precision how manors and advowsons 
descended and who founded parish charities and when and with what objects. 

Emphatically the ‘topographical’ volumes form a work of reference 
rather than a work for reading and are deliberately arranged in topical sec- 
tions to facilitate reference. This does not mean that they need be un- 
attractively compiled or that the writers of the articles when momentarily 
concentrating on one section should ignore the existence of the others. It 
bas to be confessed that some few articles, even comparatively recent ones, 
have tended to present a concatenation of facts rather than a well-told story 
and that there has been in them too little cross-reference from one section 
to another. Where this has occurred it has been the result of human frailty 
and not of editorial policy. 

All great historical enterprises which are in progress over a long period of 
time attract multitudinous suggestions for their own improvement. These 
suggestions nearly always have the effect of making the work lengthier and 
more expensive to complete. If too many of them are adopted the result in the 
end is that the whole enterprise becomes unwieldy and has to be abandoned. 
Over the past fifteen years or so the History has absorbed many such sugges- 
tions. It is to be hoped that this process will continue. The point has, 
however, now been reached when further refinements are liable to endanger 
rather than to improve the project. Thus some ask for more plans of 
buildings, others for more maps of parishes or districts, others again for more 
subject entries in the indexes. About enlarging the number of subject entries 
three things need to be said. The first is that unless it is done with the 
greatest skill it is more likely to hinder than to help, since nothing is more 
misleading than a subject index that purports to be complete and is not. 
Secondly, to compile a really thorough subject index is immensely time- 
consuming and can therefore only hamper the publication of volumes. 
Thirdly, since the History is largely arranged by topics, the need for certain 
subject entries is greatly weakened. The proper place for a comprehensive 
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subject index is in a collective index to the whole county ‘set’ which 
should in principle appear when that ‘set’ is complete. The History has 
recently included many more maps than it ever did before. Owing to a lack 
of time it is very difficult to multiply them further, and it ought to be accepted 
that for many purposes medium-scale Ordnance Survey maps must be 
used in conjunction with the text. 

It is extremely important to emphasize that the Victoria History lays no 
claim to render all other work on local history, whether planned on a county 
or a regional footing, superfluous. Rather it aims at recording carefully, ina 
form which is intentionally topical, certain of the leading features of English 
history viewed from a local angle. It represents an intermediate stage be- 
tween texts or abstracts of the sources on the one hand and definitive 
works on the other. Sometimes these works will be full-scale town or 
village histories. More often they will not fall within the classification of 
‘local history’ at all but will illuminate some branch of national history. 
The History has also an important function to perform in quite different 
but no less important directions. In a world where there is a growing 
demand for popular lectures on local history, popular local histories, and 
popular guide-books, it provides a scholarly foundation for such lectures 
and such literature. It has also been found helpful in solving some of the 
day-to-day problems of central and local administration. Thus it caters for 
many different needs. The fact that it must do so further justifies the 
form that it assumes and the arrangement of its component parts. 


R. B. PUGH 


Notes and Documents 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle used by Æthelweard 


IT 1s A commonplace, reinforced by the recent judgement of Professor A. 
Campbell! that the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle used by the historian 
Æthelweard was nearer to our Parker Chronicle than to any other extant text. 
The available evidence is, however, capableofbearing another interpretation, 
and this note is an attempt to discuss more fully some of the differences 
between ZEthelweard's narrative and the received texts of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, in the belief that these will throw light on the textual history of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in general. 

"Those portions of the extant Anglo-Saxon Chronicle will be considered 
first which do not appear in 7Ethelweard's work in so far as the two go to- 
gether. On the surface such variations might be due to one of two causes: 
either these portions stood in the Anglo-Saxon manuscript used by Æthel- 
weard and were omitted by him, or the received texts represent a recension 
into which these annals were added after the completion of the manuscript 
used by Æthelweard. In this it is difficult to agree with Mr. Campbell who 
dismisses the variations as ‘mere omission by Æthelweard, who clearly set 
out to give a selection of annals only’ ;? most of the omissions by ZEthelweard 
seem to exhibit a pattern which indicates another conclusion. 

The first part of these omissions consists of a long list of annals derived 
from Bede's Ecclesiastical History, mainly, and unless otherwise stated, 
from the chronological summary at the end of that work.? These are as 
follows:* 


601 from and scel monige to the end; 603; 604 the words and Mellite 
bisceope; 616; 625; 626 as far as Pentecosten; 627; 632 (from ii, 15); 633; 635 
the words and Oswold his on feng (from iii, 7); 636 from and Felix biscep to 
the end (from iii, 18); 640; 642; 644; 645 (from iii, 7); 646 (from iii, 7); 650 
(from iii, 7); 651; 653; 654 as far as ofslegen (from iii, 18); 657, a composite 
annal; 658, likewise; 660 (from iii, 7); 661 from and on Wiht to the end (from 
iv, 13); 664 from Arcenbryht to the end; 668; 669 (from v, 8); 670 from 


1The Chronicle of Æthelweard, ed. A. Campbell (1962), p. xxvii (referred to 
hereafter as Campbell). 

* Ibid., p. xxi, n. 4. 

3Bede, v, 24. References to Bede's History throughout this note are given by 
book and chapter only. 

* References throughout this list are to the unaltered text of the Parker Chronicle, 
as printed in larger type in Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, ed. C. Plummer and J. 
Earle (2 vols., Oxford, 1892-9), referred to hereafter as Plummer. MSS. of the 
Chronicle have been described by the letters given to them by Plummer (i, pp. x-xiii). 
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and Hlophere to the end (from iii, 7); 673; 675 from and py ilcan geare to the 
end; 676 from and /Ebered to the end; 678 from and Wilfrip to thie end; 679; 
690; 703 (from v, 18); 705 the words and Seaxuulf biscep, a mistaken in- 
ference;! 709 from and wees to Miercna rice (from v, 18, 19); 709 the words 
and Coenred for to Rome; 716; 725 as far as for þferde; 731 from and Beorht- 
wald to the end: a total of forty-one items, whole annals or at least complete 
predications. 


Other variations of this kind during this period (597—731) are very much 
fewer. Most genealogical material is omitted; Æthelweard most likely 
thought that the complete West Saxon pedigree at the annal 855 was enough.? 
The following items also do not occur in ZEthelweard's compilation: 


607; the entry about Penda in 626; 628 the words and gepingodan ba; 636 
as far as for pferde; 643; 661 the deaths of Cuthred and Coenberht; 676 as far 
as not already listed; 685—7 (the omission of these three is however acci- 
dental);? 694 from and Wihtred to the end; 718; 721 as far as Rome; 722 as 
far as on Sup Seaxe; 730: a total of fifteen items. Of these, however, three are 
certainly accidental omissions; as least two seem to belong to the category 
described below;* one is probably susceptible of another interpretation ;° 
leaving a net total of nine only. 


It cannot readily be supposed that Æthelweard omitted annals merely 
because they, or the substance of them, were to be had in Bede. Æthelweard 
shows no aversion from Bede, whom he himself followed (most probably 
through the Old English version) for long digressions at 449 and 596,9 and 
his chronicle still exhibits many items derived through his Old English 
exemplar from Bede, such as: 596, 601 (part), 604 (part), 606, 655, 664 (part), 
670, 678 (part), 680, 688, 704—5, 729. It may be suggested rather that the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle was augmented after the completion of /Ethel- 
weard's copy by the addition of many annals derived from Bede. Now these 
*Bedan' annals which appear in the Anglo-Saxon chronicles but not in 
Æthelweard are of two distinct but related types. There are, first, those 
which exhibit a definite Kentish interest, e.g., the succession of the kings of 
Kent (616, 640, 664, 673, 694, 725), the ravaging of Kent by the king of 
Mercia (676), the foundation of Reculver minster (669); and, secondly, 
those which show an interest in the Christian missions, episcopal succes- 
sions, etc. (625—7, 632-3 and most of the others). The succession to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury (668, 690, 731) belongs to both types. 

The existence of these two types is especially important in considering 
the annals which are absent from /Ethelweard’s compilation but present in 
the Parker Chronicle during the following period, covering about a century 

1 Ibid., ii. 35. 

2The 12th-cent. interpolator of the Parker Chronicle shared this opinion, and 
erased almost all the genealogies to make space for his own additions. 

3 Campbell, pp. xl, 20. 

*694, succession of the king of Kent, and 721, a pilgrimage. 

5722, see below, p. 81. * Campbell, p. xxxvi and n. 3 especially. 
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after Bede's death. For here the interest of the material is even more ex- 
clusively Kentish and ecclesiastical. Most of these annals form a perfectly 
consistent whole, as follows: 


736. Her Nophelm zrcebiscep onfeng pallium from Romana bisc’. 

737. Her Forphere bisc’ and Fribogip cuen ferdun to Rome. 

741. .. . Cupbryht wees to zrcebisc' gehalgod. & Dun bisc’ to Hrofesceastre. 
744. Her Danihel geset on Wintanceastre & Hunferp feng to bisc’ dome. 

745. Her Danihel forpferde. ba wees xliii wint’ agan sippan he onfeng bisc’ dome. 
746. Her mon slog Selred cyning.! 

748. ... Eadbryht Cantwara cyning forpferde. 

754. ...Cyneheard onfeng bisc’ dome efter Hunferbe on Wintanceastre: & 
Cantwara burg forbzrn by geare... 

758. Her Cupbryht zrcebisc’ forpferde. 

759. Her Bregowine wes to zrcebisc' gehadod to Ste Michaeles tide. 

760. Her /Ebelbryht Cantwara cyning forpferde. 

763. Her lanbryht wes gehadod to ercebisc’ on bone feret dæg ofer midne 
winter. 

764. Her Iaenbryht ærce bisc’ onfeng pallium. 

772. Her Milred bise’ forþferde. 

785. Her wes geflitfullic senop æt Cealc hype. & Iaenbryht sercebisc’ forlet 
sumne del his bisc? domes. & from Offan kyninge Hygebryht wes gecoren. & 
Ecgferb to cyninge gehalgod. 

790. Her Iaenbryht zrce bisc’ forpferde. & py ilcan geare wees gecoren /Epelheard 
abbud to bisc’. 

794. ... Ceolwulf bise’ & Eadbald bisc’ ob bam londe aforon ... & Eadbryht 
onfeng rice on Cent. bam wes ober noma nemned Præn. 

799. Her /Epelheard zrcebisc' & Cynebryht Wesseaxna bisc’ foron to Rome. 
802. Her wees gehadod Beornmod bisc' to Hrofesceastre. 

803. Her 7Epelheard zrce bisc’ forpferde. & Wulfred wees to ercebisc' gehadod. 
& Forpred abbud forpferde. 

804. Her Wulfred ercebisc’ pallium onfeng. 

805. ... & Ceolburg abbudesse & Heabryht aldorman (sc. for bferdon) 

812. ... & Wulfred ercebisc' & Wigbryht Wesseaxna bisc’ foron begen to Rome. 
813. ... Her Wulfred ærce bisc’ mid bledsunge bes papan Leon hwearf eft to his 
agnum bisc' dome. 

814. ... & efter him Stephanus feng to rice. 

816. Her Stephanus papa forbferde & efter him wæs Paschalis to papan gehadod. 
& by ilcan geare forborn Ongolcynnes scolu. 

819. ... & Eadbryht aldormon forpferde. 

828. ... & /Epelwald bisc’ forpferde. 

829. Her Wulfred ærce bise’ forbferde. 

830. Her Ceolnop wees gecoren to bisc’ & gehadod. & Feologid abbud forpferde. 
831. Her Ceolnop zrcebisc' onfeng pallium. 

833. ... & Hereferb & Wigben tuegen biscepas forbferdon. & Dudda & Osmod 
tuegen aldormen forpferdon. 


The amount of text that appears in the Chronicle but not in Æthelweard 
for this period, apart from the foregoing collection, is very slight indeed, 


1Selred was king of Essex; his death would far more likely be reported in Kent 
than in the west, and may therefore be fairly included here. 
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comprising part 741, 743, part 748, 761, part 813, and part 825. Of these, the 
last is certainly an accidental omission by /Ethelweard or his archetype, due 
to the repetition of the words ‘Miercna cyning’ from the end of the previous 
annal. 761 is so indefinite (‘Her wees se mycla winter’) that it may well be- 
long with the Kentish-episcopal collection.! Once more it is not easy to 
assume that Æthelweard has omitted this collection of annals purposely. He 
shows no objection to recording events in Kentish or ecclesiastical history 
when they come his way, and his chronicle during this period exhibits 
translations of the following annals: 773 (battle of Otford), 796 (ravaging of 
Kent and capture of King Preen), 797 (assault on Pope Leo), 805 (death of 
King Cuthred of Kent), and 814 (death of Pope Leo). 

It seems, therefore, that after the compilation of the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle in the form used by Æthelweard, there became available a kind of 
* Continuatio Bede’ written at Canterbury during the second quarter of the 
ninth century. These Canterbury Annals were substantially as quoted 
above.* The attribution to a Canterbury writer of an interest in the Kentish 
royal succession and in the succession to the archbishopric—even to the de- 
tail of the archbishops' acquisition of their pallia—needs no justification. 
Some of the other annals refer to the succession to other dioceses, to pil- 
grimages, to papal news: it may be fairly argued that these events would more 
likely be reported at Canterbury than in any other single place. 

At some time in the ninth century these Canterbury Annals were added 
to an existing Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and, probably at the same time, the 
opportunity was taken to introduce a good deal of other matter, mainly in the 
seventh-century sections and consisting of items taken from Bede. If the 
postulated Canterbury Annals were really a kind of ' Continuatio Bedz' they 
may have been annexed to a copy of Bede and the earlier and later additions 
thus madeatone process. Now the combined effect of these alterations was a 
marked increase in the Christian and ecclesiastical tone of the Chronicle as a 
whole; and this suggests that the same hand which added the Canterbury 
Annals was also responsible for the alteration of the end of the West Saxon 
genealogy at the annal for 855. This annal as translated by Æthelweard ends 
by tracing the ancestry of the West Saxon royal family to a pagan mytho- 
logical figure named Sceaf;? in the BC texts of the Chronicle we find that 
Sceaf is made into a son of Noah, born in the Ark, and the genealogy summa- 
rized from the Book of Genesis is then added, ending with ‘Adam primus 
homo et pater noster id est Christus.” 


1And was so included by Grübitz, whose list of Canterbury annals, postulated on 
quite different grounds, is very similar to the above (cited Plummer, ii, p. cxi n. 1). 

2'They were probably somewhat fuller; it is difficult, for instance, to imagine the 
death of Offa of Mercia (796) passing unnoticed at Canterbury. 

3R. W. Chambers, Beowulf: an Introduction (3rd edn., Cambridge, 1959), pp. 68-86. 

*Asser converts Sceaf into Seth (Life of King Alfred, ed. W. H. Stevenson 
(Oxford, 1904), p. 3, l. 39, hereafter referred to as Stevenson); in A the correspond- 
ing passage is defective, a certain Habra, three generations down the pedigree, becom- 
ing the son of Noah. This partial agreement between /Ethelweard and BC appears 
to be highly significant, see below, pp. 81-2. 
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All this involves as a necessary corollary the presumption that /Ethel- 
weard's copy of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle was a pre-Alfredian one, and we 
believe that if his copy were available to us it would prove to be written in 
one hand down to the annal for 855 and to have subsequent material added 
at various times in different hands. This may possibly account for certain 
small variations in the annals shortly after 855, although A:thelweard’s 
translation is not so close that the following points can be pressed very far: 


1. Æthelweard has nothing to correspond with the last words of 855A 
*& ba ricsode /Epelbald v gear’; this may be because in his copy this entry 
had been made in King /Ethelbald's lifetime. 

2. Æthelweard lacks the ‘& se /Epelbryht ricsode v gear’ and the judge- 
ment on /Ethelberht’s reign, ‘he hit heold on godre gebuernesse & on 
micelre sibsumnesse’ from 860A, passages which mark this annal in its 
present form as having been written after 866 at least. 

3. The mention of King /Ethelberht's burial-place, also under 860 in the 
Parker Chronicle, occurs more naturally in /Ethelweard's version after the 
account of the king's death in 866.1 


All these points, though small in themselves, seem to lend colour to a 
suggestion that these annals from the end of the 855 genealogy up to 866 at 
least were additional entries in /Ethelweard's manuscript, afterwards re-cast 
into the form in which they appear in extant Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. 

In any discussion of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle regard must be had to 
certain ovérriding problems such as the much-discussed chronological dis- 
location in the annals 754-845. The only text that does not exhibit this 
dislocation is one from which certain annals were extracted which appeared 
in translation in the so-called Annals of Asser or Annals of St. Neot's, pub- 
lished by W. H. Stevenson as an appendix to his edition of Asser's Life of 
King Alfred. The author of this uncritical compilation unfortunately ren- 
dered a highly arbitrary selection of annals, and for the years 851-887 he 
deserted the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle entirely in favour of Asser's Life of 
Alfred, which he copied almost entire; so that his work is of far less critical 
value than might be hoped for. It does, however, exhibit an interesting 
peculiarity in that King ZEthelwulf (839-857) is said to have been buried at 
Steyning? instead of at Winchester as in all other authorities.? The obvious 
explanation of this discrepancy is that the king died in Sussex and was buried 
temporarily at Steyning, his body being afterwards translated to Winchester. 
The compiler of the Annals of St. Neot's may, on this assumption, have 
had access to an Anglo-Saxon text written while the king was still in his 
temporary resting-place, that is, very shortly after 857. This text was thus 
roughly of the same age as that suggested on quite different grounds for 
JEthelweard's copy. But, like /Ethelweard's copy, it had been added to. It 


1 Æthelweard, 35, 17; this and all subsequent references to ZEthelweard's text are 
by page and line of Mr. Campbell's edition. 

3 Stevenson, p. 132. 

* Asser, c. 17 (Stevenson, p. 16); Chronicle, 855A; Æthelweard, 32, 32. 
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contained entries similar to those in the Parker Chronicle down to 913 at 
least, possibly to 925; for although the last annal reproduced in translation 
is 913 and the whole compilation ends at 914, it contains at goo the statement 
that King Edward (the Elder) reigned for twenty-six years.* 

'The difficulty in comparing the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts used by the 
St. Neot's compiler and by Æthelweard is increased by the fact that the 
former derived many of his annals direct from Bede, and the existence in his 
chronicle of some of the ‘Bedan’ material already discussed cannot be 
adduced as evidence that these items were present in his Anglo-Saxon exem- 
plar. Moreover he seems in several places to have preferred the West Saxon 
regnal list such as appears in the Preface to the Parker Chronicle, to the 
Chronicle itself. But he does reproduce annals 455, 488 and 495,? and in 
these three alone he shows two points of agreement with Æthelweard 
against all extant Anglo-Saxon manuscripts: 


I. 455 Guirthegirnum (acc.), Vuirthgernum /Eth., but Wyrtgeorn Anglo- 
Saxon texts; the rth and initial g are distinctive features.* 
2. 495 both add the statement that Cerdic won his battle with the Britons.5 


Inthe post-Bedan period already discussed, the St. Neot's compilation re- 
produces the following annals:9 734, 787, 792, 794, 797, 814, 823, 825; all of 
these are in Æthelweard except the last, and that is certainly an accidental 
omission. It would be an odd coincidence if the St. Neot's compiler and 
Æthelweard, making independent selections from manuscripts which in- 
cluded the Canterbury Annals postulated above, should each choose to 
commemorate the death of one archbishop—Tatwine (734), an obscure 
character not even named as archbishop in the annal; and to select the same 
two items of papal news—mutilation and death of Pope Leo III (797 and 
814)—in each case from several at his disposal. It seems more likely that the 
Canterbury Annals were absent from the manuscript used by the St. Neot's 
compiler, and that the ‘genealogical’ relationships of the texts might well be 
as follows: 

(a) Copy used by the St. Neot's compiler 


[Transcript introducing a chronological dislocation] 
(b) Copy used by Æthelweard 
[Addition of the Canterbury Annals] 


(c) Plummer's Æ. 


1Stevenson, p. 143. 

? [bid., p. 106. The best example is the attribution to King Ceawlin of a reign of 
17 years only, ibid., p. 120 — annal 560, and cf. Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Tiberius 
A. iii fo. 178 which is believed to have been the preface to Chronicle B. 

* Not 494, and hence not from the Preface. * Campbell, p. Ix. 

* Æthelweard, 11, 26 = Stevenson, p. 119 1. 26. 

*'T'o save confusion dates are given as in the Parker Chronicle. 
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The only difficulty here is that the annals in A which exhibit the chro- 
nological dislocation include many attributed to the Canterbury Annals; 
this, however, is susceptible of a fairly simple explanation. The compiler of 
Plummer's Æ, assimilating two texts with discrepant dates, chose the wrong 
one as a regulator. In this he was merely unfortunate and did a better job 
than, for instance, the compiler of the Chronicles of DE type, who, to take 
only one example, entered the death of Offa of Mercia wrongly under 794 
(from A) and again, correctly, under 796 (from his own Northumbrian 
Annals). 

On the relationship between /Ethelweard's text and existing Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts, Mr. Campbell’s argument! that it was most closely related to 
the Parker (A) text cannot be accepted without reservations. Some of his 
examples appear to be capable of bearing another interpretation: 


1. The fight off Sandwich is entered in the Parker Chronicle in the middle 
of the annal 851; there is also an erased entry to the same effect under 845. 
Æthelweard has it under 844 (—845); other Anglo-Saxon texts and Asser? 
have it at the end of the annal 851. 'l'his may well have been an ancient 
omission, corrected in the margin of an archetypal copy and embodied 
differently into the annal by various recensors. The corrector of /Ethel- 
weard's copy most likely used the blank space between 845 and 851 for 
making the entry and thus led /Ethelweard astray into attributing it to the 
previous annal. The erased entry in845A could bea mistaken correction by a 
later scribe who had access to /Ethelweard’s text or one like it. It is in a 
different hand from that of the main part of the manuscript and exhibits the 
late spellings ‘Kent’ and ‘geflimdon’. 

2. Of the seven ‘points which show this West-Saxon interest’ summa- 
rized by Mr. Campbell on p. xxvii, the first (495) is shared with the St. Neot's 
recension; the second (500) probably comes from a text akin to the Preface 
to the Parker Chronicle. The legend of Sceaf probably stood in the arche- 
typal Chronicle, its omission being a part of the Christianizing process which 
added the Canterbury-Bede annals; while the detail of the payment made 
to Ine of Wessex in 694 is surely a gloss of /Ethelweard's own.? Some of the 
Somerset interest may also be /Ethelweard's own: the death of Ealdorman 
Hun at the battle of Ellandune in 825, the death of Eanwulf in 867 and his 
burial at Glastonbury, the part played by ZEthelnoth in the events of 878— 
these after all concern his own predecessors. 


Against these there are a very large number of instances, even minute de- 
tails, in which Æthelweard supports the readings of manuscripts other than 
the Parker text, and in particular of the BC recension.* In this connexion itis 
worth noticing that the St. Neot's text, which on other grounds appears to 
have had much in common with /Ethelweard’s, was thought by its editor, 


! Campbell, pp. xxvi f. 3 Asser c. 6 (Stevenson, p. 6). 
* Cf. Campbell, p. xxii, n. 2. ‘Stevenson, p. 106. 
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Mr. Stevenson, to be ‘most nearly related to B and C'.! /7Ethelweard's 
agreements with BC are as follows: 


I. A.D. 99: numero quindecim (4, 25), or rather A.D. 100 (cf. 4, 28): this 
interval is found only in BC which assign this and the preceding annal to 
85 and 100. The original hand of A had 84 and go, altered by the twelfth- 
century Canterbury interpolator to 87 and 99; DE have 87 and 100; F has 
84 and roo. 

2. 381: Maximus (correctly), Æthelweard (4, 20): so BCEF, but Maximi- 
anus A. 

3. 534: the length of Cynric’s reign as twenty-seven years (12, 22); 80 
BCF and St. Neot's; AE have twenty-six. 

4- 552: ZEthelweard has the nominative form of the place-name Searaburh 
(13, 1), so BC; AE have it in the dative, (et) Searobyrig. 

5. 577: JEthelweard's spellings Comegl and Fearmegl (13, 25 f.) are nearer 
to the Conmegl and Farinmegl of BC than to the Coinmail and Farinmail of 
A. 

6. 606: the equation with A. M. 5800 (18, 23 ff.) occurs wrongly in BC 
under 616, but not at all in AE. 

7. 614: Æthelweard (18, 28) supports Beamdune BC against Beandune 
AE 


8. 614: the number killed —/Ethelweard says ‘over 2040’ (19, 1 f.), nearer 
to the 2045 of BC than to the 2065 of AE. 

9. 661: AEthelweard’s in Escesdune (19, 25) translates on ZEscesdune BC; 
A has op and E has of. 

Io. 705: Ealdferth Æthelweard (21, 4), also BC, against Aldferp A, 
Aldfrið DE, AlfridF. > 

11. 709: Sealuudscire /Ethelweard (21, 10); be westan Selewuda B, but be 
westan wuda A. 

12. 710: Nunna /Ethelweard (21, 11), also BC, confirmed by charters? 
against Nun ADE. 

13. 710: Æthelweard does not translate the words Ais mage which are in 
ADE but absent from BC. 

14. 722: Ine . . . imbuit pugnam contra Australes Anglos, Æthelweard (21, 
17 f.) translates Ine gefeaht wih Sub Seaxum, A, which repeats practically the 
same words under 725. DE retain the clause there but omit it here, ‘probably 
taking it to bea doublet’,® but BC agree with Æthelweard in retaining it here 
and omitting the similar entry 725. 

15. 796: Cantiam . . . et prouinciam que dicitur Merscuuari Æthelweard 
(27, 17 f.) translates Cantware & Merscware, BCDE; Cantware ob Mersc A. 

16. 823: Æthulf Æthelweard (29, 4) is nearer to Apu/f BC than to Æpþel- 
wulf ADE. 


1A few of these are mentioned by Mr. Campbell (p. xxviii). 
1'W. de G. Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum (3 vols., 1885—99), i, nos. 80, 132, 144f 
(hereafter cited as B.C.S. with no. of charter). 
3 Plummer, ii. 39. 
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17. 837: Ethelm Æthelweard (30, 25); ZEbelm B but ZEbelhelm ACDE. 

18. 851: hyemauerunt primitus barbari in insula Tenet Æthelweard (31, 
21 f.) corresponds exactly with hæ þene men crest on Tenet ofer winter gesceton, 
BC; A omits on Tenet and DE omit crest. 

19. 876: Æthelweard includes (41, 27 ff.) the passage & him pa gislas 
sealdon be on bem here weor juste weron to ban cyninge, BCDE, accidentally 
omitted in A. 

20. 891: Macbeathath Æthelweard (48, 16): Maccbethath B; but Macc- 
bethu AF, Machbethu CD. 


These agreements with the BC recension of the Chronicle seem suscep- 
tible of one explanation only: that the copy used by Æthelweard was of 
Mercian origin. For the BC recension probably originates from Abingdon, 
and exhibits the unassimilated text of the so-called Mercian Register from 
896 to 924. 

Among the passages for which Æthelweard is an original authority there 
are also many which exhibit a midlands or northern interest, at least com- 
patible with a Mercian origin for the whole. Some of the most noteworthy 
of these are as follows: 


1. 866: the addition of the name of one of the leaders, tyranni Igwares 
(35, 21) to the account of the arrival of the Great Army. 

2. 870: the burial of St. Edmund at Beadoricesuuyrthe (36, 26). 

3. 870: the death of Ivar (36, 28). 

4. 871: the removal of Ealdorman Æthelwulf’s body to Derby (37, 17). 

5. 874: the name of King Ceolwulf of Mercia (41, 7), also in Chronicle 
BCDE but in very different terms. 

6. 877: the Danish encampment at Gloucester (42, 13). 

7. 893: Sigeferth's invasion (50, 20). 

8. 895: the death and funeral of King Guthfrith (51, 7). 

9. 900: the appointment of /Ethelbald, archbishop of York (52, 1). 

IO. 902: this (correct) date for the battle of Holme (52, 4) in agreement 
with the Mercian Register (905A). 

II. 909: the battle of Wednesfield (53, 7); this precise identification of an 
obscure place in Staffordshire (‘at Tettenhall’ gro BCDE, ‘near Tettenhall’ 
gogD, no place given in A), is confirmed by the Annals of St. Neot's. 

12. 910: the burial at Gloucester of Ealdorman ZEthelred (53, 15). 

13. 912: the death of Athulf, high-reeve of Bamburgh (53, 16). 

14. 917: the statement that the Lady /Ethelflzd was buried at Gloucester 
(53, 26) is also found in the Mercian Register (918 BCD) but not in A. 

15. 926: the very categorical placing of /Ethelstan's accession in this year 
(54, 4 ff.) may reflect northern influence.* 

16. 946 (944): the mention of Archbishop Wulfstan's name (54, 18). 

17. 973: the first four lines of /Ethelweard's poem on Edgar's coronation 
are worth more attention than they have received. They are in difficult 


1J, Armitage Robinson, The Times of St. Dunstan (Oxford, 1923), pp. 27-36. 
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Latin but by no means so difficult as suggested a century ago by Dr. Giles, 
who refused to translate them: *here follow two sets of Latin verses, of an 
obscure and ungrammatical character and altogether untranslatable';! or 
recently by Mr. Campbell: ‘these lines are obscure and the sense of minus 
obice uncertain, but the point is that Eadgar ruled sixteen years in all, and 
that fourteen years passed before his coronation at Bath.’? The words in 
question are susceptible of a reasonable interpretation which points to quite 
another conclusion about the length of Edgar's reign. The four lines are as 
follows (55, 14-17): 


Annis sextenis siquidem per regna meatus 
Bisque dies numero tenuit minus obice septem, 
(Argiuz hebdomadas gentis posuere magistri, 
Septimanas recitant post quas nunc uoce Latini.) 


Mr. Campbell’s comma after meatus is omitted because that word has been 
taken to be the direct object of tenuit; the lines will just bear a quite literal 
translation: 


He had kept course through the kingdoms for sixteen years, less twice seven 
days by number; the masters of the Greek nation called them 'hebdomadz', 
which the Latins now later speak of as 'septimanz'. 


Here the word obice has not been translated because it continues a metaphor 
which, while fairly easy to understand, is very difficult to render in English 
without completely re-casting thesentence. Meatus (fourth declension, here 
accusative plural) is classical but post-Augustan and means way, path or 
course; ‘the course of time’ and such expressions are metaphors of such 
antiquity and familiarity that in modern English they are practically dead. 
The corresponding verb, or a compound of it, is a favourite of /Ethelweard's 
(e.g., ‘transmeato anni unius circulo’, ‘when the course of one year had 
passed’ (30, 15 f.) and *"Transmeatusque est tunc numerus annorum quin- 
quagesimus quintus’, literally ‘And the fifty-fifth number of years had then 
passed’ (33, 21 f.)) and belongs, e.g., to the Latinity of the Vulgate (Luke 
xvi. 26). Now a way, or passage, is interrupted by an obstacle, and ‘ob- 
stacle’ is the meaning of obex. This is then a tortuous but intelligible meta- 
phor. The course of sixteen years was interrupted by an obstacle of twice 
seven days, with Greek and Latin glosses to make us more certain that 
Æthelweard knew seven days were a week; that is, the king had reigned 
a fortnight short of sixteen years. 

The word sextenis is for sexdenis, a late form (classical senis denis) of the 
distributive numeral 'sixteen each'; the form exhibited to us may be in- 
fluenced by stxteon or sixteo da or the like ('sixteen' or ‘sixteenth’) from 
ZEthelweard's Anglo-Saxon text. The use of these distributive numerals as 
alternatives to the ordinary cardinal numerals had its origin in classical 
times to meet the cases where words had different meanings in the plural 

1Six Old English Chronicles, ed. J. A. Giles (1878), p. 40. 

? Campbell, p. 55, n. 2. 
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from the singular. So Cicero spoke of bine littere for duc epistole because 
due littere would have meant two letters of the alphabet. But in verse and in 
later prose they came to be used regularly in this way whether they were 
useful to avoid ambiguity or not. Æthelweard himself uses them elsewhere; 
‘bis binis post annis’ ‘four years later’ (51, 9 f.), and they are common in 
charters of his period. Two examples only will be quoted: ‘bis denas mansas 
quod anglice dicitur twentig hida’, 947 (B.C.S. 834), anda wonderful date, 
*decursis annis ab incarnatione Christi dcccc. xc. novenis terque binis’, 
1005.1 This is surely the father and the mother of periphrasis; the scribe 
who could represent 1005 as ‘ggo and nine and three times two’ could be 
capable of anything, including the deception of Kemble, who assigned this 
St. Albans charter to 990 and condemned it as spurious. Ín this he was less 
than just; the witnesses are correct for 1005. 

Now it is at best a strained exegesis of /Ethelweard's words to make them 
refer to the total length of King Edgar's reign, 959-975. It is even more 
strained to equate ' bis septem dies', with the glosses and all, with fourteen 
years. Æthelweard is speaking entirely of the coronation at Bath, 973. It is 
clear that his manuscript included the poem on that event which appears in 
973 ABC. Considering all things he has translated it fairly literally, although 
he ran out of hexameters halfway. The poem is introduced by an invocation 
of the Muses—perhaps /Ethelweard thought that the effort of translating 
English alliterative verse into Latin hexameters needed a little extra inspira- 
tion—and goes from ' Fungitur interea’ (55, 21) to ‘coronatur anax’ (56, 7),? 
the following words ‘Interea denis sex et supra’ (56, 8) being the opening ofa 
new annal of 975. 

The coronation of Edgar took place on Whitsunday, 11 May 973. Sixteen 
years less a fortnight from that takes us back to a reign beginning on 25 May 
957. Thisisonly plausible if it is assumed to refer to the beginning of Edgar’s 
reign in Mercia, which took place as far as hitherto known between May and 
December 957.? The passage can thus fairly be taken as further evidence 
for the Mercian origin of /Ethelweard's Anglo-Saxon exemplar, and as evi- 
dence, moreover, that the Mercian character permeates the whole work from 
beginning to end. 

Even the Somerset interest of some of /Ethelweard's entries are not incom- 
patible with a Mercian origin for the whole. For Somerset was largely or 
partly under Mercian rule for many years of the eighth and ninth centuries. 
In 733 King /Ethelbald of Mercia (716—757) captured Somerton.* In 798 
and for some years before, Glastonbury itself was a proprietary monastery 

1J. M. Kemble, Codex diplomaticus aevi Saxonici (6 vols., 1839-48), iii, no 672 
(hereafter cited as K.C.D. with no. of charter). 

*'T'he words ‘ter... decem’ (56, 6) do not mean three and ten (so Campbell) but 
three times ten; the passage ‘ter monadis decem numero fluente coronatur anax' 
(56, 6 f.) translates & ba on pam xxx (A; drittigoban BC) waes deoden gehalgod 
(973, last line). 

*F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (and edn., Oxford, 1947), p. 361; 
Chronicle, 957 BC. 

‘Cf. F. M. Stenton, Early History of Abingdon (Reading, 1913), p. 22. 
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of the Mercian royal house.! As late as 864 a Mercian witenagemot met at 
Bath? and about that time Eanwulf, the West Saxon alderman of Somerset, 
received a grant of land at Binegar in that county from King Burhred of 
Mercia (852-874).? 


The provenance of this Mercian Chronicle is a separate point which can 
better be discussed in the light of the personality and background of ZEthel- 
weard himself. Fabius Æthelweard, patrician, consul and quzestor (as he 
calls himself)* was the great-great-grandson of King /Ethelred of Wessex 
(866—871), the elder brother of Alfred the Great; and he was one of the lead- 
ing magnates of the realm in the latter part of the tenth century. The signa- 
ture ‘/Ebelward minister’ (thegn) occurs among those appended to a charter 
of 956, a very bad transcript on which little reliance can be placed.5 It occurs 
occasionally in texts of better authority from the years 958,5, 959," 960,8 
961,? and 963,1? and regularly from 967 onwards.!* In 973 Æthelweard and 
three others are given the title of disc’, i.e., dzscifer, ‘dish-thegn’ or butler,!? 
and the same four persons appear with the same title wrongly expanded to 
discipulus in a Peterborough document of 971.1? Æthelweard continues to 
sign as minister until 975 ;!* another charter of thesame year! has thesignature 
of Æthelweard dux or ealdorman. But this is from the Winchester chartu- 
lary, ‘Codex Wintoniensis',18 which is often inaccurate in its transmission of 
the ranks of witnesses: a notable example occurs in a charter of 987?" in which 
four abbots are given the rank of ealdorman. In other respects this document 
belongs to a category of charters of 971—975,19 all of whichareattested by four 
ealdormen and four only (/Elfhere, /Ethelwine, Byrhtnoth, Oslac, nearly al- 
ways in that order), and it is safer to assume that the scribe of the ' Codex 
Wintoniensis’ has promoted Æthelweard and his fellow-butler Ælfsige by a 
mere clerical error. 

The first undoubted signature of ‘Æthelweard dux’ occurs in a charter 
issued in the latter part of 976 (dated 976 in the second year of King Edward 
the Martyr, whose father Edgar had died on 8 July 975), printed by the late 
J. B. Davidson from an eleventh-century transcript at Exeter.!? Æthelweard 


1B.C.S. 284. *B.C.S. 509. 

* Adam de Domerham, Historia de rebus gestis Glastoniensibus, ed. 'T. Hearne 
(Oxford, 1727), p. 69; the charter was the 93rd entry in the late roth-cent. Glaston- 
bury Liber Terrarum; John of Glastonbury, Chronica, ed. 'T'. Hearne (Oxford, 1727), 
pp. 370-8. 

*On these titles, see below, pp. 86-9. 5B.C.S. 970. 
*B.C.S. 1030. "B.C.S. 1043-5, 1047. 
$B.C.S. 1055-6. *B.C.S. 1077, 1079. 
39B.C.S. 1118, 1125. 
11B.C.S. 1199, 1200, 1216—17, 1221-2, 1224-6, 1229 etc. 
13B.C.S. 1297. 13B.C.S. 1270. 
4B,C.S. 1312. 15B.C.S. 1316. 
15Brit. Mus., Additional MS. 15350. 17 K.C.D. 658. 
19 B.C.S. 1270, 1280, 1282, 1286, 1297, 1302-3, 1305, 1309, 1312. 
19J, B. Davidson, ‘On some Anglo-Saxon charters at Exeter’, British Archaeol. 
Assoc. Jour., xxxix (1883), 281 f. 
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continues to sign with great regularity until 998,1 being described in a Win- 
chester charter of 997? by the full title of ‘ Occidentalium Provinciarum dux’, 
ealdorman of the Western Provinces. It has been suggested that he lived on 
until 1002 and was succeeded in office by his son Athelmzr.? The date of 
his death will, however, be discussed further in a later paragraph. 

In 994, the Danish army being at Southampton, ‘the king sent Bishop 
ZElfheah and Ealdorman Æthelweard to King Olaf, . . . and they brought 
King Olaf with great reverence to the king at Andover; and King /Ethelred 
received him at the bishop's hands'.* Dr. Plummer? quotes a story from 
Florence of Worcester, to the effect that Æthelweard along with Ealdorman 
Ælfric advised the negotiation of a previous peace with the Danes in 991 
‘that they might purchase peace for their respective districts’. It seems 
possible, indeed likely, that this story rests upon a confusion between the 
negotiations of 991 and those of 994—such a confusion as occurs in the 
Parker Chronicle in its annal for 993. For Ælfric was ealdorman of Hamp- 
shire,® and therefore the taking of King Olaf from Southampton to Andover 
was very much a concern of his as it was of /Elfheah, who was bishop of 
Winchester. But the invasion of 991 had affected chiefly the eastern coun- 
ties: then Byrhtnoth, ealdorman of Essex, had been killed at the battle of 
Maldon: but /Elfric's and ZEthelweard's ealdormanries do not seem to have 
been concerned at all. 

It seems possible that the introduction of Æthelweard as well as Ælfric 
into the negotiations of 994 was occasioned by the fact that Æthelweard was 
then the senior ealdorman of the kingdom. He had probably held that posi- 
tion since 992. For from 983” until g9o? the regular order of ealdormen's 
signatures had been /Ethelwine, Byrhtnoth, Æthelweard, Ælfric: ealdormen 
respectively of East Anglia, Essex, ‘the Western Provinces’, and ‘the Win- 
chester Provinces’. Byrhtnoth was killed in 991 and 7Ethelwine, ‘Friend of 
God’, the patron of monasteries, died in 992. There are no charters for 
these two years but in 993? and onwards we find /Ethelweard in the leading 
position followed by Ælfric. It has been suggested by E. W. Robertson !? 
that this may have something to do with the title patricius applied to himself 
by Æthelweard at the beginning of his chronicle. Mr. Robertson adduced 
evidence that in the eighth century patricius was used of the leading official 
in the Northumbrian kingdom, and suggested that it may similarly have been 
used of the senior ealdorman in the tenth. Certainly the patricius used by 


1K.C.D. 700-1. 3K.C.D. 698. 
3 Anglo-Saxon Charters, ed. Agnes J. Robertson (2nd edn., Cambridge, 1956), 
p. 387. 


*i.e., stood sponsor to King Olaf at confirmation: Chronicle, 994E. 

5 Plummer, ii. 174. 
. **Wentaniensium Provinciarum dux’, ealdorman of the Winchester Provinces, 
in K.C.D. 698. 

"K.C.D. 1280. 5K.C.D. 673. 

*K.C.D. 684. 

10%. W. Robertson, Historical Essays tn connexion with the land, the church, etc. 
(Edinburgh, 1872), p. 184. 
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Bede! of Aëtius is rendered heahealdorman ‘high ealdorman’ in the Old 
English version, suggesting that the patrician was thought of as something 
above an ordinary ealdorman. 

This title and position deserve to be compared with the rank and style 
given to a certain Æthelweard, ‘the king’s high-reeve' (cinges heah gerefa) 
who was killed in battle at Æpþelingadene in 1001." This style is a curiously 
vague and ill-attested one. In spite of Kemble's description of it as ‘not of 
very rare occurrence’,® the number of instances of its use collected by 
Bosworth and Toller* number less than a dozen altogether, and tend to 
support a suggestion that, on occasion at least, the title could be used for a 
person of very high rank indeed. Most of the best-attested examples of its 
use are of Northumbrian origin. The tenth-century glosses to the Lindis- 
farne Gospels render the ante presides of Mark xiii. 9, a most vague term 
(‘rulers’, A. V.), as “befora undercyningum vel hehgeroefum’; that is, ‘high- 
reeves’ and ‘under-kings’ were thought of as synonyms, and this suggests 
that high-reeves were very important personages indeed. /Elfric’s Glossaries 
equate hehgerefa with proconsul, which at least suggests a territorial ad- 
ministrator of some kind; and this interpretation is confirmed by another 
Northumbrian reference, to the slaying of three high-reeves in 778 ;° for two 
of their names are attached to place-names: ‘Ealdulf Bosing æt Cininges- 
clife and Ecgan zt Helapyrnum.' In this sense the title continued in use in 
Northumbria for 200 years. A charter of 949° is attested by Oswulf with 
the anomalous, contracted title of ‘ad bebb’ hehgr’ ’, i.e., ‘eet Bebbanbyrig 
hehgerefa’ ; the same person signs another charter of the same year’ as dux, 
the normal Latin equivalent for ealdorman. Æthelweard himself provides 
evidence that the normal title of the ruler of Bamburgh was high-reeve, in 
speaking of the death in 912 of ‘Athulf... qui tum preerat actori oppidi 
Bebbanburgh condicti';$ elsewhere he uses exactor as a translation of 
gerefa.? Generally the rulers of Bamburgh between the Viking invasions and 
the eleventh century seem to have exercised quasi-regal powers: R. H. 
Hodgkin!? describes them as ‘princes’. 

As far as the majority of the evidence goes, then, one would be justified in 
assuming that the Æthelweard, high-reeve, who was killed in 1001, was a 
personage of considerable importance: not less in rank than an ealdorman 
and perhaps greater. 

Now the same title is used twice more in describing events which took 
place within a year. In the same battle of ZEthelingadene another 'king's 
high-reeve’, Leofwine, was also killed. Then in the following year, 1002, 
ZEfic, king's high-reeve, was murdered by Leofsige, ealdorman of Essex, who 

* Bede, i, 13. Chronicle A. 

3J, M. Kemble, The Saxons in England, ed. W. de G. Birch (2 vols., 1876), ii. 156. 

tJ. Bosworth and T. N. Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (1898), p. 516 and 
Supplement (Oxford, 1921), p. 516. 


5 Chronicle E. *B.C.S. 883. 
7B.C.S. 880. 8 Æthelweard, 53, 16 f. 


? [bid., 27, 1 = Chronicle, 787A. 
19 R, H. Hodgkin, A History of the Anglo-Saxons (3rd edn., 1952), p. 555. 
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was outlawed and exiled for the crime.! In a charter of 1012 disposing of 
some land which had once belonged to Leofsige,* King /Ethelred refers to 
this murder in language which ranks /Efic very high indeed: (the subject of 
the sentence is Leofsige) ' praefectum meum /Eficum, quem primatem inter 
primates meos taxavi, non cunctatus in propria domo eius inscio perimere.' 
When all allowances are made for the pompous and inflated language used 
by /&thelred’s charter-writers, still, the expression ‘primatem inter pri- 
mates' seems much more suitable for a senior ealdorman than for an ordinary 
sheriff or other subordinate official. It seems indeed to be in keeping with the 
exalted notion of the high-reeve's office that has already been gained from a 
study of the Northumbrian use of the title. /Efic is otherwise an unknown 
person: the promotion of a nonentity to the position of senior ealdorman 
would provide an intelligible motive for Leofsige's crime. Leofsige, having 
been ealdorman of Essex for ten years since the death of Byrhtnoth in 991, 
may well have hoped for the promotion for himself—the more so since the 
obvious candidate by seniority, /Elfric, ealdorman of Hampshire since 983, 
had a bad record. He had been guilty of treason once already,? and when he 
defected in his duty to relieve Exeter in 1003 it was clearly no more than was 
expected of him.* 

"Taking all this evidence together, there is reason to believe that the possi- 
bility that Æthelweard the high-reeve and Æthelweard the historian were 
one and the same person has not been sufficiently canvassed. In general, 
the duties of the reeve of whatever rank, from the high-reeve of Bamburgh 
to the humblest village reeve, were largely fiscal in character;5 the words 
actor and exactor used by /Ethelweard to describe reeves are consistent with 
the law imposing penalties for reeves who failed to exact fines in due form. 
This fiscal character of the reeveship may be brought into connexion with 
another of /Ethelweard's titles, that of guestor, in Classical Rome of course 
a fiscal officer. The third title, consul, is one used by him to denote the 
leaders of the Viking armies: ‘veteranus Sihtrix consul eorum [and other 
names]' translates ‘Sidroc eorl . . . se alda’ of the Chronicle,9 where eorl is 
used specifically in the sense of its Old Norse cognate jarl. The title consul 
is occasionally used in charters, applied to /Elfgar (fl. 958-961), whose 
connexions appear to be in Suffolk,? and to Byrhtferth (fl. 955), also 
apparently an East Anglian official.!? These titles may be accounted for and 
Æthelweard acquitted in this instance of mere bombast on the assumption 
that as senior ealdorman (patricius) his jurisdiction extended over the Dane- 
law where he was known by the local title of jarl (consul) and also over 
financial affairs, in which capacity he would be spoken of as high-reeve 


1Chronicle, 1002E. * K.C.D. 719. 
* Chronicle, 992E. 1 Ibid., xoo3E. 
5Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 541. SII Edw. c. 2. 
1 Æthelweard, 37, 23. 5 Chronicle, 871A. 


"The Crawford Collection of early charters and documents, ed. A. S. Napier and 
W. H. Stevenson (Oxford, 1895), p. 86. 
19 bid., p. 119, n. 5. 
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(quaestor). 'T'he only piece of evidence which may militate against the identi- 
fication of Æthelweard the historian with Æthelweard the high-reeve slain 
in 1001 seems to be a manumission attested by Burhwold, bishop of Corn- 
wall,! whose predecessor Ealdred signs a charter of 1002.? But the succession 
of the bishops of Cornwall is exceedingly ill-attested and it was not unknown 
for bishops to be appointed during the lifetime of their predecessors. Alter- 
natively the manumission may be post-obit and represent the implementa- 
tion of /Ethelweard's will. 

Not very much is known of /Ethelweard's family. He himself states in the 
introductory epistle to his chronicle that he was fourth in descent from King 
ZEthelred of Wessex, the elder brother of King Alfred the Great. K.C.D. 
981 names his wife as /Ethelfled; he had a son, /Ethelmzr, who almost cer- 
tainly succeeded him in the ealdormanry of the Western Provinces? It is 
likely that a lady named /Elfgifu, whose will made between 966 and 975 is 
extant,* was /Ethelweard’s sister. For she bequeathed estates at Mongewell 
(Oxon.) and Berkhampstead (Herts.) to '/Elfwerde and /Ebelwerde and 
ZElfware him to gemanan’ (in common), and /Elfwaru was certainly her 
sister; she also bequeathed a headband to ‘/Epelflede mines bropur wife’.’ 
Professor Whitelock suggested? that this /Elfgifu may have been the wife of 
King Eadwig, from whom she was divorced by Oda, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in 958 on the ground of consanguinity.? If the ex-queen were really 
Æthelweard’s sister, she and her husband would have been kindred of the 
seventh degree. 

Æthelweard had a grandson and namesake, Æthelweard '/Epelmzres 
sunu bes gretan’, son of /Ethelmszer the Fat, who was put to death in 1017;!9 
another /Ethelweard, an ealdorman, probably brother-in-law to the last- 
named and therefore grandson-in-law to the historian, was outlawed in 
1020.1! The difficulty of identifying these persons correctly is increased by 
the existence at the same time of a third Æthelweard, their cousin, son of 
Ealdorman Æthelwine (of East Anglia, d. 992), who was killed at the battle 
of Ashingdon in 1016.1? 

Æthelweard seems to have possessed estates scattered over a wide area of 
the country. It is likely, as already stated, that he had a share in lands at 
Mongewell (Oxon.), and Berkhampstead (Herts.). /Elfheah, ealdorman of 
Hampshire, who died about 971, left an estate at Wycombe (Bucks.), to his 
mage (relative) ZEthelweard;!? and as /Elfheah is spoken of as kinsman to 
Kings Eadred, Eadwig, and Edgar,’ while the historian was of course of 


1K.C.D. 981. 1K.C.D. 1297. 

3 Anglo-Saxon Charters, p. 387; Miss Robertson however accepts K.C.D. 981 as 
evidence for /Ethelweard's survival to 1002. 

1D. Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills (Cambridge, 1930), no. VIII. 


5 Ibid., M. 26 ff. 8 Ibid., 1. 31. 

1 Ibid., Vl. 32 £.; cf. K.C.D. 981. *Whitelock, p. 119. 

?* Chronicle, 958D. 1? Chronicle, 1017E. 
11 Chronicle, 1020E; Crawford Collection, p. 79. 
18 Chronicle, 1016C. 13 Whitelock, p. 22 1. 28. 


14 Ibid., p. 121. 
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royal descent, it is likely that he was the legatee. In 977 Æthelweard was 
granted an estate in Cornwall by King Edward the Martyr.* The foundation 
charter of Eynsham abbey, which was founded by his son Æthelmær in 
1005,” reveals that Æthelweard had received an estate of twenty hides at 
Esher (Surrey) from a relative, Bishop Beorhthelm, and had given it to his 
son long before his death. In the twelfth century Æthelweard was reputed 
to have been the founder of Pershore abbey.? 

The first three of these estates, as well as both Eynsham and Pershore, lay 
within the boundaries of the old kingdom of Mercia. This seems highly 
significant in view of the impressive evidence for a Mercian origin for /Ethel- 
weard's copy of the Saxon Chronicle. Further, the Elizabethan antiquary 
'Thomas Allen (1542-1632) stated, on the authority of a manuscript of 
ZEthelweard's Chronicle which he had seen in 1588, that /Ethelweard was 
born in Mercia.* There is nothing in the extant text to justify such a state- 
ment, or even any juxtaposition of Mercia with /Ethelweard's background 
such as might be misconstrued by even the most careless of readers. /Ethel- 
weard does say, however, in his dedicatory epistle to Matilda, that he had 
written to her before—‘ut ante breviter per epistolam insinuavimus tibi’.® 
It may be tentatively suggested that the manuscript included this previous 
epistle; it would have been rightly excluded by Savile in his edition of 1596, 
as forming no part of the Chronicle, and may have contained some allusion 
to /Ethelweard's birthplace. 

Where was the home of this Anglo-Saxon Chronicle of /Ethelweard's with 
its Mercian overtones? Dorchester on Thames may be suggested. Several 
of /Ethelweard's estates lay within Dorchester diocese, a colossal one, the 
precursor of the medizval diocese of Lincoln, which stretched from the 
"Thames to the Humber and the Wash and therefore included matters both 
Saxon and Danish within the purview of its interests. Of these estates, 
Mongewell is about five miles south, Wycombe about seventeen miles east, 
and Eynsham abbey, founded by 7Ethelweard's son, about fourteen miles 
north-west. Moreover, Dorchester is only a short distance across the river 
from Abingdon and it would be very natural for it to possess a chronicle 
having so many points in common with the Abingdon, BC, text. The exten- 
sion of Dorchester diocese into the Danelaw would make it natural for the 
cathedral’s chronicle to include many matters of northern interest. This 
interest is highlighted by the evidence adduced by Mr. Campbell that 
Æthelweard had a superior knowledge of the Norse language9—a knowl- 
edge not on the face of things likely to be possessed by a West Saxon 
alderman of the south-western counties, the part of England most remote 
from permanent Danish influence. 

1 Davidson, ubi supra, pp. 284 ff; H. P. R. Finberg, Early Charters of Devon and 
Cornwall (Univ. Coll. of Leicester, Occasional Papers no. 2, 1953), p. 18. 

3K.C.D. 714. 

* William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, ed. N. E. S. A. Hamilton (Rolls Ser., 
Iii, 1870), p. 298. 

*Leland's Itinerary, ed. T. Hearne (2nd edn., 11 vols., Oxford, 1744), ix. 131. 

5 Æthelweard, 1, 11 f. * Campbell, pp. lix f. 
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In /Ethelweard’s own time connexions between Dorchester and the north 
were made closer. From about 951 the bishop of Dorchester was Oscytel, 
as his name suggests of Danish origin. In 954 Wulfstan, who had been arch- 
bishop of York and had been imprisoned on charges that would now be 
described as collaborating with the enemy, was made bishop of Dorchester.! 
The part played by Wulfstan in expelling two usurpers from York is in fact 
mentioned by Æthelweard and ascribed to the year 946.? In 956 Wulfstan 
died and Oscytel was translated to York. There are difficulties in this story; 
it was discussed by Sir Frank Stenton,? who cited an original charter as 
evidence that Wulfstan was still archbishop in 955.4 It is probable that 
the translation of Oscytel should really be placed in 954. It would, however, 
be canonically difficult for Wulfstan to be deprived of his pallium even 
though he was no longer in a metropolitan see; at least a special case would 
have to be made out at Rome. Accordingly, Wulfstan may have retained the 
style and title of archbishop until his death. Be that as it may, there was 
clearly plenty of contact through which northern material could come into 
a Dorchester chronicle. 

There are still many problems to be solved. Nothing that has been said 
can affect the thoroughly West Saxon character of all forms, vernacular or 
translated, of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The fact that the two earliest 
extant forms, dating back perhaps to a time very shortly after the year 855, 
seem to be respectively of Mercian (ZEthelweard's) and East Anglian (St. 
Neot’s) origin may be due to the accident of survival. But it may havea more 
rational explanation. The cathedrals and monasteries of the midlands and 
north suffered most severely from the ravagings of the Danes. When some of 
them were being reconstituted and new ones were being founded in the 
tenth century, they must have got books from somewhere. Nothing ismore 
likely than that West Saxon houses may have passed on what were to them 
out-of-date and obsolete copies of the Chronicle to their less fortunate 
brethren, even as after the Conquest Winchester sent its Parker Chronicle, 
which had not been kept up for seventy years, to Canterbury. 


E. E. BARKER 


A Carthusian Carta Visitationis of the 
Fifteenth Century” 


SLOANE MS. 2515 in the British Museum is interesting from a number of 
points of view. It is a volume consisting of 108 folios, written on paper, 
probably of continental origin, in a semi-gothic italianate script of the middle 
of the fifteenth century. From an inscription at the foot of fo. 3, the first 

1Chronicle, 954D. 

* Æthelweard, 54, 18 f. = Chronicle, 944, without mention of Wulfstan. 

* Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 357 n. *B.C.S. 903. 

51 would like to express my indebtedness to Professor F. Wormald for his invalu- 
able help in the presentation of this report. 
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page of the text, it appears that the compiler was one John Blacman, a 
Carthusian then residing in London. He is best known as the author of the 
memoir of Henry VI.* The introductory pages of Sloane MS. 2515 extend 
to the middle of fo. 5 when comes a list of contents, commencing with an 
Ars Moriendi. The contents of the volume are not, however, relevant to the 
present discussion. They consist of a collection of pious treatises such as any 
religious, particularly a Carthusian, of that period might be expected to 
bring together as a kind of memento mori. 

If the main contents of the book have no great significance the introduc- 
tory pages, fos. 3—5, are far more interesting. Apart from a rather elaborate 
and personal description of Blacman’s reasons for entering the Charterhouse, 


1See Henry the Sixth: a Reprint of John Blacman's Memoir, transl. and ed. M. R. 
James (Cambridge, 1919). In the title to his work Blacman is described as Bachelor of 
Theology. He was admitted Fellow of Merton College Oxford about 1437 and of 
Eton in 1443, and was precentor of Eton from 1444 to Dec. 1452, when he was 
appointed by the Provosts of Eton and King's, Cambridge, Warden of King's Hall 
Cambridge, a royal foundation eventually absorbed into Trinity College (A. B. 
Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford, i. 195). At some time 
he seems to have acted as confessor to Henry VI. James gives a list of books 
connected with him (pp. 55-60), but Sloane MS. 2515 is not among them. 

In 1457 Blacman appears to have decided to leave the world and to have applied 
at the London Charterhouse to be accepted as a member of the community. This is 
confirmed by the prologue to Sloane MS. 2515 (fo. 3). Hitherto it has been assumed 
that Blacman tried first at Witham and transferred later to the London Charter- 
house. The contrary seems to be the case. In the fairly widespread lists of obits 
available in the Order there is no trace of Blacman and it was this lack of evidence 
which gave rise to the suspicion that perhaps Blacman was not a fully professed 
Carthusian. This opinion is now confirmed from an unexpected, thoughimpeccable, 
source. In Blacman's rhyme at the end of Bodleian MS. Laud Misc. 152, which is 
dated 1463, and which was presented to the Witham Charterhouse, is the couplet: 


Me dedit albus homo John Blacman ipse vocatus 
In presenti domo qui redditus est graduatus. 


This in Carthusian phraseology can mean only one thing; Blacman, after trying 
unsuccessfully at the London Charterhouse, was accepted at Witham about 1463 asa 
clericus redditus. There is not an English equivalent for this expression, though 
clerk-oblate would be suitable. The French term is ‘clerc-rendu’, meaning a cleric, 
in orders, who has offered himself to God in a religious order. These redditi (clerici 
or laici) were for some time admitted as members of the Order both in England 
and abroad with full privileges and suffrages. They retained, however, possession 
of their money and goods, and could for an adequate reason leave the Order at 
any time. They were never a great success and their admittance into the houses 
of the Order became increasingly unpopular. Finally in 1570 they were officially 
suppressed. 

The probability that Blacman was a redditus is more or less confirmed by the fact 
that, as mentioned above, his name does not appear among the lists of Carthusians 
who died in the Order. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to suggest that he did not 
die a Carthusian, but exercised his privilege as a redditus and in due course died 
outside the Order. The date of his death does not seem to be known. It is given by 
Emden, without reference, as Jan. 1485. The date of his burial, not his death, is 
given as 23 Jan. 1484/5 in Sir Wasey Sterry, ‘Notes on the early Eton Fellows’, 
Etoniana, lvi (1934), 94. 
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they consist of a series of rhymed couplets which appeared over, or were 
intended to be affixed to the doors of the monks' cells around the great 
cloister of the London Charterhouse. Over the door of the one surviving 
recognizable cell there is no trace of any inscription. This tells us nothing 
since such texts were never inscribed on the stone lintel but were probably 
affixed to the door itself. 

Although the main body of the manuscript is on paper, vellum leaves laid 
lengthwise have been placed atthe beginning and end of the book presumably 
for strengthening the binding. They bear writing of a quite different date 
from the main body of the text. Both end-pieces may have a Carthusian 
connexion. 'The first, fos. 1 v, 2, consists of the report of the two visiting 
priors to the Hull Charterhouse in the year 1440, the second, fos. 111—112v, 
is a shortened form of the Mass and Office of St. Anne of the type found in 
a Sarum Portiforium of the period. Though this differs from the Carthusian 
office of St. Anne, its presence may possibly be explained by its having 
belonged to Blacman himself before he entered the Charterhouse. The 
leaves at the beginning of the book, fos. 1, 2, are, however, our main concern, 
for they are of the greatest interest to Carthusians and in some respects 
unique. They, in fact, preserve in full the only known report of a canonical 
visitation of an English Charterhouse dating from before the Reformation.? 

These two folios consist of a single vellum leaf folded in half and trimmed 
for binding. In places the vellum has suffered badly. Not only has the 
margin been cut away but the signatures and seals, if they were used, are 
absent.? The folding has also completely destroyed some lines. Neverthe- 
less, sufficient remains for the main part of the report to be recovered after 


1Tt is significant that a similar, though not identical, set of verses is to be found in 
Cambridge, Trinity College, MS. 0.2.53 [M.R.J. 1187], fos. 25-26v, at the head of 
which is written: ‘Omnes isti versus scribuntur super diversa hostia cellarum in 
claustro domus Cartusien: London'. Whether the verses were by Blacman or not, 
it certainly looks as though they were inscribed over the doors of the cells at the 
London Charterhouse. Yet another set of verses in praise of the monastic life, 
again slightly different and less reliable, appears in the Muchelney Breviary, 
British Museum, Add. MSS. 43405-6, cf. Muchelney Memoranda, ed. B. Schofield 
(Somerset Record Soc., xlii, 1927), pp. 55, 56. There is no reference either to 
Blacman or to the Charterhouse. 

2I must acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. H. G. Richardson for so kindly 
drawing my attention to this valuable addition to Carthusian history in England. The 
only comparable document we know of is the short extractfrom a carta visitationis 
in Public Record Office, Land Revenue, Miscellaneous Books, L.R. 2/61. This is a 
compilation or chartulary of the London Charterhouse, written by an anonymous 
monk of that house. The extract in question is an ordinance from the report of the 
Visitors (from abroad) to the London Charterhouse in 1405, in which the prior 
and procurator are enjoined to build without delay a wall around the monastery, 
so as to prevent the crowd, especially women, from entering the enclosure. The 
carta is not given in full, but the Latin text of the extract is given by W. St. John 
Hope, History of the London Charterhouse (1925), p. 50. A translation, not entirely 
correct, is given on p. 43 of the same work. 

3 Statuta Antiqua Ordinis Cartusiensis: pars IT, c. xxx: 27. ‘Sigillis suis muniant, 
chartamque ipsam . . . tradant priori custodiendam.’ 
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careful examination. A knowledge of Carthusian cartae of a similar nature 
in use today has materially assisted decipherment as also a knowledge of the 
Order's customs. As it exists at present fo. 1 r is blank except for the name 
Edmond Hord added in a later hand, and what appears to be I 4 in an even 
later hand. Hord was the name of the prior of the Hinton Charterhouse 
from 1529 to 1539. The significance of this will be discussed later. Fos. rv 
and 2r contain the report which is transcribed below and fo. 2v is inscribed 
with the word ‘Hull’. 

It should be explained that, according to the Statutes of Jancelin of 1222, 
confirmed in 1248, visits had to be made to the houses of each Province of 
the Carthusian order every fourth year. In 1257, Pope Alexander IV issued 
a Bull exempting the Carthusian Order from Visitations by persons from 
outside the order itself! In 1259 the Statuta Antiqua ordered care to be 
taken in the choice of Visitors, but left the frequency of the Visitsto the dis- 
cretion of the General Chapter.? This appears to have led to a certain 
amount of uncertainty and in 1368 the Statuta Nova definitely fixed the 
Visits to houses in England to every two years.? In 1440 this would have 
been the rule in force. 

From Lambeth MS. 413, it is known that the Visitors for the English 
Province in 1440 were the two priors of Hinton and Beauvale.* For some 
reason which does not appear, the prior of Hinton was unable to undertake 
the visitation of the Hull Charterhouse due in 1440 (it is curious that he 
ceased to be Visitor in that year) and his place as chief Visitor was taken by the 


1Cf. Dom C. Le Couteulx, Annales Ordinis Cartusiensis (8 vols., Montreuil, 
1887-91), iv. 190. ‘Prohibet ne Domus Ordinis visitari possint aut corrigi, nisi per 
priores ad id ab Ordine deputandos. The actual wording of the Bull runs as 
follows: ‘Alexander etc. . . . nunquam ordo vester officio aliene visitationis vel 
correctionis indiguit: . .. et a nullo alio visitari possit aut corrigi... Datum 
Lateran. sexto idus februarii, pontificatus nostri anno tertio’ (1257). The full text 
of the Bull is to be found in the first edition of the Statutes, printed in 1510 by 
Johannes Amorbach of Basle. This edition contains the original Customs of 
Guigues (c. 1127), the Statuta Antiqua (1259), the Statuta Nova (1368) and the 
Tertia Compilatio (1509), followed by a most useful index to the whole of the 
Statutes, and a Repertorium Privilegiorum a summis Pontificibus ordini cartusienst 
concessorum, or texts of some 129 Papal Bulls affecting the Order. The Bull in 
question is numbered 34 among the Privilegia in this volume. All the references in 
this article to the Statuta Antiqua and the Statuta Nova are to this edition. 

* Statuta Antiqua, pars II, c. xxx: 2. ‘A biennio in biennium in capitulo generali 
seorsum, sicut pro aliis fieri consuevit negotiis, habito cum magna deliberatione 
tractatu, priorum est electio facienda, scribenda, et coram omnibus recitanda, qui 
et quas domos visitare debeant, manifeste declarans. 

* Statuta Nova, pars II, c. viii: 2. ‘Visitationes domorum Anglie . . . et ceterarum 
domorum multum a cartusia remotarum, fiant amodo de biennio in biennium, sicut 
et domorum aliarum. 

“Lambeth Palace MS. 413 fo. 136. This MS. is a collection of cartae of the 
General Chapter of the Carthusian Order from 1417 to 1481, with particular 
reference to the English Province. They would appear to be copies made by the 
English priors when assisting at the General Chapters in France, for circulation 
among the English houses. This is evident from the unusually accurate spelling 
of English names in the cartae. 
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prior of Beauvale with the prior of Mount Grace, the nearest Charterhouse 
to Hull, as his assistant. Their names, given in the report as Thomas and 
Thomas, were Thomas Water or Watre, prior of Beauvale from 1439 to 
1453, assistant Visitor for the English Province from 1440 to 1444 and Visitor 
from 1444 to 1453, and Thomas Lockington, prior of Mount Grace from 
1421 to 1447. The prior of Hull, according to Margaret Thompson, was 
John Caunsfield, who was prior from 1420 to 1460, assistant Visitor for the 
Province from 1442 to 1453 and Visitor from 1454 to 1456.! The Hull 
Charterhouse was never apparently very well off, and some seven years be- 
fore this Visitation the prior was involved in an unfortunate law-suit, as a 
result of which the house lost roughly half of its revenue arising from rents. 
The cause of the trouble was a certain Adam Belfyn of Newelond and others, 
who threatened the prior's tenants at Sculcoates, with the result that they 
gave up their tenements.? This was a serious loss for the Charterhouse, and 
must have caused the prior much anxiety. It was doubtless for this reason 
that at the Visitation of 1440 the visiting priors exhorted him to 'seek 
first the kingdom’ of God, and not to worry unduly over temporal matters— 
an admonition very delicately put, but of which the prior would have been 
fully aware. 

The report, or carta visitationis, falls into certain obvious parts, although 
in the manuscript it is only divided into three paragraphs. The first may be 
called the preamble and contains an exhortation to the prior to lead an exem- 
plary life. The second, with its admonitions, is addressed to the monks, 
while the third is a short paragraph summing up the status domus. This we 
take it must have been the normal form of such reports, although, as we 
have said, there are no other English carae of a like nature and date extant 
with which to compare our text. 

To make the report somewhat clearer the first two paragraphs have been 
sub-divided into sections according to their subject matter. 

The first thus: 


Introduction or preamble (lines 1—4). 
General admonition to the prior to lead an exemplary life (lines 4, 5). 
Admonition concerning external affairs (lines 5-9). 
Exhortation to the prior to be an exemplary superior (lines 10-13). 
Particular warning to the prior and procurator (lines 13, 14). 
Final admonition on the observance of the Rule, ending with a spiritual 
exhortation (lines 14—16). 
The second paragraph is divided as follows: 
Introduction (lines 17-19). 
Admonition as regards religious poverty (lines 20-21). 
On regular and zealous attendance at church (lines 22-23). 
1E. Margaret Thompson, The Carthusian Order in England (Church Hist. Soc. 
Pubns., new ser., lii, 1930), p. 206. 


*'W. P. Baildon, Notes on the Religious and Secular Houses of Yorkshire (Yorks. 
Archaeol. Soc., Record Ser., xvii, lxxxi, 1895-1931), i. 100. 
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Warning against lengthy confessions in chapter (lines 23-26). 
On obedience to the prior (lines 26—29). 
Concluding remarks (lines 29-36). 


The third paragraph (lines 37-39) needs no division. 

Inattempting to understand this report it must be remembered that it was 
addressed in the first place to a group of barely a dozen religious living in an 
enclosed monastery in England towards the middle of the fifteenth century. 
It was written with all their special circumstances, needs and difficulties in 
view, and with no thought that it would one day become public property or 
subject to a very rigorous scrutiny. It follows, therefore, that it cannot in any 
sense be understood unless it is read as far as possible with the eyes and 
minds of those for whom it was intended. On the other hand, our know- 
ledge of the particular circumstances or background in which the report is 
framed is in many ways very imperfect, and the carta itself may indeed 
prove to be a valuable source of fresh information on condition that care is 
taken to avoid premature conclusions or circular arguments. 

The first thing, readily noticeable to anyone accustomed to documents of 
this nature, is the great delicacy and kindness shown by the Visitors in the 
wording of their report. To understand fully the position it must be remem- 
bered that only two copies of the report would have been made on vellum, 
one being retained at the house which was being visited, ! the second being 
forwarded to the Grande Chartreuse for the perusal of the higher authorities 
of the Order.? An adverse report, therefore, could if necessary be followed 
up by sterner measures from the Father General or the General Chapter. 
It must also be borne in mind that the report was not destined to be read 
just once and for all to the assembled community as the concluding act of 
the Visitation; it would be read again in chapter at Christmas and at Easter,® 
until it was replaced by another and similar report at the succeeding Visita- 
tion two years later.* In other words, it would play a serious part in the life 


1Very full details as to the manner in which Visitations were (and are still) to be 
conducted are given in Statuta Antiqua, pars II, c. xxx, based to a large extent on the 
Statutes of Jancelin of 1222. An adequate translation of the relevant chapter in the 
Statuta Antiqua will be found in Thompson, pp. 254ff. One of the first things the 
Visitors had to do at the opening session in chapter was to read the carta of the 
previous Visitation. ‘Facto precepto, et allata precedentium Visitatorum charta et in 
conspectu omnium lecta’ (Statuta Antiqua, pars II, c. xxx: 10), 

*Statuta Antiqua, pars II, c. xxx: 40. ‘Semper autem Visitatores qualem in 
domibus visitatis reliquerint chartam, talem ad priorem cartusie teneantur mittere, 
cum expensis domus visitate, in capitulo generali exhibendam et reddendam.' Not- 
withstanding the fact that the copy of this particular carta (which should be among 
the archives at the Grande Chartreuse) cannot be found—no doubt because of the 
numerous fires that have occurred there—it would certainly seem as though the 
copy in Sloane MS. 2515 must be the original retained at the Hull Charterhouse. 

3 Ibid., c. xxx: 28. ‘Ipsius vero charte, que ad monachos in capitulo monachorum 
et que ad laicos in capitulo ipsorum, singulis annis in festo Sancti Johannis Evan- 
geliste et feria secunda Pasche legantur.’ 

* Ibid., c. xxx: 27. ‘Chartamque ipsam omnia continentem exhibendam Visita- 
toribus sequentibus tradant priori custodiendam vel sacriste.’ 
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of the community and would not be easily forgotten. The manner in which 
it was worded was consequently of no little importance for the peace of the 
house, and it is generally held amongst Carthusians that the Order owes 
much of its stability and absence of need for reform to its Visitations and to 
the wise manner in which they are carried out.! 

The main part of the report reveals, as has already been noted, the Visitors’ 
awareness of the prior's evident distress over his legal worries of the last 
few years, resulting in a considerable reduction in the community's revenue. 
The prior can hardly be blamed for his anxiety in this matter, since the 
responsibility was his. With a delicacy clearly meant for him alone, the 
Visitors gently chide him for his concern, and urge him, after having done 
all he can, to turn his mind to higher things—to those things, indeed, for 
which he had left the world—his own sanctification and the example he must 
set his monks. He is urged to be in all things like a light in a lantern to 
those under him. 

The second part, which concerns the monks, also follows the form ex- 
pected at a canonical visitation. There were clearly no scandals or ‘skeletons 
in the cupboard’ to be corrected, although it would seem that some of the 
monks, perhaps not only the older ones, were prone to lengthy and wordy 
confessions in chapter. These old wives’ tales, ‘ineptae fabulae’, the Visitors 
say, are to be discouraged—a very practical piece of advice which doubtless 
would have met with universal approval. They are told to obey the prior 
in all things, to respect his office and to hold him in honour. The fact that 
they are reminded of their duty in this respect does not necessarily mean 
that they were in the habit of disobeying him; it is rather what one would 
expect when there was no more serious matter for correction. This in itself 
is a good sign, and one must admit that, on the whole and considering the 
times, the tone of the Visitors' report is most satisfactory. 

The carta concludes with the usual scriptural peroration, and the penances 
imposed are such as one would expect, and clearly indicate no serious breach 
of the Rule. The prior is to say a Mass (of Our Lady or of the Blessed 
Trinity), and the monks one Mass that they may obtain grace in this life, and 
eternal rest in the life to come. The status domus is the normal ending for all 
such reports. 

There only remains one point to be explained, and that is the significance 
in this context of the name EDMOND HORD which appears, apparently 
in autograph, on page 1 of the vellum leaf we have been discussing. Edmond 
(or Edmund) Hord was the last prior of Hinton Charterhouse, and flourished 
100 years after the report of the Visitation to Hull. Why, and in what circum- 
stances, should his name appear in connexion with a report written 100 years 


1Cf. Dom Le Masson, Disciplina Ordinis Cartusiensis (Montreuil, 1894), p. 243. 
* Ejusdem utilitatis est primaevo Ordinis Instituto servando Visitationum accurata 
executio . . . ad conservandum Institutum Cartusianum . . . juxta illum versiculum, 
qui fere in proverbium versus est, per Sol. Sil. Cap. Vis. Cartusia permanet in vig. 
... Id ergo significat per silentium, solitudinem, Capitulum et Visitationes, Ordo 
Cartusiensis permanet in vigore. 
7 
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before his time? The only explanation that would seem to fit the facts and is 
at all probable is that somehow or other the report of the Visitation to Hull 
must have found its way in the course of time to the London Charterhouse. 
Now Edmund Hord was procurator at London before he was transferred to 
Hinton as prior. It may be that he discovered the report of 1440 and used 
itin the binding of Blacman's book. But even so, Blacman would have been 
at the London Charterhouse c. 1457—that is, seventeen years after the date 
of the Hull report, and nearly 100 years before Hord. Hord, in turn, may 
have written his name at the beginning of the book to indicate that it belonged 
to him or must come back to him. From whatever point of view, there are 
difficulties, and perhaps the truth will never be discovered. One cannot help 
feeling that it would be even more interesting to know how the whole work 
in its present state found its way into the Sloane collection. 


* o» + 


In the document printed below the lines of the manuscript have been 
numbered for easy reference but no attempt has been made to introduce 
punctuation where there is none in the original. For the most part the text 
runs on with no attempt to break up the long phrases into sentences. In 
transcribing, use has been made of the following signs to indicate where 
words or phrases are missing in the manuscript, chiefly at the left-hand mar- 
gin which has been cut away, or are otherwise obliterated in the text. Words 
inserted in square brackets thus [..... ] are supplied for those missing 
where the left-hand margin has been cut away. Those in round brackets 
[ess ) are defaced in the text. Those within brackets but not in italics can 
be taken as reasonably certain in view of the context; those within brackets, 
but in italics, are suggestions; there may be others equally applicable. 


ANDREW GRAY Ord. Carth. 


British Museum, Sloane MS. 2515 


1. [IN Domini nom]ine anno a Nativitate eiusdem millesimo ccccx]?? circa 
festum (unde)cim millium virginum! nos fratres Thomas et Thomas 

2. [priores] indigni domorum Belle Vallis et Assumpcionis beate Marie in 
Monte Gracie Ordinis Cartusiensis domum Sancti Michaelis iuxta 
Kyngeston 

3. [auc]toritate capituli nostri generalis ordinarie visitantes: Invenimus ibidem 
dompnum Johannem eiusdem domus priorem virum providentem 

4. [in temporalibus] circumspectum et in spiritualibus discretum et ab omnibus 
fratribus in Christo sinceriter predilectum: 
quem exhortamur in Domino ut more (suo) 


5. [diligen]ter incedat et ut lucerna universis luceat? ac fratrum suorum corda 
in amore eterne lucis inflammet 


* Ursula et sociarum eius, V & M. xii cal. (21) octobris. 
1 Cf. Matt. 5: 14. ‘Vos estis lux mundi.’ (16) ‘Sic luceat lux vestra.’ 
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et quia si regnum Dei 
[justitia]que? studiosius inquira(n)tur temporalia et cuncta necessaria cicius 
adquiruntur ac ex consequenti nobis a Deo adiciuntur cond(igne secundum) 
[vocationem] suam quantum viderit commode faciendum bene dispositis 
negociis exterioribus et curis magis solito quantum bene p(oterit quiete) 
. [stu]deat conversari ac nectarea pocula sancte [conuersacionis]? contempla- 
cionis et devocionis in intimis sui cordis dulciter exhaur(ire) 
. [Quid proderit] mundum lucrari et pati anime detrimentum ??. Querat ergo 
primo regnum et cetera melius (dis)ponentur. 


9 xw 9 


© 


Prebeat se semper fratribus 

10. [exemplar bon]orum operum frequencius et devote veniendo ad ecclesiam 
Capitulum Refectorium et Claustrum fratres suos benigne exortando 

II. [errantes c]orrigendo et paterne consolando et hoc secundum temporis et 
loci rei et persone exigenciam faciendo ad instar evan(gelici) 

12. [exemplaris Samari]tani* cui quid et quando remedium sit adhibendum 
infundens vulneribus vinum debite correctionis et discipline ac 

13. [oleum boni]tatis et compassionis paterne. 


Monemus insuper ne ipse aut procurator contra formam statutorum cum 
secularibus come(dat) 
14. [ullo] modo® 


et ceteras ordinis observancias et statuta diligenter faciat observari ut in 
fine diei vite sue mercedem pro 
. [labore sum]pturus fiducialiter dicat Domine feci que iussisti? redde que 
promissisti qui sibi pro mercede veraciter reddet requiem sine la(bore) 
16. [pro qula feliciter perquirenda et gratiam in presenti adipiscenda. Dicat 
unam Missam de [caret in margin—probably Beate vel de] Trinitate 
gloriosa. 


Lad 
Un 


* *? #«# 


17. [Fratres] ibidem invenimus inter se mutuam caritatem habentes Deo strenue 
et continue servientes ac quantum permittit fragilitas 

18, [...... ] indies indeterius relabentis secundum religionem fideliter ince- 
dentes ac paucos defectus in recitacione eis objectos 

19. [non neg]antes et emendacionem promtissime promiserunt 


quos obnixe exhortamur in Christo ut omnes carnales affectiones? 


1Cf, Matt. 6: 33. ‘Quaerite ergo primum regnum Dei et justitiam ejus, et haec 
omnia adjicientur vobis.' 

* Expunctuated. 

3 Cf. Matt. 16: 26. ‘Quid enim prodest homini, si mundum universum lucretur, 
animae vero suae detrimentum patiatur ?' 


*Luke 10: 33ff. 
5Statuta Nova, pars II, c. iv: 6. ‘Priores et alie persone ordinis non recipiant 
ad mensam suam... ... quia, secundum Statuta Ordinis, non possunt 


comedere cum secularibus nisi presentibus episcopis, vel nisi essent honesti qui 
cum abbatibus vel canonicis ecclesiarum cathedralium advenissent.’ 

‘Cf, John 17: 4. ‘Opus consummavi quod dedisti mihi ut faciam." 

"Statuta Nova, pars II, c. i: 11. ‘Omnes persone ordinis vitent et fugiant 
parentum visitationes et carnales affectiones.' 
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20. [tam suorum] quam aliorum ac quevis dona munuscula et exennia nostre 
religionis paupertati contraria ac cetera mundi vana 

21. [tamquam] venenum pestiferum fugiant et contempnant quia maledictus qui 
confidit in homine! et vana ......sesssssssssesessssescasesureressssesereresore 
— Pr discordia quia discordia obvertit regna 
AC omnem amorem..........eeeeeenee eerte perturbat et omnem 
congregationem dissolvit. 


Monemus etiam ut omnes audito dei signo festinent 

22. [ad ecclesiam] ibidem cuncta divina vigilanter vivaciter et concorditer persol- 
ventes quia nihil in terra statum et ordinem angelicum 

23. [melius] representat quam alacritas laudancium Deum. 


Confessiones in capitulo longe aut morose nullatenus habeantur 

24. [neque] extra ordinaria aut alia superflua aut vana que ad confessionem non 
pertinent ibidem recitentur. Vana colloquia 

2s. Debe es ] ac nociva et fabulas ineptas apostolus precipit devitare? Nuge 
et trufe* que in ore secularis instabilitatis 

26. [signa p]utantur in ore vero religiosi blasfemie nuncupantur? quas iubemus 
cautius devitari. 


Ac demum relicta spon(te) 

27. [sua] voluntate patri suo spirituali eos sinceriter diligenti obtemperent et 
inclinent deferentes ei honorem cum omni humilitate 

28. [non murmur]antes contra eum aut eius preceptis aut ordinationibus sed 
benigne suscipiant quicquid dicit iubet aut agit quia ipsi cura 

29. [est]? super animabus eorum et terribile pro eis est iudicium obiturus. 


Iniungimus singulis et universis ut hec pauca cum aliis 

30. [iam] eis declaratis studeant caucius observare ut cum venerit filius hominis in 
maiestate et segregaverit edos?” ab 

31. [ovibus accus]ante eos diabolo de contemptu et negligentia ac huiusmodi 
defectibus in ordine suo contingentibus nihil timeatur 

32. [sed] dicant nihil proficiet inimicus in nobis? etcetera quia mandata dei 
custodivimus et tunc aparebit realiter illud dominicum 

33. [jugum] meum suave est et onus meum leve? ac tunc dicetur illis quasi agnis 
ab edis divisis ab illo miti agno pro nobis 

34. [immolato Ven]ite benedicti patris mei!? venite omnes qui laboratis et onerati 
estis et ego reficiam vos!! et invenietis requiem? 3 


Yfer. 17: 5. ‘Maledictus homo qui confidit in homine.’ 

*'Audito Dei signo’ . . . i.e. the church bell. 

31 Tim. 4: 7. ‘Ineptas autem et aniles fabulas devita.’ 

‘Trufa=trifling objection; tropha=scurrility. It is probably the latter that is 
meant in this context. 

‘The words ‘inter seculares nugae nugae sunt; in ore autem sacerdotis blas- 
phemiae' are attributed to St. Jerome. They are not in the Statuta Antiqua, but 
they are in the Nova Collectio of 1582, pars 11, c xv: 7. 

* Cf. 1 Pet. 5: 7. ‘Quoniam ipsi cura est de vobis." 

"Matt. 25: 31-3. 9Ps. 88: 23. 

? Matt. 11: 30. 19Matt. 25: 34. 

1 Matt. 11:28. 113 Matt. 11: 29. 
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35. [quam] omnibus concedat Christus Jhesus Amen. Dicatque quisque eorum 
pro ipsa requie et gratia in presenti adipiscendis unam 
36. [missam]. 


* + X 


37. [Status domus] est. Sunt in domo undecim Monachi Priore incluso quorum 
unus est hospes et unus novicius sacerdos habentes in annuis reddit(ibus) 

385 [iss ] monete anglie ac etiam grana diversi generis que possunt hoc 
anno eis sufficere competenter. Habent etiam quatuor equos 

39. [pretere]a debent per estimacionem sexaginta marcas et redebentur eis 
septuaginta marce. 


The Loyalist Opposition in the Interregnum: 
a Letter of Dr. Francis Turner, Bishop of Ely, 
on the Revolution of 1688 


AFTER WELL OVER two and a half centuries, the Revolution of 1688 still 
retains more than an air of the enigmatic. Why this should be so is difficult to 
say. It is not because it has been neglected, nor because historians have 
denied it significance. Recent years have seen a rekindling of interest in the 
various political and religious aspects of the Revolution.! As a result of this 
renascence, new ground has been broken and the work of removing the dark 
patina of whig interpretation, which lies heavily upon so many of the issues, 
personalities and circumstances of the Revolution, has been advanced. Not 
least among the reasons for obscurity is the paucity of available evidence, 

particularly of evidence relating to the dramatis personae of 1688 and its 
immediate aftermath. The fact that much of England sat out the penultimate 
performance in the Stuart drama, in which James II was swept off stage, 
ought not to blind us to the very real and important roles played by politicians 
and prelates in the crisis, for the Revolution was supremely that made by the 
men at the top, whether with, for, or against William of Orange. Nowhere 
does the poverty of information combine more disastrously with the dis- 
torting effects of whig hindsight to obscure what actually happened, than 
in the period of the Interregnum, between the king’s first flight on 11 


1A. Browning, Thomas Osborne Earl of Danby (3 vols., Glasgow, 1944-51). L. 
Pinkham, William III and the Respectable Revolution (Cambridge, Mass., 1954). 
G. Every, The High Church Party, 1688-1718 (1956). G. Straka, Anglican Reaction 
to the Revolution of 1688 (Madison, 1962). J. P. Kenyon, The Nobility in the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 (Univ. of Hull Pubns., 1963). These add considerably to G. M. 
Trevelyan, The English Revolution, 1688-9 (1938, reprinted 1956). D. Ogg, England 
in the Reigns of James II and William III (Oxford, 1955) and S. B. Baxter, William III 
(1966) contribute little that is new to the picture. W. L. Sachse, ‘The mob and the 
Revolution of 1688’, Journal of British Studies, iv (1964), 2340, is a slight treatment 
of an interesting subject. 


IO2 LOYALIST OPPOSITION IN THE INTERREGNUM: 
December 1688 and the approval of the Declaration of Rights on 12 Febru- 
ary 1689. 

New pieces of evidence are rare enough: a detailed account of the happen- 
ings of the Interregnum by one of the most active participants is unique. 
It is just such an account that is printed below from the autograph of Dr. 
Francis Turner, bishop of Ely.! As a protégé of Archbishop Sancroft of 
Canterbury, a former trusted domestic chaplain of James II, when duke of 
York, and a staunch ally of the Hyde brothers, Clarendon and Rochester, 
Turner held a key position in the Cavalier or Church of England party 
resurrected after the fall of Danby.* 'To these men James was in a large 
measure indebted for the defeat of Exclusion and for engineering his peace- 
ful accession. It was his subsequent break with ‘his old friends’, between 
the autumn of 1685 and the summer of 1686, that ushered in the time of 
troubles that ravaged the affairs of Church and State. James was to find 
that his espousal of Indulgence created far more problems than it could 
possibly solve. There was in the ensuing months much motion, but peri- 
lously little movement towards the desired goal of the legal recognition of 
toleration. Not until the threat of Dutch invasion became alarmingly 
apparent in September 1688 did the king try to conciliate the hostility he had 
aroused by returning to his former allies for counsel and advice. The fruits 
of this attempted reconciliation were disappointingly small. The straitness 
of time, royal ineptitude, a divided episcopate, a peerage that had fallen 
victim to faction and the persistent and well-nigh universal feeling of dis- 
trust throughout the kingdom—all these contributed to frustrate the re- 
newed efforts of James’s ‘old friends’ to resettle ‘things upon the foot they 
were at his coming to the crown'.? James’s first escape undoubtedly com- 
plicated their task, while his second removal fearfully perplexed his suppor- 
ters, who were left in the unenviable situation of having to fight, as best they 
could, a rear-guard action in a desperate bid to salvage both their master’s 
kingship and their own claims to political consideration. 

Written on 17 February, a little over two months after James’s voluntary 
withdrawal from London and within days of proclaiming William and Mary 
joint sovereigns, the letter affords novel insights into the activities of the 
partisans of the unfortunate monarch. As such it supplements the material 
already available in the earl of Clarendon’s diary* and the earl of Ailes- 


1For Francis Turner’s career, see D.N.B., also T. Baker, History of the College of 
St. John the Evangelist, Cambridge (2 vols., Cambridge, 1869), i. 273-4; ii. 985-90. 

* For 'Turner's role in ‘the old loyal party’, and his co-operation with Sancroft, 
the Hydes and York, see R. A. Beddard, ‘William Sancroft as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1677-91’ (unpublished Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 1965), chs. i and ii 


passim. 
- 3For a short discussion of this attempted rapprochement, see ibid., pp. 160-72: 

* Clarendon's diary for 1687-90 is printed in The Correspondence of Henry Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, ed. S. W. Singer (2 vols., 1828), hereafter cited as Singer, Clar. 
Corr. The text should be compared with the variae lectiones given by A. Simpson, 
‘Notes of a Noble Lord, 22 January to 12 February 1688/9’, Engl. Hist. Rev., 
lii (1937), 87-98. 
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bury's Memoirs. In particular, Turner’s narrative is valuable for the fresh 
light it throws upon the Guildhall meeting of peers on 11 December. For 
the first time we learn precisely how it was that the lords spiritual and 
temporal about the town came to gather at the Guildhall, and assume control 
of the government. Hitherto, there has been confusion on this head. Many 
of the older authorities are silent, being content for the most part to record 
the fact of the meeting, without reference to its mode of origin.? Some 
later historians have followed suit, merely noting that: ‘in this state of dis- 
order both in affairs and in the spirits of men, about thirty of the bishops 
and peers, who happened to be in London, assumed the reins of govern- 
ment'.? Others have seen in the meeting a natural assumption of power by 
the magnates of the realm in a national emergency, as their forefathers had 
done ‘in Cases of like Exigency' :* a claim, it should be observed, that was 
uppermost in Turner’s mind. A few historians, noticeably Burnet, say that 
the lord mayor took the initiative, though this seems improbable.’ Miss 
Foxcroft, most reliable of an older generation of scholars, gives yet another 
version, for she appears to trace the meeting to an order given by James to 
the peers in town on the previous day, ‘to assemble that morning [of 1x 
December] and assist the deliberations of the Privy Council’. However, 
Turner’s letter makes it abundantly clear that he and the earl of Rochester 
were ‘the sole contrivers of the Guildhall meeting’. So startling a revelation 


1 Memoirs of Thomas, Earl of Atlesbury, written by himself (2 vols., Roxburghe 
Club, 1890), hereafter cited as Ailesbury. Their reliability in parts is not above 
suspicion, e.g. in regard to Archbishop Sancroft’s behaviour, for which compare G. 
D'Oyly, The Life of William Sancroft (2 vols., 1821), i. 392-6. 

2The Works of John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave (2 vols., 1753), ii. 74: ‘Some 
Account of the Revolution’. The Life of James 11... Collected out of Memoirs 
writ of his own hand, ed. J. S. Clarke (2 vols., 1816), ii. 259. N. Luttrell, A Brief 
Historical Relation of State Affairs (6 vols., Oxford, 1857), i. 485. [W. Kennett], 
A Complete History of England (3 vols., 1706), iii. 500 (hereafter cited as Kennett). 
F. J. D'Orleans, The History of the Revolution in England under the family of the 
Stuarts, transl. L. Echard (2nd edn., 1722), p. 316. J. Oldmixon, The History of 
England during the Reigns of the Royal House of Stuart (1730), p. 761. 

3]. Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland (2 vols., 4th edn., Dublin, 
1773), i. 271. J. Mackintosh, History of the Revolution in England in 1688 
(1834), p. 533. L. von Ranke, A History of England (6 vols., Oxford, 1875), iv. 478. 
‘Trevelyan, p. 122. 

* A Compleat Collection of the Works of . . . John Kettlewell (2 vols., 1719), i. 8o: 
“The Life of the Author’, by [F. Lees]. 'T. B. Macaulay, The History of England 
from the Accession of James II, ed. C. H. Firth (6 vols., 1914), iii. 1200, 1202. 

5G, Burnet, The History of the Reign of King fames II (Oxford, 1852), p. 398: 
Burnet’s ‘him’ must surely relate to the mayor. Cf. A. Carrel, History of the Counter- 
Revolution in England (1857), p. 277. 'These are at odds with the near-contemporary 
statements in E. Bohun, The History of the Desertion (1689), p. 94 and by F. Lees 
in Collection of the Works of Kettlewell, i. 80. For the early efforts of the City to 
keep the peace, see F. A. J. Mazure, Histoire de la Révolution de 1688 en Angleterre 
(3 vols., Paris, 1825), iii. 239. 

* The Life and Letters of Sir George Savile, ed. H. C. Foxcroft (2 vols., 1898), ii. 
34 and note 2. Cf. Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, ed. A. Browning (Glasgow, 1936), 


P. 537- 
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completely robs the meeting of its seemingly accidental quality and at once 
opens the way for a revaluation of the role played by the ultra-loyalists in the 
events of the Interregnum. 

Turner's narrative permits us to pierce the facade of unanimity presented 
by the impressive list of signatures appended to the Declaration of 11 
December. After recalling the immediate attempts made by the Lambeth 
party to uphold James’s regal authority, following his first and voluntary 
withdrawal, the letter goes on to portray the further efforts of the king’s 
‘old friends’, beyond the second and enforced flight. For the first time we 
are vouchsafed the real measure of the Cavalier episcopate’s attachment 
to the project of a Regency. Turner’s letter, which is not lacking in support 
from other authoritative sources, shows the bishops’ reluctant espousal of 
Regency to have been part and parcel of the rear-guard action fought at the 
Guildhall. It was for them no more, and yet no less, than a regrettable ex- 
pedient to stop the ‘setting’ of James’s crown ‘on another head’, a solution 
that could only be reversed by force of arms. The information afforded by 
Turner’s writings—of which this is but one item—gives greater emphasis 
to the counter-revolutionary activities of the Hydes and their episcopal 
allies.1 It also serves as a salutary reminder of the usefulness of Non-juring 
and Jacobite collections in establishing what actually did happen in the 
Revolution of 1688-9. 

The letter is taken from Bodleian MS. Rawlinson D. 836, a volume of 
papers relating to the Revolution and the lawfulness of the altered oaths. 
The collection is described by Macray as having been ‘bound together by 
Rawlinson’, himself a Non-juring bishop, ‘apparently from bishop Francis 
Turner’s papers’. The letter is addressed to his ‘Most deare Brother’, 
which Macray glosses as ‘some fellow-bishop’.* The importance of the 
information it contains caused George Harbin, a former domestic chaplain 
of Turner’s, to make a copy of the letter in 1742. Harbin, who also trans- 
cribed portions of the bishop’s ‘Memoirs’, thought the recipient to have 
been ‘an unknown Friend'.? Although it remains doubtful whether the 
identity of Turner’s correspondent can ever be established with complete 
certainty, the letter may well have been written to his younger brother, 
Dr. Thomas Turner, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford.* The 
President had initial and serious difficulties in accepting the Revolution 
Settlement, and after conforming still entertained Jacobite sympathies. 
Finally, the mention of a possible meeting at Leamington, the home of their 
mother, strengthens this identification. The letter was written on 17 Febru- 
ary 1689. On 3 March, the bishop informed Clarendon ‘that he and several 

1An account of the loyalist counter-offensive will be included in a forthcoming 
study of the defence of the establishment between the Popish Plot and the Revolution. 

*W. D. Macray, Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum ... Ricardi Rawlinson, etc., 
Classis D (Oxford, 1893), coll. 577-8. 

3Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29546 fos. 103-7: ‘A Letter written by Dr Fr: Turner 
Bishop of Ely to an unknown Friend. Dated February 17th. 88. Copyed from the 


Original, now in the hands of Dr Rawlinson. December 1742’. 
‘For a short notice of Thomas Turner, see D.N.B. 
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of the Bishops, who did resolve not to take the oaths, intended to go to- 
morrow out of town’. The next day Clarendon retired to Swallowfield. By 
20 March, the bishop was at Leamington. Only two days later, on a visit 
to Oxford, Clarendon called on the President of Corpus Christi, who told 
him ‘the Bishop of Ely was in Warwickshire with his mother'.3 The 
brothers were evidently in frequent communication at a time when political 
circumstances dictated that the bishop's whereabouts should be kept secret. 
It is perhaps surprising that Francis Turner's letter should be preserved 
among his own papers, unless his correspondent had subsequently returned 
it. He may well have desired its return at some later date in connexion with 
composing or correcting the ‘Apology for the suffering bishops’, a copy of 
which is bound into the same volume.? In either case, it would have been 
easy to have retrieved it from a brother. Alternatively, it is quite possible 
that the letter is a straying item from Thomas Turner’s papers, many of 
which were acquired by the indefatigable Rawlinson. 


In the letter printed below, square brackets denote proper names which 
have been deleted, and are now restored. 
ROBERT BEDDARD 


Bodleian Library, MS. Rawlinson D. 836 fos. 113-1160 


Febr. 17. 88. 
Most [deare BT] 

The long kind welcome Leter I had from you should haue bin acknowledg'd 
before this time but for y^ restless hurry y* I am in from seven in y? morn: till 
ten at night. I often putt D" [B ]* in mind to giue you an account how 
matters pass, but I doubt hee dos that as other things Negligently. I thanke you 
heartily for dealing so freely w^ me, & stating my owne Case to me as if I as well as 
Others had made some false stepps excusable because Necessary, But why then 
do wee make any Difficulty to goe on for the same Reasons? S", I am so far of my 
L4 Coke’s Opinion, that could I every day procure a New Pardon from My God & 
my King I would be gladd to have one. And perhaps in Strictness of Law I & 
most Others do need one for doing What y° Statute of Edw. 34 call’s hiding & 
Comforting the King's Enemys.9 For this wee need His Ma"* Pardon; But abating 
our Passions & humane Infirmitys in this late [ ? and]? great Transaction, I cannot 
see wherein such as I have Acted wt! have done any thing Unlawfull by the Law of 
God. Ime sure you cannot know some parts of the matter of fact uppon w I 


1Bodleian Library, MS. Tanner 28 fos. 371—2: Turner to Sancroft. 

* Singer, Clar. Corr., ii. 270-1. 

* Bodl. Libr., MS. Rawl. D. 836 fos. 71 et seqq. 

4'The name has been deleted and is illegible. 

VE. Coke, The Third Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England (1629), p. 239: 
*but no man that is wise and well advised will refuse God and the Kings pardon how 
often so ever he may have it; for there is no man but offendeth God and the King 
almost every day, and the pardon is the safest and surest way’. Cap. CV, Of Pardons. 

*25 Edw. III, stat. 5, c. 2: ‘donant a eux eid ou confort en son Roialme ou per 
aillours ...’. 

7 An illegible insertion. 
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ground Our Defense. I will looke no farther back (unless you bid me) than the 
King's first going away; Some of us foresaw it two or three dayes before hand, 
(though wee never were foretold it); thereuppon the Efarl] of R[ochester] & My 
selfe were y* Sole Contriuers of the Guildhall Meeting of the Peeres w*™ the L4 
Mayor & Court of Aldermen; that noble [Earl] & I drew a Declaration ready, then 
went together privately to Lambeth & engaged the Archbp.;! then writt a great 
Many Billetts (to send forth as soone as His Ma‘’ should Withdraw) to entreat the 
LÄ as Consiliarij Nati yt they would Convene at Guildhall, & take uppon y? ye 
Goverm! for the preservation of the Kingdome & this great Citty;* wee had 
otherwise bin a State of Banditi, & London had certainly bin the Spoyle of the 
Rabble. I could Multiply Instances from our English History that this very 
course has bin frequently taken by the Peeres in the Absence of Our Kings & 
without their Consent nor can it be supposd that the King would Dissent or Dis- 
like our proceedings hitherto since for his owne sake Hee must needs bee Content 
to haue a Kingdome preservd for Him the onely thing Designd by Many of us, 
though wee easily understood? y* many Others had even then a Secrett purpose if 
they could to Depose y? King, yet wee saw no Other Hopefull way to save & 
serve Him but by Treating w'^ the Prince on the foot of his Declaration;* to make 
an Accord if possible betweene the King & the Prince, to gett effectuall Securitys 
for Our Religion & Laws in a Free Parliam: of his Ma™* calling & to call the King 
home againe wt? Honor & Safety. All this was expresst & almost in y? foregoing 
Words in yt Declaration as wee drew it; But a strong Party of L“* though at that 
time they Acted behind y? Curtaine found exceptions enow to those loyall passages 
& forct us to Agree uppon other inoffensive but less & shorter expressions, Ubi 
Dolus in Generalibus.5 All this wee Observ'd, but Managed; for the Game wee 
dealt not to our-selues but must play it wt? our best skill. 

But then besides that Wee could devise no meanes to prevent that utter ruine 
of his Ma*! but Our Applying to His Highness (to w? my L4 Clarendon was gone 
uppo y^ same good designe) & so to lett Our selues into y^ Treaty w° My Lord 
Halifax governd;? beside all this y? King Himselfe had (wee knew by his Leters) 
Directed both his General & Admiral to submitt his Army & Navy to the Con- 
queror,” w^? certainly was a Permission at least for us to proceed in like manner, & 


1Turner and the Hydes were frequent visitors to Lambeth. Clarendon's absence 
from town robs us of our usual source of information on this occasion. 

2The duke of Hamilton told Ailesbury that the lords of the Council and the 
nobility in town would assemble themselves at the Guildhall, ‘there to concert 
matters for the good of the public, by reason the King was gone without leaving 
any commission’. Ailesbury, ii. 197. Cf. ‘The Interregnum’, Brit. Mus., Egerton 
MS. 3361, pp. 1-2. 

>This apprehension, in part, explains Clarendon’s going to Orange’s camp, he 
being ‘perplexed . .. to see our poor Master just upon the point to be sacrificed, 
if it were not prevented’. It is hoped to present evidence of Clarendon’s motives 
in the near future. 

‘Kennett, iii. 492-3: Orange’s Declaration of ro Oct. 1688. 

5 Cf. the final version printed ibid., p. 500. Also Halifax's memoranda in Life and 
Letters of Sir George Savile, ii. 57. 

*1f Halifax was jealous of the Hydes, the converse is equally true. There is more 
than a suggestion of self-interest in Clarendon's going to his nephew. 

"Kennett, iii. 500. R. Steele, Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 1485-1714 (2 vols., 
Oxford, 1910), i. 173. Correspondentie van Willem III en van Hans Willem Bentinck, 
Eersten Graaf van Portland, ed. N. Japikse (5 vols., The Hague, 1927-37), iii. 82-3. 
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a strong Presumption, y* the King gaue us leave to doe what unavoydably must 
be done or wee must thinke no more of making any Termes either for the King or 
Our Selues or for y* Kingdome. 

And to shew you wee did not take that for granted without a Cause, when the 
King came back to Whitehall (w*> much greater Acclamations fró the people, in 
hopes of a Treaty & a free regular Parliam!, than were heard w? the Prince made 
his Entrance), His Ma‘¥ tooke no exceptions to What had bin done uppó his 
going away, thankt me particularly for my part (& I was newly then return'd 
from the Prince*), & at his second Withdrawing when I begd not his License to 
continue our Addressing but his Advise & Commands how Wee, especially y* 
Bishops should Carry Our Selues to y? Prince, Hee made a point of it yt by all 
meanes wee ought still to Apply our selues to the Prince if wee intended His (the 
King's) Service? 

The rest was all of apeice, till it came to the Convention; wherein lett me take y* 
Comfort after a horrible fatigue of neere a full month to say, Wee have dischargd 
our selues, especially Our Bench, at such a rate, as may somew' excuse the Pride 
of a good Conscience if I boast of it. If all y? freedome & sped of speaking 
& Voting & at last Protesting & Entring Our Dissents 38 L“, bee a sufficient 
Defense then wee haue done Our Dutys.* Laus Deo. 

This onely point of a Regency during the King's Life, a point urgd by some on 
our side while y? rest of us at last gaue Our Consents to it, is hardly to be Defended; 
I mainly Opposd it in priuate, as liable to as great Objections as the Deposing, but it 
was propos'd onely to amuse & gaine time & playd upp by us uppon Assurance 
enough that it would not be Accepted, & would render them who Refusd it y? 
more Inexcusable. Wee expected to be Overvoted in it by more than wee indeed 
were; (For wee lost it but by Three) & this onely Consideration prevaild wt? 
many of y? Bps not to say No to it, that y° King's affairs were in such extremity 
any Bargaine wee could make for the pres* was Better for Him even for Him, than 
Setting his Crowne on another Head w°™ except by force is never to be reverst, 
But so might a Regency, though at first granted during y* Life of the King.’ 


1James returned to London on 16 Dec. Ailesbury, an eyewitness, says the king was 
persuaded ‘to gratify his City of London’ by passing through the streets, rather 
than going by water to Whitehall. ‘In fine, the joy was so great and general, that 
if there had been any foreigners in the streets and subjects to a despotic King or 
Commonwealth whose subjects more fears than loves (sic) their superiors, they 
would imagine that they had all been mad’. Ailesbury, ii. 214-15. Cf. Works of 
John Sheffield, ii. 79; Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, pp. 540-1. 

*?'Turner, along with Pembroke, Weymouth and Culpeper, was deputed by the 
Guildhall Lords to carry their Declaration to Orange. The Ellis Correspondence, ed. 
G. A. Ellis (2 vols., 1892), ii. 349: No. CCXXXV, London, 13 Dec. 1688. 

3*An Apology for the Suffering Bishops’ has a similar but fuller relation. Hunc 
Libr., MS. Rawl. D. 836 fo. rrov. Cf. Ailesbury, ii. 224, 229-30. 

“After the vote in the Lords on 6 Feb. 1689, which affirmed the notions of abdica- 
tion and vacancy, leave was given to the defeated peers to enter their formal protestst 
Clarendon, Rochester, Archbishop Lamplugh of York and x1 bishops, including 
Turner, protested. Journal of the House of Lords, xiv. 118-19. Singer, Clar. Corr., 
ii. 260-2. Simpson, ubi supra, pp. 94—6. 

5 Cf, division list given by Clarendon in Singer, Clar. Corr., ii. 256. 

9Burnet, pp. 437—9, notices legitimist objections to Regency. Originally the 
motion had been for a Regency pro tempore, see ‘An Apology for the Suffering 
Bishops’, Bodl. Libr., MS. Rawl. D. 836 fos. 104, 105. 
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And now, S, I haue given you a cleere & syncere Account uppon what measures 
Wee haue gone thus far on, & Why wee could goe no farther. Wee can neither 
Swear a new Allegiance nor Transfer y? Old; nor Assist at any Coronation while 
K. James the second Liue's.! What can be done or Must be sufferd about the 
publick prayers I am yet to seeke. I presst my L* BP of London very earnestly 
for New Prayers to be made in w might be no such Word as prosper Him that 
Hee may Vanquish & overcome all His enemys; This cause’s great Searchings of 
heart. His L? seemd altogether Convinct & Resolvd; But to my wonder yester- 
night Issud an Order of Counsell for the Old Collects to be usd onely Applyd 
to y? new Royall Names.? 

Another offensive passage is this, That wee & all his Subjects duely Considering 
ohose Authority he hath, but none is bound to use this Collect, there's another &a 
Better. 

The taking out of the Oathes the Words Lawfull & Rightful King & Queene, 
for this reason expresst & declard that many w? Dye rather then Perjure yTselues 
by taking these for K. & Q. De Jure, afford's the Clergy some pretense for this 
Supposition that as in the Oaths so in the Prayers they are allowd to take y^ 
present Governors as Onely de facto?. 

And there's this further ground for it, that w'** fiue of us Bps who are in y* 
Lent Bill,* absolutely Declin'd preaching at Court, if there must bee any Praying 
in y? pulpitt for K.W. & Q.M. by name, D" Burnet making a favorable representa- 
tion of our Tenderness,* Wee are allow'd to say, For King & Queene naming no 
Body & in what sense wee & Others please to understand it. Poore Miserable 
Expedient!* 

I have Absented my Selfe from all their Solemnitys, & not yet bin at Whitehall; 
but have bin Askt for & am told that I shall be well-receivd. It will not streine 
any point of Conscience w'^ me to kiss the hand if I may bee heard in My owne 


1 William summoned Sancroft to attend his coronation, ‘there to do and performe 
such services as shall be required and belong unto you’. Bodl. Libr., MS. Tanner 
28 fo. 378: William's order, dated from Whitehall, 21 March 1689. The statute 
1 Will & Mary, c. 6 anticipated difficulties from Sancroft, by providing for the 
administration of the rite either by one of the two primates or by ‘any other Bishop 
of this Realme'. Compton of London was duly appointed. 

*The whole question of the state prayers had been confused ever since James’s 
first flight, see Christ Church, Oxford, William Wake's MS. ‘Autobiography’, 
P. 36. For Compton's practice, see E. Carpenter, The Protestant Bishop (1956), 
P. 142. After much irregularity, the house of lords omitted those for King James on 
28 Jan. 1689 and discontinued the observance of the anniversary of his accession. 
Singer, Clar. Corr., ii. 252-5. Bodl. Libr., MS. Tanner 28 fo. 343. Luttrell notices 
the Council's order under 18 Feb. (i. 502). 

3 For these concepts, see Burnet, pp. 460-3. Singer, Clar. Corr., ii. 261 et seqq. 

“The Lent Bill is the lord chamberlain's list of official Court preachers during 
the penitential season. 

* Yet Miss Foxcroft sees this ‘subterfuge’ as checking Burnet’s leniency towards 
the Non-jurors. Cf. T. E. S. Clarke and H. C. Foxcroft, A Life of Gilbert Burnet 
(Cambridge, 1907), pp. 272-3. 

‘Lloyd of Norwich told Compton at Lambeth on 11 Feb., ‘that he was willing 
to pray for the King and Queen and all the Royal Family, without naming any; 
but that he would not pray for King William and Queen Mary' (Singer, Clar. Corr., 
ii. 263). Sancroft prohibited his chaplain Wharton, a Juror, from praying for the 
usurpers: ‘Hos enim, vivo Jacobo, reges esse non posse contendebat’ (D'Oyly, ii. 
137). 
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& the Churche's Defense, w°è I meane by the helpe of God to performe so as 
it may be one day part of our Historical Apology. 

Wee are tyrd w*^ the Importunitys of the Prudential Men to Comply w'^ that 
Wee Detest. The two Noble Deanes! haue Watcht & Taken their Time to Lead 
the London-Clergy w™ the Country will follow into Oaths or any Thing. Yet a 
Separatió there will bee, & the Church of England will be kept upp in a Remnant. 
About ten Bps seeme resolute to refuse the Oath & y? Coronation.? Things 
could hardly haue come to this wofull pass, but for the Archb™ strange Obstinate 
passiveness w^^ make’s him both hated & despisd; But so are not Wee; & the 
people are Ours still. 

The New Queene seemes to haue no Will no Wish but What the King ha’s & 
tis Hirs because His.? Shee Declare’s shee forgives us All but Hir two Uncles, w*° 
standing upp for Hir right is Irremissible. Neither of those two Most worthy 
LS are to see hir face.‘ 

The new Privy-Counsell shew’s you Who have Credit.5 Jam Abi, Frater, in 
Cellam & Dic Misererel 

I hope e're long to Visit Lamingto & Stay there a good while & hope youl meet 
Y* affect. 

Ofrer 


T'Tillotson of Christ Church, Canterbury and Stillingfleet of St. Paul's, London. 
Tillotson succeeded Stillingfleet at St. Paul's and eventually in 1691 replaced 
Sancroft as primate. 

* The statute 1 Will. & Mary, c. 8 decreed new oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance. 
Sancroft, Turner, White, Lloyd of Norwich, Lake, Thomas, Frampton, Ken and. 
Cartwright refused the oaths, though Lake, Thomas and Cartwright died before 
deprivation. Lloyd of St. Asaph was presumably the tenth, he having told Sancroft 
he would not take them. He later conformed. Singer, Clar. Corr., ii. 266—70. 

‘Efforts to promote Mary's separate interest failed because of her opposition. 
She made Danby *a very sharp answer', warning him 'that she would take it 
extreme unkindly'. Burnet, pp. 451; 448, 466. 

*Clarendon and Rochester, whose sister Anne Hyde was James's first wife and the 
mother of Mary and Anne. For the Hyde point of view, see Bodl. Libr., MS. 
Clarendon go fos. rrb-19; MS. Eng. Hist. C. 299. Their unacceptableness at 
Court was noted. Hist. MSS. Comm., Dartmouth MSS., iii. 141-2. Singer, Clar. 
Corr., ii. 262 et seqq. 

ë For their names, see Luttrell, i. 502. Sancroft's name followed that of Prince 
George of Denmark. Early in Aug. 1689 he was allowed to remain at Lambeth 
Palace, but William's belief that ‘hee would come of[f] from his present opinion’ was 
to prove mistaken (ibid., p. 567). ‘The Spencer House Journals’, printed in Life 
and Letters of Sir George Savile, ii. 232. 


Historical News 


His MANY FRIENDS and former colleagues at the Institute. have learnt 
with the greatest regret of the death on New Year's Eve 1966 of the eminent 
Dutch historian, Professor Pieter Geyl. Professor Geyl was associated with 
the Institute from its early days. He was largely responsible for building up 
the Netherlands collection in the library and conducted a seminar which had 
far-reaching influence not confined to his own special field. 


* * * * * * 


The Subject Index of Modern Books acquired 1956-60 (6 vols. Trustees of 
the British Museum, 1965-6, 60 gns.) has appeared five years after the 
previous index, which dealt with the Library’s acquisitions during the 
years 1946 to 1950. "The leaving of a gap for the years 1951—5 is explained 
by the more expeditious methods employed since 1956 in compilation: 
instead of monthly lists of accessions, which will have to be cut up and re- 
arranged for the subject index of the missing years, the printed entries for 
the General Catalogue of the British Museum Library are now produced on 
cards, which can readily be placed under subject headings and photographed 
to make pages with three columns to a page. It is to be hoped that even by 
using previous methods the gap for 1951-5 can be closed before another 
five years have passed ; otherwise the indexing will fail to keep pace with the 
passage of the years. 

There are some 175,000 entries in this latest quinquennial index, that is 
an increase of 75 per cent on the 1946-50 one. Many more subject headings 
appear, some of them promoted from sub-divisions: DEAD SEA SCROLLS, 
for instance: old headings which have swelled substantially include CAPITAL 
AND LABOUR, EDUCATION (which now embraces educational institutions), 
MOTOR VEHICLES, RUSSIA and UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. The heading 
ENGLAND still does duty for the whole Commonwealth; the headings 
EUROPEAN WAR, 1914—19 and 1939-45 comprise all theatres of the two World 
Wars. The general heading, History, is sensibly confined to ‘universal 
histories and histories of particular periods’. Many of the headings have 
an old-fashioned look, but the plentiful cross-references should save the 
present-day student from missing relevant material. The great bulk of the 
Subject Index means, of course, a great price, which even university libraries 
can ill afford. A considerable reduction in size could be achieved by omit- 
ting the very numerous school or college text-books and the ephemeral 
guides to churches, small towns and villages. But to be more selective in 
these respects would probably be expensive of manpower and involve delay. 
With constantly improving techniques perhaps we may anticipate a further ` 
quinquennial volume which will be less than six years behind the times. 


* + * * * * 


HISTORICAL NEWS os III 


Since the Prime Minister's statement of 10 February 1966 records of tlie 
Colonial Office, Commonwealth Relations Office, Foreign Office and many 
other government departments have become open to public inspection up 
to the end of the year 1922, a slight advance on the fifty-year rule, which it is 
hoped may be further relaxed as time goes on. Other archives will be 
encouraged to follow suit—the British Museum in fact anticipated by some 
years the general move by opening some collections in the Department of 
Manuscripts to dates later than 1922. Private owners of muniments have 
also begun to do so. It is announced, for instance, that: ' Lieut.-Colonel 
G. I. Malcolm of Poltalloch, D.L., J.P., has kindly agreed that the personal 
diary of his father, Sir Ian Malcolm, K.C.M.G. (1868-1944), who was 
Private Secretary to Mr. A. J. (later the earl of) Balfour at the 1919 Peace 
Conference, may be consulted by responsible writers. Application to 
consult the diary should be made in writing to Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm 
at Poltalloch Estate Office, Duntrune Castle, Lochgilphead, Argyll To 
borrow a newspaper formula, may we say: ‘Other owners, please copy.’ 


+ * + + » * 


For the first time in its sixty-one years the Historical Association crossed 
the Border for its Annual Conference, held in Edinburgh from 29 March to 
1 April 1967. Three years ago the Scottish Historical Association merged 
into the larger body centred on London, while preserving local branches 
similar in kind to those in England. At the Conference a full programme of 
lectures, discussion groups, receptions and visits to places of historic 
interest in southern Scotland was carried through. It was an appropriate 
coincidence that Professor Denys Hay of the University of Edinburgh was 
elected president of the Historical Association for the next three years at 
the Annual General Meeting in the Scottish capital during the Conference. 


* * + # + * 


A grant from the Twenty-Seven Foundation will make it possible to 
issue gratis, with the November number of the Bulletin, Special Supplement 
no. 6 with the title Original papal documents in the Lambeth Palace Library: 
a catalogue, by Jane E. Sayers. Additional copies may be obtained (price 
£1 post free) from the Secretary of the Institute. 


* * * + "* * 


Registration forms for the plenary Anglo-American Conference of 
Historians, to be held in London from ro to 15 July 1967, may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, University of London, 
Senate House, London, W.C.x. They should be returned to reach him not 
later than 5 fune. 


Summary of Julian Corbett Prize Essay, 1965 


Vice-Admiral Sir John Duckworth and the Dardanelles, 1807. By A. B. 
SAINSBURY 


EARLY IN 1805, Duckworth was recalled after five years as commander-in-chief 
on the Leewards and Jamaica stations, to find himself promptly court-martialled 
on the instigation of an aggrieved captain whom he had displaced. Twelve months 
later be was back in the West Indies, to inflict à small but neat defeat on a French 
squadron off San Domingo. A year after that he was off Cadiz as second in 
command to Collingwood when the latter was ordered to send him up the 
Archipelago with a squadron to coerce the Turks. 

This unsuccessful episode in his relatively undistinguished career has been 
sometimes ignored but too often misrepresented by historians. Whereas Colling- 
wood’s stature was enhanced by Mr. Mackesy’s book on the Mediterranean War, 
Duckworth’s was, almost inevitably, diminished in comparison with his contem- 
porary. Although Mr. Mackesy has given us the most balanced account of the 
Turkish venture, he has still left Duckworth tantalizingly obscure both as an 
individual and as an admiral. This essay therefore sought to examine his mission 
to Turkish waters, in order to see whether he deserved the unmitigated criticisms 
of those historians who have not simply ignored him. It made more extensive use 
of some of Mr. Mackesy’s sources, mainly in the British Museum and the Public 
Record Office, but relied mostly on others elsewhere: mainly the Duckworth and 
Sidney Smith papers at Greenwich, the Grey papers at Durham and some family 
papers in the possession of Sir Edward Collingwood. The Turkish Naval Attaché 
in London and the Hydrographic Department of the Ministry of Defence contri- 
buted technical information. The Duckworth papers at Yale University could not 
be consulted but subsequent inspection shows that they contain little that is rele- 
vant to the expedition. The work began as an investigation and ended as a defence, 
for almost all the contentions of the critics were found to have been based on 
inaccurate facts or inadequate appreciations. 

The Ministry of All the Talents was advised by Arbuthnot, ambassador to the 
Porte, in 1806 that ‘the Turkish fear nothing but our fleets but will not believe that 
we are in earnest’. They therefore instructed the Admiralty to reinforce Colling- 
wood: their Lordships told him to send Duckworth to join Arbuthnot, with orders 
to be guided by him but to use force if necessary in the persuasion of our erstwhile 
allies. The Admiralty orders were delayed by foul weather and meanwhile Rear- 
Admiral Louis, who had been sent by Collingwood on his own initiative to support 
Arbuthnot, had felt obliged to withdraw from Constantinople, the ambassador 
abandoning his post in dramatic circumstances. Collingwood based his orders to 
Duckworth on his own from England; they are linguistically elegant but tactically 
unrealistic. Most contingencies—the capture of Arbuthnot as a hostage, the wel- 
fare of the British merchants, the capture of the Turkish fleet and the subjection 
of the Divan—were provided for, and the unforeseeable were covered in an expres- 
sion of the belief that in Duckworth’s ability ‘a resource will be found for every 
contingency’. He was instructed to govern his proceedings according to the am- 
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bassador’s advice, told that troops would be sent from Sicily to Egypt and advised 
not to give more than thirty minutes notice of his intention to cannonade the city 
or the fleet if negotiation failed. Russian help had been solicited but could not 
be assumed; conscious that success depended upon promptness, Collingwood in- 
creased the size of his vice-admiral's squadron at the expense of his own. His 
correspondence shows a confidence based upon ignorance. It was not until later 
in 1807 that he had to contemplate the passage on which he now sent Duckworth 
under fire, and meanwhile he was certain that before the Russians could arrive 
‘the Porte will have acceeded to all our propositions, or Constantinople be in ruins". 

Duckworth made the best time he could to his rendezvous with Louis off 
Tenedos, where he arrived on g February, having consulted General Sir John 
Moore and collected Rear-Admiral Sir Sidney Smith en route. He had brooded 
about his orders since he left Collingwood on 15 January. A letter to Grenville 
sent home from Malta enlarged upon his difficulties, exacerbated in his view by the 
news he had received there of the Russian war with Turkey, a contingency not 
provided for in his orders which, he was at pains to point out in wording only 
partially truthful, he had not had an opportunity of discussing with his commander- 
in-chief. He felt himself in a particularly delicate position in relation to the govern- 
ment. He had annoyed Howick as First Lord by unsuccessfully importuning for 
an honour in recognition of San Domingo; now he found himself commanding a 
squadron, unsupported by troops, on a forlorn venture sponsored by the same 
Howick who had succeeded Fox at the Foreign Office. 

His force was inadequate to take on the forts of the Dardanelles and the defences 
of the Turkish capital. By the time he arrived, Sebastiani had exercised the Turks 
to prodigious efforts and the passage up the Dardanelles had to be forced. Not 
only did news of Duckworth’s arrival precede him; having assembled his 
squadron off Tenedos he was also held up for a wind for a week. Though he madea 
spirited entry into the Marmora on the 19th, the indefatigable Smith eliminating 
a small Turkish squadron on the way, he could neither attack nor demolish all the 
forts which he knew would menace his return. The need for troops in addition 
to the normal complement of marines had been appreciated by Louis and by 
Blackwood but none were provided. After pausing to collect his scattered force, 
and then making a leisurely crossing of the Marmora, for both of which he was 
subsequently criticized, Duckworth found wind and tide against him again, and 
was forced to anchor off Princes Island, eight miles south-east of the capital, on the 
20th. Here he was virtually becalmed until the end of the month: the wind needed 
to take him to a more aggressive position blew only one morning and then for only a 
few hours. Meanwhile Arbuthnot began a negotiation which Duckworth had per- 
force to take over when the ambassador fellill. Sebastiani, thinkfng the anchorage 
an error of judgement and not the result of the weather, made even greater diplo- 
matic and military efforts and when at last a steady wind favoured Duckworth, he 
thought it better to retreat. Accordingly, despite the advice of his second-in- 
command that he should either stay off Constantinople or bombard some alterna- 
tive target, he fought his way down the Dardanelles on 2 March, after a bungled 
landing on a minor island and a failure to entice the Turkish fleet to action. He 
suffered more casualties than on the way up; he might have suffered more had he 
postponed his retreat. Declining to repeat the performance with the Russians, who 
had arrived off Tenedos in his absence, he left them to blockade the Turks, made 
off to Alexandria which fell the day before he arrived, and then at Malta found 
orders to return home. 
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He was in little doubt that he had done all that could reasonably have been ex- 
pected of him in view of the unexpected Russian War, adverse climatic conditions 
and the sagacity of Sebastiani. But he found that public opinion had reacted 
critically to the news of his fruitless mission. Inevitably he was contrasted with 
Nelson, and Constantinople with Copenhagen. But he had told Arbuthnot when 
they first met, and before they decided to enter the Dardanelles, that though it was 
‘the duty of an Admiral to fight, it is a much more essential and boundless part 
of his duty to have mind enough not chimerically to sacrifice the force entrusted 
to his charge’. He had a wider, more experienced and much more realistic view 
of the strategic situation than the ambassador and he rightly saw the reduced need 
to hazard the force, since Arbuthnot and the British Factory at Constantinople 
were safe and as the diplomatic situation had worsened seriously because of the 
Russian invasion of Moldavia. When, eventually, he was as near the Porte as he 
could get, only to be frustrated for the third time by the weather, he decided not 
to take the one faint chance which the wind gave him, and then prudence was 
probably the greatest virtue. And when he had to decide whether to stay or to go 
he passed Wellington's test of a leader— to know when to retreat and to dare to do 
it’. 

The subsequent public reports and private recriminations of Duckworth and of 
Arbuthnot form the final phase of this unhappy affair. Duckworth continued to 
fret in his customary melancholy. Arbuthnot gave a classic example of how far a 
man in adversity will trim in the face of criticism. Gone were all pretensions of 
joint responsibility, despite the painstaking honesty with which he had formerly 
insisted that if any discredit were to fall on the expedition, the fault was his rather 
than Duckworth’s. Blackwood’s contribution to the correspondence reveals him 
as a less worthy character than his Nelsonic context suggests; Smith is seen as a 
more engaging and sensible fellow; Duckworth suffered the most. He was attacked 
in the Commons by the brother of the captain who had insisted upon his court- 
martial two years before and his private correspondence reveals an almost hys- 
terical introspection, Professionally, he was perhaps astonishingly unembar- 
rassed; he was at once appointed second-in-command of the Channel Fleet; he 
became Commander-in-Chief Newfoundland and died Commander-in-Chief 
Plymouth. Posthumously he has been carelessly criticized ever since James 
attacked him within two years of his death. At the end of the century Clowes 
thought that no British flag officer had succeeded ‘in making himself, his squadron 
and his country so ridiculous as Sir John Duckworth’. More recently it has been 
said that he ‘hesitated to use his ships and withdrew without effecting anything’; 
another contemporary has confused Paget’s diplomatic mission with Duckworth’s 
expedition, attributing the latter to Canning as a result of Tilsit. Some critics 
have blamed the government for his appointment; Lord Russell of Liverpool 
blames Collingwood; nobody has blamed the Admiralty. Yet Collingwood showed 
less than his usual acumen in his orders to his vice-admiral, and the government 
were more culpable, for sending him unsupported by the troops which they wasted 
in Egypt. And he had every card against him—changed circumstances, adverse 
weather conditions, time and Sebastiani. The latter was the most succeasful par- 
ticipant in the affair and largely contributed to the repulse suffered by Duckworth. 
And yet, in a letter to his biographer the impenitent admiral said that ‘as the public 
opinion varies of this service, I shall not offer an observation farther than that I 
pride myself more upon my conduct on this occasion than on any other service I 
have performed’. 


Summaries of Theses 


258. English Government Finance, 1399-1413. By T. Krpo, Ph.D. 


THE PURPOSE of the inquiry is to elucidate the interrelationship between the 
political superstructure and economic development of a community in a period of 
transition. The earliest chapters survey the king's sources of revenue. Chapter I 
shows, with special reference to the duchy of Lancaster, how the value of the king’s 
estates was steadily decreasing and the royal landlord was increasingly detaching 
himself from the management and exploitation of them. Chapter II discusses 
taxation both direct and indirect. Exemptions from direct taxes (lay tenths and 
fifteenths, clerical tenths) were already on the increase, many urban communities 
pleading impoverishment owing to recent depopulation, natural disaster and 
enemy action. Wool exports were declining, which reduced customs receipts, 
although the effect had not yet been felt very keenly, and the loss of revenue was 
often attributed erroneously to the activities of smugglers. These are long-term 
factors, the inevitable result of the social and economic developments of the later 
middle ages which helped to undermine English government finance in the fif- 
teenth century, independently of the will and desires of the king and his ministers. 

Chapter III deals with government borrowings. London citizens and mer- 
chants were the principal bankers to the king, but the size of their loans was hardly 
comparable with that of Edward III's giant creditors. Many of the lenders 
formed syndicates among themselves in order to raise money for the king. Royal 
credit was at a very low ebb and securities were commonly taken by the lenders. 
Sometimes commissioners of loan were sent into the country to collect subscrip- 
tions to governmental loans from local people. 

Chapters IV and V investigate aspects of government expenditure. Chapter IV 
deals with Household finance; Chapter V with military outlay. Household ex- 
penditure was profuse in the first half of the period, that is up to 1406; later some 
restraints were applied. In contrast to this, military expenditure was small in the 
first half of the period and became larger in the second half. The Welsh war 
which started in 1401 grew to serious proportions because of the government’s 
half-heartedness in meeting the challenge and lack of adequate supply for the 
king's forces. Later Ireland and Aquitaine were nearly abandoned and expenses 
for the defence of the Scottish border were cut down. With these and other 
sacrifices, the Welsh war was won. Calais now became the cause of a heavy drain 
of resources and threatened to turn into a liability rather than an asset for the king. 

Chapter VI attempts to put the subject in relation to the general historical scene 
by analysing the extant Receipt, Issue and Tellers’ Rolls of the Exchequer of 
Receipt. All three series are complete only for seven scattered years of the period 
but this is just enough to give an insight into the vicissitudes of the financial 
fortunes of the reign. What seems to characterize government finance in the earlier 
part of the period, 1399-1404, is the comparative mildness of exactions. This 
may be due to the commitment the king made at the beginning of his reign that he 
would respect the property rights of his subjects. Accordingly his annual revenue 
in this period was comparatively modest. Not so, however, was his expenditure. 
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Annual total expenses in these years were generally higher than annual total 
receipts. The largest amount of money was spent in the Household. This dis- 
equilibrium and the government's half-heartedness in reform and in meeting the 
military threat in Wales and elsewhere produced the crisis of 1404-6. The crisis 
brought about an important reorientation of policy. In the short run more taxes 
were raised, Household expenses were cut down and more resources were applied 
to the war in Wales where Henry of Monmouth took command. The government 
gradually recovered authority and stability. 

Some of the political actions taken by parliament and government during the 
crisis also created a new pattern of fiscal policy for many later governments of 
fifteenth-century England and to some extent also for the Tudors. Thus the land 
tax voted first by the Hilary Parliament of 1404 and the resumption of Crown 
lands proposed by the Commons in the following Coventry Parliament of 1404 
represent major positive aspects of the history of fifteenth-century government 
finance which is strewn with ruins and crumbling structures. Ín so far as these 
measures strengthened the government at the expense of the troubled higher 
order of landed interests rather than the prosperous lower order of society, they 
were also the consummation in the political arena of the social and economic 
developments of the later middle ages. 

Another notable fact in the financial administration of Henry IV is that it saw 
the more or less permanent transfer of higher financial offices from clerical to lay 
hands. 'The king's financial ministers were naturally the first to be answerable 
to the Commons whenever the latter turned critical of the government's conduct 
of affairs. It was natural, then, that the king should have preferred to choose his 
financial officers from those who could command the sympathy of the men holding 
the purse-strings, in other words, men who belonged to the same social group 
as those in the Commons. The fact that the government was undergoing severe 
financial difficulties and badly needed grants of taxation in parliament only 
strengthened the king's purpose in choosing his financial officers from the 
baronial or knightly class. Chapter VII concludes the inquiry with a discus- 
sion of this gradual secularization of the higher financial offices. 


MS. Sources 


Public Record Office: 


Chancery. Patent Rolls; Warrants for the Great Seal. 

Exchequer. K.R. Various Accounts; Customs Accounts; Memoranda Rolls; 
Subsidy Rolls. 
L.T.R. Enrolled Accounts of Customs; Enrolled Accounts of Subsidies; 
Enrolled Accounts of Wardrobe and Household; Foreign Accounts; Pipe 
Rolls. 

Augmentation Office. Miscellaneous Books. 

Exchequer of Receipt. Receipt Rolls; Issue Rolls; Warrants for Issues; Tellers’ 
Rolls. 

Treasury of Receipt. Council and Privy Seals; Writs of the Privy Seal, etc. for 
Loans; Ancient Deeds, Series WS. 

Duchy of Lancaster. Various Accounts; Ministers’ Accounts; Miscellanea; 
Rentals and Surveys. 

Special Collections. Ministers’ Accounts; Rentals and Surveys. 


British Museum. Harleian MS. 319. 
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259. The Department of Science and Art: Policies and Administration to 
1864. By C. Durer, Ph.D. 


THE DEPARTMENT of Science and Art was the smaller of the two education 

, departments responsible for administering such funds as the Victorian State made 
available for education. Founded as the Department of Practical Art in 1852 
partly as a result of the Great Exhibition and the interest it aroused, it began as a 
virtually independent subsidiary of the Board of Trade, from which it inherited 
responsibility for the recently founded and broadly unsuccessful schools of design. 
A year later was added a science division. In 1856 it was decided to transfer the 
Science and Art Department to the Committee of Council for Education. This 
was done by the Order in Council appointing a vice-president to answer for educa- 
tion in the Lower House; the Department was thus linked but in no way subordi- 
nated to the larger (primary) Education Department. 

Its object was to perpetuate and develop the public interest of 1851 in science 
andinartas applied to manufacturing industry, both for aesthetic and for economic 
reasons. The progress of the Department was always close to the prince consort's 
heart and he gave much discreet encouragement, particularly to plans for a great 
metropolitan industrial university. This Kensington scheme was central to much 
of the long-term strategy evolved within the new Department; here lending 
museums and libraries were built, teachers trained and certificated, guidance and 
advice offered. In the provinces science and ‘industrial art’ were also encouraged 
by a variety of financial and other inducements to schools and classes where 
qualified teachers worked to approved syllabuses. The philosophy of the Depart- 
ment was frequently explained: "The principle which governs the whole pro- 
ceedings of the Department, in all its branches, is to afford partial aid; and to 
encourage but not supersede, public exertions . . .' 

While the work of the art division prospered, the science division proved sterile 
until, following the resignation of the Science Secretary Lyon Playfair, payment 
by results was introduced at the end of the eighteen-fifties. Rapid and tangible 
progress followed. The new system of aid, which was thought to stimulate rather 
than stifle local initiative, was consequently introduced in the art schools and 
drawing classes, hitherto supported by a multiplicity of grants and bounties, and 
annual payments to teachers according to the certificates they held were abolished. 
'The parallel change to payments according to the results of examinations in the 
three R's in state-assisted elementary schools led to the downfall of the Vice- 
President for Education, Robert Lowe, in 1864. In the same year the Department 
of Science and Art was subjected to scrutiny and criticism by a Commons Select 
Committee for the changes affecting the schools of art. This study, which closes 
with the outcome of that Committee's report, concerns itself especially with the 
remarkably rapid growth of a largely autonomous and, in practice, irresponsible 
Department of State in the traditionally laissez-faire high Victorian years when 
bureaucracy and the civil service were, indisputably, subjected to much sustained 
criticism. The official and published reports laid before parliament each year were 
compared with the unpublished (manuscript) minutes. These minutes, with 
their exhaustive concern for procedure and detail, made possible a close acquaint- 
ance with the day by day conduct of business and the evolution of policies within 
the Department. 

In most matters the convictions and wishes of the first permanent secretary 
proved decisive. Henry Cole ruled the Department for twenty years; he had 
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previously served the Consort hard and well in the laborious task of seeing through 
the Great Exhibition and was well suited for the position of departmental head by 
interest, experience, political connexion, and capacity for sustained labour. His 
decisive role has been confirmed and amplified by reference to the entries in his 
diaries, even after discounting the diarist’s natural tendency to see events in the 
light of his own actions. Some account is given also of the impact and administra- 
tive consequences of the Great Exhibition, the fate of the ‘high art’ ideals of 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, the difficulties of assisting manufacturers suspicious of 
the State, the intention and introduction of payment by results, and the role and 
activity of certain politicians, notably Gladstone, Edward Cardwell, the 2nd 
marquess of Salisbury, and Robert Lowe. 

Aspects explored in different chapters include the area of recruitment of staff for 
the new Department as well as their selection and promotion, the extent and 
methods of treasury and parliamentary control and of departmental compliance or 
evasion, and the public relations activities of Henry Cole, both with political 
groups at Westminster and with the public at large. Throughout, attention is 
paid to the stresses, contradictions and rationalizations produced by a belief in 
self-help harnessed to a no less sincere urge to secure desirable improvements 
rapidly, efficiently, and cheaply. 

The central conclusion is that able and determined mid-Victorian civil servants 
could have their way by straight or devious means and counter, divert, or evade 
opposition, so giving form, content, and direction to some part of the Victorian 
administrative State in its infancy, and defining lines of policy for many years 
ahead. ‘ 


MS, Sources 


Public Record Office: 


Minute books of the Department of Practical Art and the Department of 
Science and Art, ED.28/1—31 (at present housed at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum). 


Victoria and Albert Museum: 
The Henry Cole bequest, especially the Pocket Diaries, 1850-65, and the boxes 
of correspondence, classified as Manuscripts KRC. 


Printed Sources 


Parliamentary Papers, especially the Department's annual reports, 1852-99, and 
the art and science directories, 1857-99. 
Hansard, Parliamentary Debates: 3rd series, cxiv—clxxvi. 


260. The Emergence of the Modern British Capital Ship, 1863-70. By 
S. SANDLER, Ph.D. 


THIS THESIS discusses what was undoubtedly the era of the most profound 
technological transformation in the history of the Royal Navy. This was not, as is 
generally assumed, the tenure of Sir John Fisher as First Sea Lord and the con- 
struction of H.M.S. Dreadnought. The Fisher years of the early twentieth century 
represent simply a process of steady development of previous innovation. But the 
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eighteen-sixties, particularly the years 1863—70, represent a basic transformation 
in the development of the warship. 

The early years of the Ue S had seen the introduction of the ironclad 
warship, the shell gun, and armour plate, permanently transforming the battle 
fleets of the world. Yet this new naval technology seemed to raise as many prob- 
lems as it had resolved. A new science of naval architecture, relying upon mathe- 
matics, metallurgy, and technology rather than upon traditional rule-of-thumb 
was imperative if the new ironclads of Britain were to beanything more than mere 
steamers with a few protective plates of armour attached. 

"The Admiralty and the Royal Navy were indeed fortunate in that they were able 
to call upon the young naval architect Edward James Reed at this juncture. As 
Chief Constructor for the Navy, 1863~70, he was able to improve upon the early 
ironclads by basic innovations in design and construction, with the result that the 
second generation of British armoured warships was able to carry several times 
the weight of armour and ordnance of their predecessors. By 1868 Reed realized 
that even these improved ironclads, carrying their guns in the traditional broadside 
arrangement, and equipped with masts and sails to supplement their engines, 
could be developed no further. The obvious answer was the turret warship; but 
turrets would prove useless if hampered by rigging and masts, and Reed had with- 
stood powerful pressure in parliament and the press which called for masted 
turret ships. For him the masted turret ship was almost a contradiction in terms. 
By 1868 marine engines had improved to the point where a turret ship without the 
obstructive paraphernalia of sails was possible. Ignoring protests from tradi- 
tional adherents to masts and sails, Reed designed a unique war engine, the first 
mast-less sea-going turret ship, H.M.S. Devastation. This ironclad, with its 
low silhouette, its four heavy guns in revolving turrets, and its exclusive reliance 
upon steam for propulsion, remained the pattern for the capital ship until World 
War II when battleships ceased to be built. 

‘This study rests most heavily upon the Admiralty papers in the Public Record 
Office, London. Of particular interest to an inquiry of this nature are the Con- 
troller's submissions, with their report and recommendations upon every con- 
ceivable technical question facing the Royal Navy. The Controller, that Admiralty 
official responsible for the material of the fleet, was at this time Admiral Sir 
Robert Spencer Robinson, an officer who gave Reed invaluable support in his 
struggles with the Admiralty and public opinion. Other Admiralty papers, in- 
cluding reports by captains upon the qualities of their ironclads, and the number 
and types of ironclads required in case of war, are of great value. Between Captain 
C. P. Coles, perfector of the turret, and the Admiralty passed a voluminous corre- 
spondence, as Reed and Robinson constantly exposed the weakness of Coles’s 
schemes for masted turret ships. 

The papers of political figures reveal surprisingly little. Their main concern 
with the Navy was a desire to hold down the Estimates. This economizing, 
practised by whig, liberal, and tory alike, was to exert a baleful effect upon 
naval design, and was one reason for the prolonged retention of masts and sails. 

Service journals are a useful source of supposedly informed opinion on and 
criticism of the Admiralty and contemporary warship design. A majority de- 
nounced Reed from a variety of motives, ranging from all-out advocacy of Coles’s 
turret, to spite towards a clever, scientific young man of no particular antecedents. 
The public press is an important source of literate opinion upon naval matters, 
and both here and in the service journals a profound distrust of the Admiralty is 
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indicated. In the turret controversy Reed had his supporters, but it can be shown 
that public pressure, enormously strengthened by the removal of the paper duties 
in 1861, forced the Admiralty, over Reed's misgivings, to allow Coles to carry out 
his ideas of a sea-going, fully-masted turret ship. The result was a catastrophe, 
for in September 1870 Coles's turret ship, H.M.S. Captain, capsized with enor- 
mous loss of life, including Coles himself. 

The records and diaries of officers, of which the collection at the National 
Maritime Museum, Greenwich, is the most important, though they rather avoid 
technological matters, give a general picture of private service opinions. The 
Admiralty printed a large number of papers upon technical matters, as well as 
those concerning tactics (where the ram reigned supreme), strategy, and naval 
attaché's reports. These are on deposit in the Admiralty Library, London. A 
surprising number of parliamentary investigations of naval matters were carried 
out, primarily regarding the turret controversy, but also of naval designs and the 
loss of the Captain. These are invaluable for the printed correspondence they 
contain. 

Periodical sources are particularly rich, with magazines of general interest often 
containing articles, manyanonymous, by authorities on naval matters. Professional 
journals, such as the Transactions of the Institution of Naval Architects and the 
Annual of the Royal School of Naval Architecture, can be heavily mined for articles 
by Reed, Coles, and other authorities, as well as excellent plans and diagrams. 
Finally, a large body of polemical literature, most of it in pamphlet form, has 
survived and may be found for the most part in the Admiralty Library. 

However, for all the ferment of profound technological change, carried out 
under public scrutiny and criticism, the sources for a study of naval history in the 
eighteen-sixties do not begin to equal that of a later era. Despite French invasion 
scares of an almost periodic nature, the British did not feel so directly threatened 
by a foreign power as they did from the German naval challenge thirty years later. 
Further, the imperial pulse remained faint in the eighteen-sixties: the writings of 
Mahan, Brassey, Jane, and Corbett (not to mention Kipling) on the larger meaning 
of sea power, were still in the future. Yet in this period the technological ground- 
work was laid for the enormous expansion of the Royal Navy which was to come 
in the following decades. 


261. The Embassy of James Bryce in the United States 1907-13. By 
P. F. Neary, Ph.D. 


ESSENTIALLY, this thesis shows that Bryce’s ambition during his embassy was 
threefold: to cultivate the goodwill of the American people; to settle all outstanding 
differences between Great Britain and the United States; and to leave behind 
him an institutional framework which would facilitate harmonious relations be- 
tween the two countries in future. The first two he achieved in full measure. The 
third, which found concrete expression in the Anglo-American General Arbitra- 
tion Treaty of 1911, he failed to achieve mainly because of the obstinacy of the 
American Senate. 

In undertaking to mould public opinion in the United States in a direction 
favourable to Great Britain, Bryce had considerable advantages. He was well 
known to Americans through The American Commonwealth and his numerous 
other writings, both scholarly and journalistic. He had travelled widely in the 
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United States, was an indefatigable speaker, and was appreciated by many 
Americans because of his longstanding advocacy of Anglo-American friendship. 
Again, he had many notable and influential American friends, including some 
of the leading figures in the Washington foreign policy-making élite. These 
advantages he exploited with an energy that belied his advanced years and he 
perbaps made himself better known to the American public than any of his 
predecessors, 

The task of settling outstanding Anglo-American differences occupied Bryce's 
attention for over four years and was accomplished in the face of considerable 
difficulties. Except for the North Atlantic fisheries dispute and a number of 
minor pecuniary claims, all these differences related exclusively to Canada. Dis- 
playing great tenacity and ingenuity as a negotiator, Bryce disposed of them all, 
concluding altogether eight different treaties and agreements: in 1908 treaties for 
the final demarcation of the boundary between Canada and the United States, for 
the regulation of the fisheries in their inland contiguous waters, and for reciprocal 
rights between them with regard both to the conveyance of prisoners and to 
wreckage and salvage operations at sea; in 1909 both an agreement for the arbitra- 
tion of the North Atlantic fisheries dispute, which Newfoundland had forced to a 
head in 19os, and the Boundary Waters Treaty; in 1910 agreements for the 
settlement of the disputed Passamaquoddy Bay boundary and for the arbitration of 
pecuniary claims; and in 1911, when he was also preoccupied with the question of 
Canadian-American commercial reciprocity, a treaty for the regulation of pelagic 
sealing in the North Pacific. Of these the two most important were the North 
Atlantic fisheries arbitration agreement, which concluded the most ancient and 
perhaps most explosive of Anglo-American differences, and the Boundary Waters 
Treaty, which removed from the sphere of Anglo-American diplomacy and put 
into the hands of a permanent commission a vast range of possible conflict between 
Canada and the Unitéd States. 

Apart from the intractable nature of several of the questions he was called upon 
to settle, perhaps the greatest difficulty Bryce faced in this arduous task of ‘ cleaning 
the slate’ was the existing administrative inefficiency in Ottawa in the handling of 
diplomatic business. As a solution to this problem he called for the establishment 
of a Canadian department of external affairs, and in 1909, after the greatest pro- 
crastination on Laurier’s part, such a department was established by the Dominion 
government. 

Bryce hoped that the General Arbitration Treaty of July 1911 would be the 
crowning achievement of his embassy, but in his enthusiasm for the cause of 
arbitration he exaggerated the significance of the treaty and failed to recognize the 
strength of American opposition to it. Though the treaty was lost, Bryce still 
believed that it had helped the progress of Anglo-American friendship by associ- 
ating Great Britain in the mind of a large and influential sector of the American 
public with the cause of international fair play and co-operation as against the 
parochialism and petty intrigue of the Senate. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Bryce’s embassy was the immense personal 
influence he exerted on British policy towards the United States. His advice, 
which was always readily available, was almost invariably accepted by Sir Edward 
Grey, often in the face of Foreign Office criticism. For it should be noted that the 
sense of urgency which Bryce felt concerning the promotion of Anglo-American 
friendship was not always experienced within the Foreign Office, where a certain 
antipathy towards things American undoubtedly existed. To Bryce the 
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promotion of Anglo-American friendship seemed almost a moral obligation; 
within the Foreign Office it often seemed little more than a tiresome necessity. 

Bryce’s achievement in ‘cleaning the slate’ left the Anglo-American relationship 
on the eve of the Great War on a more satisfactory footing than ever before. The 
continuing rapprochement of which this desirable state of affairs was the result 
dated back to the eighteen-nineties. But it could justly be claimed, as the thesis 
indicates, that Bryce sustained and reinvigorated that process. 


MS. Sources 


Great Britain 


Public Record Office: 
Cabinet Papers, F.O. 115, 117, 371, 414, 566. 


Oxford: Bodleian Library: 
Asquith Papers, Bryce Papers. 
British Museum: 
Balfour Papers, Campbell-Bannerman Papers. 


Foreign Office Library: 
Bryce Papers, Carnock Papers, Grey Papers (since transferred to the Public 
Record Office). 
Cambridge University Library: 
Hardinge Papers. 
Canada 


Ottawa. Public Archives of Canada: 
Borden Papers, Gibbons Papers, Grey of Howick Papers, Laurier Papers. 


Historical Manuscripts 


A. ACCESSIONS 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
Department of Manuscripts 


Historical MSS." incorporated into the collections during 1966 include: 
' William Thorne’s Chronicle of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury; early 15th cent. 
(Add. MS. 53710). 

Heraldic commonplace-book of the herald John Philipot; 1613-14 (Add. MS. 
53782). 

Manuscripts of or relating to Bulstrode Whitelocke (1605—75) including the 
beginning of an autobiography (Add. MS. 53726) of which the remainder is 
Add. MSS. 37343-37345, 4992, and autograph sermons (Add. MSS. 53725- 
53728). 

Vellum roll containing a pedigree of the Cotton family; 1754 (Add. MS. 53781). 

Correspondence and papers of James Adair, M.P. (d. 1798), Recorder of Lon- 
don 1779-89, supplementing Add. MSS. 50829, 50830 (Add. MSS. 53800- 
53815). 

Journals of Sir Robert Ker Porter during his travels in Georgia, Armenia, 
Kurdistan, Persia and Mesopotamia; 1817-20 (Add. MSS. 53791-53799). 

Papers of Sir Charles Fellows (1799-1860), excavator of the Lycian marbles; 
1842-5 (Add. MS. 53724). 

Correspondence and papers of John Tyndall, F.R.S. (1820-93) (Add. MSS. 
53715, 53716). 

Letters and papers of the 1st Lord Ritchie (1836-1936) relating chiefly to his 
resignation from the Balfour Government in 1903 (Add. MS. 53780). 

Letters from Lord Jellicoe and Sir Hugh Evan-Thomas to Capt. O. M. Frewen, 
R.N., relating to the Battle of Jutland; 1920-7 (Add. MS. 53738). 


M. A. F. BonRIE 


SCOTTISH RECORD OFFICE 
Annual Report of the Keeper of the Records of Scotland for 1965 (1966). 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 


Bodleian Library: Report of the Curators, 1964—5 (1966). 
National Library of Wales: Annual Report, 1965-6 (1966). 


1 The inclusion of a MS, in this list does not necessarily imply that it is available 
for study. Complete lists of the Department’s acquisitions are published twice a 
year in the British Museum Quarterly. 
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COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
A detailed list of historical manuscripts recently acquired by local and other 
repositories will be found in Historical Manuscripts Commission, National 
Register of Archives, List of Accessions to Repositories in 1965 (London, H.M.S.O., 
1966). f 


B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by book- 
sellers or auctioneers. References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, number 
of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date of first 


day of sale, and number of lot.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. 
English before 1603. 


Names of persons summoned to 
parliament, 1295-1320, [16th cent.]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 31. x. 1966, no. 1196.) 

List of mounted lancers and of 
archers in the company of John Talbot, 
marshal of France, Les Andelys, 23 
March 1436. (Sotheby & Co., 12. xii. 
1966, no. 167A.) 

Instructions and dispatches to Eng- 
lish diplomatic envoys in Rome, 1524. 
(Sotheby & Co., 18. vii. 1966, no. 477.) 

Berwick-on-T' weed: An Establish- 
ment of the Governors wayes of the... 
Towne of Barwicke, 25 Feb. 1563. 
(Mages Bros., no. go2, p. 7, no. 16.) 


English after 1603. 

Reports of speeches made in the 
house of commons during the ship 
money trial, 1640. (Sotheby & Co., 18. 
vii. 1966, no. 519.) 

Minute-book of the Commissioners 
for Discoveries, 1656—7. (Sotheby & 
Co., 18. vii. 1966, no. 475.) 

Wellesley, Arthur, duke of Welling- 
ton: 207 letters to Major Elrington, the 
Tower Major, 1827-48. (Maggs Bros., 
no. 902, p. 48, no. 154.) 

Clark, Sir James, royal physician: 

ournals, 1847-58. (Sotheby & Co., 18. 
vii. 1966, no. 526A.) 

Harpley, Matthew J.: 26 letters to 
his mother and sister, Sebastopol, 1855. 
(Sotheby & Co., 18. vii. 1966, no. 526.) 


Mario, Jessie Meriton White: 60 
letters to Barbara Leigh Smith Bodi- 
chon, 1856-79. (Sotheby & Co., 18. 
vii. 1966, no. 529.) 


European. 

France. Charles, duc d'Orléans: 
order to pay Girardin Andourne and 
other goldsmiths, 7 Jan. 1413. (Sotheby 
& Co., 12. xii. 1966, no. 173.) 

France: genealogical chronicle of the 
family of De la Tour d'Auvergne, 
1511-18. (Sotheby & Co., 11. vii. 1966, 
no. 248.) 

France: parish register of St. Julien 
en Genevois and Cossonex, Haute- 
Savoie, 1596-1648. (Sotheby & Co., 
18. vii. 1966, no. 517, p. 135.) 

France. D'Eon de Beaumont, Timo- 
thée, the Chevalier d'Eon: lettera and 
documents concerning him and trans- 
cripts from his papers, 1754-1804. 
(Sotheby & Co., 7. xi. 1966, nos. s11- 
519, 521.) 

Germany: history of the Püchler 
family of Nürnberg, c. 1550. (Sotheby 
& Co., 31. x. 1966, no. 1202.) 

Italy. Michael of Rhodes, Venetian 
seaman: commonplace book with trea- 
tise on shipbuilding, c. 1434. (Sotheby 
& Co., 11. vii. 1966, no. 254.) 

Italy: account book of the church of 
S. Maria degli Angeli, near Mantua, 
21 Feb.-25 Sept. 1480. (Sotheby & 
Co., 11. vii. 1966, no. 245.) 

Italy: cartulary of the Guidotti 
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family of Montagnana, c. 1530. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 12. xii. 1966, no. 176.) 

Italy: collections for the history of 
the Cavalcanti family of Florence, c. 
1670. (Sotheby & Co., 31. x. 1966, 
no. 1148.) 

Spain: 5 notarial documents relating 
to the banking house of Pacagon of 
Calatayud, 1449-56. (A. Rosenthal, 
Oxford, no. 70, p. 40, no. 322.) 

Spain. Federigo III of Naples: 
letter to Queen Isabella of Spain, 20 
Nov. 1496. (A. Rosenthal, Oxford, no. 
70, p. 19, no. 186.) 

Spain. Russell, Lord John, Earl 
Russell: journal of the Cortes, 24 Sept.— 
18 Oct. 1810. (Henry Sotheran, no. 


943, P- 4, no. 57.) 


British Local. 

Twenty-nine charters concerning 
the transfer of land and property in 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, 13th—15th 
cent. (Sotheby & Co., 11. vii. 1966, 
no. 219.) 

Topographical collections for Bucks., 
Devon, Dorset, Leics., Salop, Surrey 
and Worcs., [18th cent.]. (Sotheby & 
Co., 31. x. 1966, no. 1213.) 

Bucks. Edw. III: letters patent con- 
cerning a dispute between John, son of 
Henry atte Hurne and Giles and Agnes 
Blundel about property in Thornton 
and Leckhampstead, 20 May [1358]. 
(Sotheby & Co., ix. vii. 1966, no. 
220.) 

Bucks.: 35 charters relating to 
Bishopstone in Stone, Ford, Aston 
Sandford, Waldridge, West Wycombe, 
Aylesbury, Walton, Olney, etc., 13th 
cent.-1534. (Sotheby & Co., 12. xii. 
1966, no. 168.) 

Cambs.: pedigree of the Jacob family 
of Gamlingay, 1664. (Sotheby & Co., 
4. Xi. 1966, no. 510.) 

Ches.: grant to Poulton abbey, [late 
12th cent.]. (Sotheby & Co., 12. xii. 
1966, no. 170.) 

Ches.: genealogy of the Bostock 
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family, 1595. (Sotheby & Co., 7. xi. 
1966, no. 509.) 

Devon: deed relating to Bridde- 
storne [? Bridestowe], 1332. (Sotheby 
& Co., 12. xii. 1966, no. 167.) 

Essex: grant by John of Sudbury of 
goods and chattels to Simon of Sud- 
bury, John Charteseye and John 
Renessale, [Jan. 1377]. (Sotheby & Co., 
1I. Vii. 1966, no. 221.) 

Hunts. King John: grant of land in 
Hurstingstone to Ramsey abbey, 23 
Aug. 1207. (Maggs. Bros., no. 902, p. 
I, nO. 2.) 

Kent. Eliz. I: grant to Sir George 
Hart of land in Dartford and Sutton at 
Hone, 1585. (Sotheby & Co., 12. xii. 
1966, no. 170.) 

London: collections for history of 
Woodehouse family of Pancras, [mid 
18th cent]. (Sotheby & Co., 31. x. 
1966, no. 1217.) 

Norf.: sale by Ralph de Dunton to 
Henry, son of Godfrey de Helhoughton 
of a serf of South Creake with his 
family and tenement, [early 13th cent.]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 12. xii. 1966, no. 
169.) 

Norf.: grant of land in Upwell by 
abbot and convent of Dereham to 
William de Castle, [13th cent.]. (Maggs 
Bros., no. 902, p. 2, no. 4.) 

Rutland: an account of certain fami- 
lies, [mid 17th cent.]. (Sotheby & Co., 
31. X. 1966, no. 1205.) 

Staffs.: deed relating to Wall, 12th 
cent. (Maggs Bros., no. 902, p. 1, no. 1.) 

Suff. Hen. III: grant of market char- 
ter to Bildeston, 1 March [1264]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 12. xii. 1966, no. 166.) 

Suff.: grant of the manor of Mellis by 
Margaret, countess of Norfolk to the 
College of Our Lady in Norton Sub- 
course, Norf., 1387. (Sotheby & Co., 
I1. Vii. 1966, no. 219.) 

Warwicks.: 6 charters relating to 
Alcester, Upton, Aston, etc, [13th 
cent.]. (Sotheby & Co., 12. xii. 1966, 
no. 170.) 

Warwicks. : account of the Aylesbury 
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family, late 18th cent. (Sotheby & Co., 


* 31. X. 1966, no. 1134.) 


Wilts.: grant of Lacock by Ela, coun- 
tess of Salisbury, to found an abbey, 
13th cent. (Maggs Bros., no. 902, p. 2, 
no. 3.) 

Worcs.: 6 deeds concerning land in 
Stockton on Teme, c. 1260-1347. 
(Maggs Bros., no. 902, p. 3, no. 7.) 

Yorks. E. R.: inspeximus of an in- 
quisition of the lands of Robert 
Todenham at Elstronwick and Burst- 
wick, 1451. (Sotheby & Co., 12. xii. 
1966, no. 167.) 

Yorks. W. R.: survey of the lands of 
William Vavassour in Addingham, 
1612. (Hodgson & Co., 27. vii. 1966, 
no. 835.) 
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Overseas. 

Milner, Alfred, Viscount, governor 
of Cape Colony: 95 letters to General 
Sir Frederick Forestier- Walker about 
the Boer War, 1899-1900. (Sotheby & 
Co., 12. vii. 1966, no. 650.) 

Ireland: civil list, 25 March 1709. 
(Sotheby & Co., 31. x. 1966, no. 
1174.) 

Ireland: letter-book of John Bayly 
(? of the War department), Dublin, 
1735-44. (Phillipps MS. 14349.) 
(Sotheby & Co., 31. x. 1966, no. 1183.) 

Ireland. Rosborough, Samuel: ac- 
count of the imprisonment in Dublin , 
in 179r of Viscount Alexander de 
Facqz de Hony, c. 1800. (Sotheby & 
Co., 31. x. 1966, no. 1155.) 
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J. Le Neve: Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae 


*Every historian working on English history will welcome this new edition 
of Le Neve's Fasti which has been undertaken under the auspices of the 
Institute of Historical Research. English Historical Review 


'The first series of volumes devoted to the period 1300-1541 is shortly to be 
completed by Volume 12, which provides an introduction to the series, with 
some account of the genesis of Le Neve's work and a statement of the 
editoríal methods followed in the present edition. Errata for each of the 
eleven volumes already published are included and a cumulative index to 
the whole series supplied. 


1. Lincoln Diocese 25s 7. Chichester Diocese 25s 

2. Hereford Diocese 17s 6d 8. Bath and Wells Diocese 30s 

3. Salisbury Diocese 25s 9, Exeter Diocese 30s 

4. Monastic Cathedrals 17s 6d 10. Coventry and Lichfield Diocese 30s 

5, St Paul's, London 25s 11. The Welsh Dioceses 35s 

6. Northern Province 355 12. Introduction, Errata and Index About 45s 


Guides to Materials for West African History 
in European Archives 
4. Materials in French Archives 
PATRICIA CARSON 


This is the fourth in a series of Guides designed to introduce research students 
to sources available in the archives, both public and private, of the European 
countries most concerned with West Africa. There are further volumes in 
preparation for Scandinavia and North Germany, and for Great Britain. 
Previous volumes cover the archives of Belgium and Holland, Portugal, 
and Italy. Paperback; about 35s 


Canterbury under the Angevin Kings 
WILLIAM URRY 


'The basis of this work, by the present Cathedral and City Archivist of 
Canterbury, is an edition of a unique series of surveys and rent-rolls (c. 1160— 
c.1206) which record, in unparalleled detail for so early a date, particulars 
of the monastic urban possessions. Almost half the book, however, is 
occupied by Dr Urry's discussion of what the rentals can tell us of the life 
of medieval Canterbury in the age of Thomas Becket. This includes a close 
examination of the topography of the city supported by a series of twenty 
maps showing the layout of Canterbury with individual holdings and their 
occupants at about 1166 and about 1200. UNIVERSITY OF LONDON HISTORICAL 
STUDIES NO. XIX Frontis., map folder. Forthcoming £5 53 
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KING STEPHEN 

R H C Davis 
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consideration of the conclusions of past historians. A narrative of events 


' provides the background to discussion of particular aspects of the reign. 
30s 


THE KING'S GREAT MATTER 
G de C Parmiter 


Henry VIPs efforts to obtain a canonical annulment of his marriage to 
Catherine of Aragon occupied him from 1527 to 1534. This study provides a 
lucid disentanglement of the complex anglo-papal negotiations and diplo- 
matic activity of the period. Full use has been made of original sources, 
in particular Roman and Spanish documents, a useful balance to the 
much more familiar English sources. " 
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PIRACY AND THE DECLINE OF VENICE 
1585-1615 


Alberto Tenenti 
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illustrated 42s 


WILLIAM III 
Stephen Baxter 


‘An exact account . . . which resolves most of the debatable points of 
history and will henceforward take its place as the authoritative biography.’ 
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‘This single-volume study is likely to be a standard work for a long time.’ 
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Franco 


BRIAN CROZIER 


ʻA biographical history’ of 
Spain's Chief of State who still, 
thirty years after the end of the 
Spanish Civil War, remains a 
figure of controversy. Brian 
Crozier traces Franco's rise to 
power against an historical 
canvas which goes back to the 
Napoleonic wars. 24 pages of 
photographs, 15 maps, 70s 


The Revolufiontry 
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of Ausira 


SAUL K. PADOVER 


Joseph H (1741-90) was the 
model ‘enlightened despot’, the 
first to grant his people freedom 
of speech and conscience. A 
neweditlon of the only blography 
of Joseph in English. 8 pages 
of plates, 2 maps, 50s 


DAVID MATHEW 


The life and reign of James VI 
and | (1566-1625) In which Arch- 
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and in detail with the many 
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interpretations. 63s 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE WAR OF 1914-1918 


Sir Llewellyn Woodward 


A detailed study of Great Britain's involvement in the war, which covers 
not only the actual fighting but also the political and diplomatic: back- 
ground, and Includes a revaluation of the total part played by this 
country. The author also glves an account of the relations with the 
United States Government during the war, and the part taken, especially 
by Lloyd George, in settling the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 

With 9 maps 84s 


GERMANY 1789-1919 


A Political History 
Agatha Ramm 


A pioneer work, especially as regards scope and coverage, which places 
the uniflcation of Germany in its historical perspective, and evaluates 
the role of Prussia. While being essentially a political history, economic, 
constitutional and religious developments are discussed in relation to 
their political consequences. 75s 


THE PRACTICE 
OF HISTORY 


G. R. Elton 


Dr. Elton has written a vigorous and immensely readable study in which 
he expresses his views on the nature and practice of history. A discus- 
slon of the purpose of history and methods of research is followed by 
chapters on writing and teaching. Sydney University Press 25s 





The Russian Empire 1801-1917 


HUGH SETON-WATSON 
*This is altogether a very good book . . . it succeeds in giving a clear picture of a most 
extraordinary country, and even those who think themselves expert in Russian history 
can learn from it.’ A. J. P. Taylor in The Observer 13 maps 55s net 
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Revolution 


A Study of the Civil War in North England 

ROGER HOWELL 

‘, . . this model study . . . also adds to the mounting evidence that in terms of social 
change the English Revolution was perhaps the most unsuccessful of all the "Great 
Revolutions” in history.’ Lawrence Stone in the New Statesman 63s net 


A Question of Slavery 


JAMES DUFFY 

*It is a quietly devastating disclosure of the corruption, inefficiency, and genocidal 

brutality of Portuguese colonial administration, all the more telling because Mr Duffy 
bends over backwards to present the Portuguese case with fairness . . . . should be essential 
reading for all students of colonial history. The Guardian 30s net 
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A Study of Church Life in the Reign of Richard II 

MARGARET ASTON 

*The most attractive and valuable part of this able and mature study is the Namierizing 
of fenland society in which Mrs Aston, by deft touches of word and wit, brings to 

life the outcome of much research.' The Times Literary Supplement 15 plates, 2 maps 
£6 6s net 
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Commentariorum Libri II 


Aeneas Sylvius Piccolominus (Pius IT) 

Edited and translated by DEN YS HAY and W. K. SMITH 

This lively first-hand narrative of the türning-point in the affairs of the Council of Basle 

was written by Aeneas Sylvius in 1440. Significant both as a historical source and as 

2 example of a new approach to the writing of history, this is the first English version. 
s net 

Oxford Medieval Texts 


The Origins of Military Power in 


Spain 1800-1854 


E. CHRISTIANSEN 
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in order to protect its professional interests. 1 map 38s net 
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Historical 
Atlas of 
China 


by ALBERT HERRMANN 
redrawn with additional maps 
under the editorship of 
NORTON S. GINSBURG 


EDINBURGH 


at the University Press 
22 George Square 
Edinburgh 
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This atlas, first published in 1935, 
supplied a major need. Its useful- 
ness far outweighed the weakness 
inevitable in so major a single- 
handed undertaking. This new 
edition does not attempt to remedy 
any but the most radical errors 
and inaccuracies. It presents the 
Atlas in basically its original form, 
but with the colour printing of the 
maps brought up to modern stan- 
dard; with a completely new 10- 
page section of maps dealing with 
modern China; with a new index; 
and with an important Preface by 
Professor Paul Wheatley, which 
details in particular the reliability 
and otherwise of Herrmann’s data. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


ISOBEL THORNLEY BEQUEST 


The Board of Studies in History in the University 
of London will consider applications for grants to help 
the publication of completed but unpublished works 
in the field of History. Applicants must be past or 
present members of the University of London, first 
consideration being given to those who are or have 
been postgraduate students and to junior teachers of 
History in the University. Further information may be 
obtained from the Academic Registrar, Senate House, 
University of London, W.C.1. 
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The English Court in the Reign of George I 
J. M. BEATTIE 


Dr Beattie provides evidence of the size, composition, 
administration and finances of George I's household. He discusses 
its social and political importance, and uses his evidence to correct 
some familiar impressions of George Í which are misleading. 
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with the editorial assistance 
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The Expanding Society: Britain 1830-1900 


G. KITSON CLARK 


Dr Kitson Clark describes the expansion and structural change of 
British society under the impact of the population explosion, the 
industrial revolution and the ‘liberal revolution’. He analyzes 

the origins of the problem of imperialism and the fortunes of 
liberalism in Great Britain, and discusses the varied intellectual 

and spiritual life stimulated by the forces of expansion, and the 
increase in the regulative powers aud responsibilities of the state. 
Published in Australia and New Zealand by Melbourne University Press. 
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The Passing of the Second Reform Bill 

MAURICE COWLING 

The passage of the Reform Bill of 1867 is one of the major 

problems in nineteenth-century British history. Mr Cowling 

provides a full-scale explanation, based on a wide range of archive 
material, including four major manuscript collections not previously 
used. 70s. net 
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Abbot Gervase de Blois and the Fee- Farms 
of Westminster Abbey 


GERVASE DE BLors! was ‘ordained’ abbot of Westminster, probably on 
18 December 1138, after a vacancy which may have lasted as long as two 
years.? The latest references to him as abbot occur in May and June 1157, 
and it seems likely that he ceased to be abbot later that year or in 1158; 
John of Hexham says that he was deposed.? The tradition that he was a 
wastrel goes back to his own age, and among modern historians only Mr. 
Richardson and Professor Sayles have seriously questioned it. Not even 
their recent defence, however, quite exhausts all that may be said about the 
material evidence, and, for this reason, the case may be considered still an 
openone. Itisimportant for the understanding of Westminster's history in 
an unhappy period of loss and impoverishment, and, since Gervase was the 
natural son of King Stephen and Stephen’s own choice for the abbey, it is 
not without bearing on wider problems of ecclesiastical polity in the mid- 
twelfth century. 

The charges against Gervase rest mainly on a letter addressed to him and 
to the convent of Westminster by Pope Innocent II and on the unfavourable 
notice wbich he received in the history of his monastery written by John 
Flete in the fifteenth century. Though addressed to the abbot and convent 
of Westminster jointly, Innocent IT's letter? has been commonly construed 
as a rebuke intended particularly for Gervase, and it does, indeed, command 


1j am grateful to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster for permission to publish 
the deeds in the appendix to this article. I wish also to thank Mr. L. E. Tanner, 
Librarian of Westminster Abbey, Mr. N. MacMichael, Keeper of the Muniments, 
and Dr. P. Chaplais for their help. 

1 Chronicle of John of Worcester, 1118-40, ed. J. R. H. Weaver (Oxford, 1908), p. 
53; H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles, The Governance of Mediaeval England from 
the Conquest to Magna Carta (Edinburgh, 1963), p. 413. John of Worcester says that 
Gervase was ‘ordained’ on Sunday, 17 Dec. 1138; but in that year 17 Dec. fell on a 
Saturday. 

*W. Holtzmann, Papsturkunden in England (Berlin, 1930—5), i, nos. 68—70; John 
Flete, History of Westminster Abbey, ed. J. Axmitage Robinson (Cambridge, 1909), 
p. 143; Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia, ed. T. Arnold (Rolls Ser., 1882-5), ii. 330. 

* Richardson and Sayles, pp. 413-21. 

ë Flete, p. 88. 

Holtzmann, i, no. 24; cf. Flete, pp. go—r. 
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Gervase to put lands and rents in the hands of the monks, administer the 
external and internal goods of the house on their advice,! recover churches 
and tithes dispersed without their consent and take the counsel of monks 
professed at Westminster, not of strangers. Richardson and Sayles argue, 
however, that the letter was written within a year of Gervase's appoint- 
ment—a year, moreover, when he may have been away from the abbey for a 
considerable period of time, attending the Second Lateran Council. Such a 
period is too short for Gervase's own rule to have become a scandal; if 
written then, the letter must refer to the situation which he inherited when he 
became abbot. The possibility that Gervase de Blois was one of the four 
abbots whose presence at the Lateran in April 1139 was noticed by Richard 
of Hexham is a strong one,? and the case for dating the composition of the 
letter to the same year convincing. The letter belongs to a group of four in 
Innocent II's name, all dated 9 December and concerned with the affairs of 
Westminster Abbey.? One of these deferred the canonization of Edward the 
Confessor, which the abbot and convent of Westminster had requested 
through their prior, Osbert of Clare. Osbert is mentioned in two of the 
other letters (though not in that chiefly under consideration), and it seems 
clear that all four were the product of his mission to Rome to obtain the 
canonization and that they were brought to England by Osbert himself, or, 
at least, that Osbert passed them off in this way. There are good reasons for 
placing this mission, and therefore the writing of the letters, in 1139.* 

It is the authenticity of the papal ‘rebuke’, not the date suggested for its 
composition, that may be questioned. The papal style and address are 
correct, and the injunctions to the abbot to rule worthily and to the monks of 
Westminster to render canonical obedience are unexceptional. But the 
injunction to the monks to see that Edward the Confessor's regalia, which 
were kept at the abbey,® were not removed without their permission is 
suspect. ‘The Confessor's regalia were the vestments and communion 
vessels used at royal coronations.? The monks of Westminster were anxious 


1f, , . terras et redditus in manus fratrum tuorum Westm(onasteriensis) cenobii 
monachorum colloces et per consilia eorum tam exteriora quam interiora bona 
dispenses.’ Richardson and Sayles (p. 417) interpret the first part of this injunction 
as meaning that Gervase was to recover lands and rents which had found their way 
into the hands of individual monks. 

"Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II and Richard I, ed. R. Howlett 
(Rolls Ser., 1884-9), iii. 176—7; A. Saltman, Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1956), p. 139. 

*Holtzmann, i, nos. 24—5; Letters of Osbert of Clare, ed. E. W. Williamson (1929), 
NOs. 19-20. 

*B. W. Scholz, ‘The canonization of Edward the Confessor’, Speculum, xxxvi 
(1961); see p. 43 n.; Richardson and Sayles, p. 415 and n. King Stephen’s letter 
(written by Osbert himself) recommending Osbert to the pope as one who had been 
prior of Westminster for five years points to 1139 rather than 1140 (Letters of Osbert 
of Clare, p. 86; E. H. Pearce, Monks of Westminster (Cambridge, 1916), p. 42). 

5*.. . que apud uos habentur. 

*H. G. Richardson, ‘The coronation in medieval England: the evolution of the 
office and the oath’, Traditio, xvi (1960); see p. 193. 
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at this time that their right to the regalia should be recognized, and to this end 
the so-called Third Charter of Edward the Confessor for Westminster 
Abbey recited a spurious bull of Pope Nicholas II which described the 
monastery as the repository of the royal regalia.! The Third Charter, as Dr. 
Chaplais has shown, was Osbert of Clare's own work, and so was the 
spurious bull of Paschal II, where the same phrase is repeated.? Moreover, 
the concern imputed to Innocent II that the abbot of Westminster should 
administer the monastery's property in accordance with the advice of the 
monks recalls the passage in the First Charter of Edward the Confessor, 
also written by Osbert, where the abbot was forbidden to alienate monastic 
property ;? and the order that lands and rents should be placed in the hands 
of the monks was, to say the least, timely at a house still near the beginning of 
a long struggle over the permanent division of goods between the abbot and 
convent. Although Innocent's letter contains few clear indications of 
Osbert's style, one of his favourite verbs, satagare, does appear, and the tone 
of the whole composition is reminiscent of Osbert. It seems not unlikely 
that Osbert of Clare composed the letter as we have it, using as his source a 
more simple original entrusted to him when he left Rome in December 1139. 

Although the letter is not thus robbed of all value for the history of 
Westminster Abbey —it represents the prior's idea of what the pope might 
appropriately have said to the abbot and convent at this juncture—its status 
is certainly impaired. For the case against Gervase de Blois it is safer to rely 
on that part of Flete's indictment which is clearly based, not on the letter, 
but on an independent tradition about Gervase's policy towards the abbey 
estates. Flete accused Gervase of alienating monastic property to his 
friends, to be held in perpetuity in return for the payment of an annual fee- 
farm, and he listed certain grants ‘in fee’ which he interpreted as grants in 
perpetuity.5 This is a precise charge, of which the gravity lies in the fully 
heritable nature of the grants attributed to Gervase. It can be refuted or 
substantiated only by sifting those of Gervase's grants which were in fact 
perpetual from those which were not and by examining the circumstances in 
which the former were made. 

Flete's list of grants is inaccurate, only seven of the twelve being in fact 
Gervase’s work.9 These related to Chelsea and Hendon, in Middlesex, Ham 

1J, M. Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici (1839-48), iv. 184. 

aP, Chaplais, ‘The Original Charters of Herbert and Gervase, Abbots of West- 
minster (1121—1157)', A Medieval Miscellany for Doris Mary Stenton, ed. P. M. 
Barnes and C. F. Slade (Pipe Roll Soc., new ser., xxxvi); see pp. 91-3; Holtzmann, 
i. 230. 

S Kemble, iv. 177; Medieval Miscellany for D. M. Stenton, pp. 91-3. 

* Abbot Gilbert Crispin (1085-1117) made the first permanent assignment to the 


convent when he endowed the chamber (Customary of the Benedictine Monasteries of 
Saint Augustine, Gee ae Saint Peter, Westminster, ed. E. Maunde Thompson 
6 Flete, p. 89. 
‘Wheatley (Essex) and Cippenham and Burnham (Vurnham, in Flete's list) 
(Bucks.) were farmed by Abbot Gilbert Crispin; Upper Halliford and Shepperton 
(Mdx.) by Abbot Herbert; and three hides in Teddington and Sunbury (Mdx.) by 
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and Moulsham, in Essex, Deerhurst, in Gloucestershire, land in Wheat- 
hampstead, in Hertfordshire, and the church of St. Agnes, in Aldersgate, 
London. It is only right, however, to take into account other grants made 
by Gervase which have come to light since Flete’s time or which were 
perhaps known to him but excluded from his list, and to consider those 
which were not fee-farms—that is, perpetual grants in return for a fixed 
rent—if they were, nevertheless, heritable grants. 

These are not very damaging to the abbot’s reputation. Two were merely 
confirmations, executed jointly by Gervase and his monks. In one of these 
the abbot and convent of Westminster confirmed a gift of land in London to 
the priory of St. Pancras of Lewes by John fitz Ralf, who was evidently one 
of their tenants; in the other they confirmed an agreement between Nicholas 
fitz Clement and Bertram fitz Leodbert, whereby Nicholas was to have the 
church of St. Matthew, in London.! Gervase acted alone in granting to 
William de Wendena and Adelaide, his wife, and their heirs the tenements 
and offices of Walter Stantus, Adelaide's father, and the offices in question 
were the important serjeanties of the vestibule and buttery at the abbey; 
but it seems likely that Walter Stantus already enjoyed an hereditary title 
and that Gervase was simply recognizing Adelaide's right to succeed in the 
place of her brother, who had renounced his claim in her favour on her 
marriage.* The grant to Gerin, the king’s minister, of land at 4inedeheda 
which Gerin had bought from Walkelin is a little more suspect, because 
Gerin was Gervase’s man as well as a royal official; but Gerin does not seem 
to have been given a more fully heritable title in the land than Walkelin 
already enjoyed—he and his heirs were to hold what he had bought from 
Walkelin and his heirs—and, although the charter is in Gervase's name 
alone, Elias, prior of Westminster, is named among the witnesses.? 

Only two grants need be added to Flete's list—one, of land in London, 
to a clerk of Gervase's named Elias fitz Goldewin; the other, also of land in 
London, to Godwin Loffa, of Bishopsgate.* 

What, then, is known of the fee-farms of Gervase de Blois ? Of Moulsham, 
very little beyond the fact that the rent of £9 which he asked was the same as 
the pre-Conquest valuation of Moulsham in Domesday Book.5 Itis not even 
certain that Gervase fee-farmed this manor. The only evidence that he did 
so is a list of so-called fee-farms in an early fourteenth-century cartulary of 
Abbot Ralph Arundel, who was one of Gervase’s successors (Westminster Abbey 
Muniments, Book no. 11 (henceforth cited as Westminster Domesday), fo. 129; 
J. aged Robinson, Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of Westminster (Cambridge, 1911), pp. 
135, 154). 

"T Medieval Miscellany for D. M. Stenton, p. 101,n0. 3; Westminster Domesday, fo. 
476; see below, Appendix, no. 1. Westminster Abbey held the advowson of the 
church of St. Matthew in Friday Street. 

* Medieval Miscellany for D. M. Stenton, p. 103, no. 6; see also Flete, p. 117. 

3 Medieval Miscellany for D. M. Stenton, pp. 101-2, no. 4. Gerin, miles, witnessed 
oi grant at Wheathampstead considered below. ZEnedeheóa was probably Endiff, in 

eatminster, 


* Westminster Domesday, fos. 493v, 504v; see below, Appendix, nos. 2 and 3. 
5 Domesday Book (1783), ii, fo. 15. 
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the abbey—a list which includes such diverse grants as an enfeoffment by 
Gilbert Crispin for knight service, at Totenhala, and Herbert's lease of 
Ockendon for two lives.! 

Chelsea, Deerhurst and Wheathampstead are better documented. 
Gervase granted Chelsea? to his mother, Dameta, and her heirs in fee and 
inheritance for a rent of £4 per annum, Dameta giving 40s. to the convent, 
and a pall worth £5.3 This is the only one of Gervase’s farms where a 
gersuma or fine is mentioned. There is no separate Domesday valuation of 
Chelsea to provide even that rough indication of the level of the rent. In 
1367, however, when the abbot and convent of Westminster secured a lease 
of Chelsea from their own farmer, they agreed to pay him £20 a year and to 
remit his own farm of £4, besides granting him certain liveries and a house in 
the abbey precincts for his life; in effect they agreed to pay at least six times 
the rent which Gervase de Blois had asked at Chelsea.* Such a rise is not 
impossible between the mid-twelfth century and the late fourteenth; we 
cannot be sure that Gervase farmed the manor at an uneconomic rent. His 
grant is to be criticized for another reason: it concerned land near the abbey, 
in a situation where a fee-farm was unusual and where, if a grant was to be 
made at all, a food farm or a farm rendered partly in food would still have 
been usual at Westminster at this date. 

Deerhurst is a different case. This was an exceptionally large manor, 
rated at fifty-nine hides in Domesday Book, and it is clear from one of the 
documents which effected the redemption of the fee-farm in the thirteenth 
century that Gervase's grant comprised Deerhurst itself and the vills and 
hamlets of Corse, Hardwick, Harridge,5 Tirley and Walton.* The charter 
purporting to be Gervase's grant of Deerhurst fee-farmed the manor to 
William de Derneford with the half-hundred of Deerhurst? and two views of 


1 Westminster Domesday, fo. 129; see ibid., fo. 446v, and Armitage Robinson, p. 
38. 

3 Chelcheth. The suggestion that this manor was not Chelsea but Chalkhill, in 
Kingsbury (Mdx.), arises from a confusion between Chelcheth and Cealchylle; see 
Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, 1066—1154, ii, ed. C. Johnson and H. A. 
Cronne (Oxford, 1956), p. 392. See also Calendar of Close Rolls 1364-8, p. 385, 
where the manor which Coan de Blois fee-farmed is mentioned in association 
with lands in Westbourne Grove, in Paddington; J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer, F. M. 
Stenton and S. J. Madge, Place-Names of Middlesex (English Place-Name Soc., 
xviii), p. 85; and Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xi. 85, 87. This manor was not 
identical with the manor later known as ‘La Neyte’, for which see Archaeologia, 
Ixii (1910), 35—7. For Chalkhill see F. E. Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs (Manchester, 
1952), PP. 344, 497- 

? Flete, p. 89. 

Calendar of Close Rolls 1364—8, pp. 385-6. 

5 Haurigg'. Harridge was itself in Corse. 

ê Domesday Book, i, fo. 166. Wlestminster] A[bbey] M[uniments] 32692; 
Calendar of Patent Rolls 1492—1301, pp. 429-30; see also V.C.H. Glos., vi. 238. 

*'T'he *half-hundred' was in fact half the abbey’s half-hundred of Deerhurst, for 
which see Rotuli Hundredorum temporibus Henrici III et Edwardi I, ed. W. Illing- 
worth and J. Caley (1812—18), i. 179. Most later references to the Derneford share 
are to a fourth part of the hundred. 
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frankpledge for a rent of £30 per annum for all services.! This document, 
however, is written in a thirteenth-century hand, and the inclusion of a full 
tenendum et habendum clause and the description of Edward the Confessor as 
sanctus show that it is not a literal copy of its putative original. Nor is it 
only phraseology which seems to belong to an age later than Gervase's own: 
the detailed arrangements about distress, summonses and the allocation of 
amercements have the ring of the thirteenth century rather than the twelfth. 
Must we then doubt that Gervase de Blois ever fee-farmed this manor for 
£30 for all services? It is hard to see why, since the monks of Westminster 
had no reason to invent such a transaction, running counter as it did to the 
usual and more profitable practice of estates administration in the thirteenth 
century. By making a new ‘copy’ of Gervase's grant they were perhaps able 
to resolve some difficulties which had arisen in the conduct of the court at 
Deerhurst as a result of the jurisdictional developments of the late twelfth 
century. The mention of a farm no higher than {30 for all services argues 
fidelity to the essential terms in the original charter, for the farmer of 
Deerhurst owed also the services of providing hospitality for the abbot of 
Westminster, and, towards the end of the twelfth century, before the new 
charter was made, this obligation was commuted into an additional rent of 
405. per annum.? 

Deerhurst had been farmed before the Norman Conquest, and this policy 
may have been continued on the demesne manor since then.* Tt was the 
sensible policy at this date for a distant property. Judgement of Gervase's 
grant depends on the circumstances in which a grant in perpetuity was made 
and on the real level of the rent demanded. On neither point can much be 
said. Deerhurst lay in a part of the country where the abbey's possessions 
were spoiled by Robert of Gloucester,® and the circumstances of the civil 
war may explain why the manor was alienated. At least the grant was 
witnessed by the prior of Westminster, and it bad the unanimous consent of 
the convent, who also confirmed it after Gervase had ceased to be abbot.9 
It was also confirmed by Henry II.” 

It is impossible to compare the rent with the Domesday valuation of 
Deerhurst, because lands in the so-called berewicks at Bourton-on-the-Hill, 
‘Todenham and Sutton-under-Brailes, none of which Gervase farmed, were 
included in the demesne manor valued at £26 in Domesday Book. Moreover, 


1W.A.M. 32668; see below, Appendix, no. 4. Dr. Chaplais kindly drew my 
attention to the date of the hand in which this charter is written. 

3 Edward the Confessor was canonized in 1161. 

* Westminster Domesday, fo. 318v. 

* Domesday Book, i, fo. 166. 

š Flete, p. 92. 

*W.A.M. 32670. 'This also is a 13th-century copy, and it is to be noted that the 
witness-list of this document is the only evidence that Osbert of Clare was still at 
Westminster in the late 11508. 

"W.A.M. 32669. For the necessity of a royal confirmation, see Tractatus de 
Legibus et Consuetudinibus Regni Anglie qui Glanvilla Vocatur, ed. G. D. G. Hall 
(1965), pp. 74, 185. 
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we do not know how valuable the half-hundred and the views of frankpledge 
were in the mid-twelfth century. 

More is known about the cost of recovering Deerhurst in the thirteenth 
century, and this is relevant to the consideration of Gervase's fee-farm. 
In 1299 the farmer, William de Derneford, surrendered the manor in return 
for the grant of Islip, in Oxfordshire, and a yearly livery worth £10 from 
Todenham, for his life and that of his wife, Cecily.1 Islip and Todenham 
belonged to the abbot’s portion of lands at Westminster, and when, in 1307, 
Abbot Walter de Wenlok agreed to assign Deerhurst to the convent, the 
monks promised him £60 a year during the life-time of Cecily de Derneford, 
who had survived her husband.* ‘The abbey thus recovered Deerhurst by 
parting temporarily with assets valued by the monks at {60 per annum— 
parting with them for perhaps nearly thirty years, for Islip may not have 
been recovered until c. 1327. 

It was not the expense which was still a lively memory at Westminster 
when Flete wrote, but the dissension which the recovery of Deerhurst caused 
between the abbot and convent. The agreement of 1307, made only a week 
before Wenlok’s death, never took effect, and Deerhurst was added per- 
manently to the abbot’s portion of lands. The tradition about this episode 
may have coloured to some small extent Flete’s judgement of the fee-farm of 
Deerhurst; he wrote as though he believed in the justice of the convent’s 
claim.3 

At Wheathampstead Abbot Gervase and the convent of Westminster 
alienated three distinct holdings to Robert, their marshal, in fee and 
inheritance for 10s. per annum—one of three virgates, the second of un- 
specified size, and the third a cotland.* The land was vasta et deassisa—a 
phrase which we should probably understand to mean untenanted and 
yielding no rents—and its geld had fallen on the abbey. The geld obligation 
may have occasioned the local recognition which seems to have preceded the 
grant to Robert. We are also told that the previous tenants of two of the 
three holdings had defaulted in their service. One of the tenants named was 
Gerold, Abbot Herbert's chamberlain—like Robert himself, an abbatial 
servant. Robert now undertook to pay geld for three virgates, and this may 
explain why Flete thought that only three virgates were granted to him. An 
estate of inheritance was perbaps his reward for taking over a somewhat 
unpromising group of holdings. The grant was made jointly by the abbot 
and convent of Westminster. 

At Chelsea and Wheathampstead Gervase de Blois created estates of 
inheritance in unambiguous terms: Dameta and Robert, the abbot's and 
convent's marshal, were to hold in feudo et hereditate. If, in the case of 


1W.A.M. 32691, 32696. William de Derneford seems to have received an initial 
payment of {100 (W.A.M. 32694). See also V.C.H. Oxon., vi. 209. 

? Documents Illustrating the Rule of Walter de Wenlok, Abbot of Westminster, 
1483-1307, ed. B. F. Harvey (Camden 4th ser., ii), p. 239 and n. 

? Flete, p. 119. 

*Westminster Domesday, fo. 205; see below, Appendix, no. 5. 
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Deerhurst, it is not quite certain that Gervase’s original charter mentioned 
the abbot’s successors as well as Derneford’s heirs, used the phrase jure 
hereditario inperpetuum and included the clause of warranty, at least its 
language must have been emphatic enough to convey to the monks who later 
‘copied’ it the sense that they were bound by a perpetual grant. Two other 
grants fall into this indisputably heritable category—that of the church of St. 
Agnes to the canons of St. Martin le Grand for 7s. per annum and that of 
land in London to Elias fitz Goldewin, Gervase’s clerk, for 2s. 8d. per 
annum.! The canons were to hold inperpetuam possesstonem, and Elias 
hereditario jure . . .in feudo finabiliter. 

Westminster Abbey had been given the church of St. Agnes by one of her 
monks on his entry into the monastery. The grant to St. Martin le Grand 
helped the canons ata difficult time;? the convent of Westminster was a party 
to the agreement, and the evidence does not permit us to say that it acted 
unwillingly. On the other hand, Henry of Blois was dean of St. Martin le 
Grand by the end of Stephen's reign,? and the possibility that he prompted 
his nephew to make this grant must be considered. 

The convent did not join with Gervase in making the grant to Elias fitz 
Goldewin, and the presence of Ralf and Amalric, the abbot's brothers, in the 
witness-list raises a doubt not wholly removed by finding three monks there 
as well; in view of Innocent II’s letter suggesting that Gervase may have 
made monks of other houses his confidants, we cannot even be sure that 
Ansgod, Richard de Bissea and Hugh, described as a novice, were all monks 
of Westminster.* 

In the three remaining grants there was no reference to perpetuity, 
hereditary right or inheritance, other than that implied by mentioning the 
heirs of the respective grantees in the plural and by using, in one instance, 
the term 'fee-farm'. Flete, nonetheless, described two of these grants, 
those relating to Ham and Hendon, as grants ‘in fee’, and he meant by ‘fee’ 
a fully heritable estate. It is not certain, however, that in the mid-twelfth 
century a man who had a grant to himself and his heirs, without an explicit 
mention of inheritance or a clause binding the heirs or successors of the 
grantor had what a later age understood by a fee. Private charters from 
widely scattered sources seem as a rule to have spoken of ‘fee and inheri- 
tance’, ‘hereditary right’ or ‘perpetuity’ when the intention was to create a 
fully heritable estate, and it may be suggested that charters so worded 
offered more security than charters without these phrases; with one or other 
of these phrases even a grant mentioning only a single heir probably created 
such an estate.’ As for the term ‘fee-farm’, Madox quotes an entry in as late 

1 Appendix, nos. 2, 8. The rent from Elias was assigned to the chamber. 

13 Y.C.H. London, i. 556. 

3 Ibid., p. 564. 

4See, however, Pearce, p. 43. Another witness is described as parens, but it is not 
clear whose relative he was. 

5 Feudal Documents from the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, ed. D. C. Douglas (1932), 


nos, 118—19, 121—4, etc.; Early Charters of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, 
ed. M. Gibbs (Camden 3rd ser., lviii), no 176; Sir Christopher Hatton's Book of 
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a source as the Pipe Roll for the fourteenth year of Henry III where a 
manor held for life is said to be held at fee-farm.! 

Ina period when the essential elements in a charter of enfeoffment eluded 
even Madox,? the best way forward is the study of the practice of in- 
dividual grantors and the subsequent history of the lands granted by the 
different formulae which they saw fit to employ. In his grants of land at Ham 
and Hendon Gervase de Blois mentioned heirs in the plural, but not inheri- 
tance or his own successors; at Ham there is reason to doubt that he meant 
to create a fully heritable estate, and at Hendon that he succeeded in doing so. 

Gervase and the convent of Westminster granted to Alger and his heirs for 
60s. per annum the land in Ham which Alger's grandfather, Puncelinus, had 
held.? Alger, who was a clerk, does not appear again in any capacity at 

Westminster, but the words ‘Et ita teneat quamdiu fideliter servierit', 
inserted in his grant, suggest that he may have been an abbey servant and this 
a ministerial grant, dependent, despite the mention of heirs, on the perfor- 
mance of service in addition to the payment of 60s. a year. This fact 
could explain the decision to make a grant of land relatively near the abbey. 

Hendon was first leased by Abbot Gilbert Crispin in feudo firme to a 
tenant named Gunter and a single heir, and this grant was confirmed by 
Abbot Herbert and by Henry I, and Stephen and Henry II confirmed it after 
the succession of Gunter’s son Gilbert. Gervase de Blois, however, acting 
with the convent of Westminster, granted Hendon in fee-farm to Gilbert 
and his heirs, in the plural.5 Each of these grants probably related to no 
more than three hides in a manor assessed at twenty hides in Domesday 
Book; this, at least, is all that the farmer of Hendon held of the abbey in the 
early thirteenth century. The fact that Henry II confirmed Gilbert 
Crispin's and Herbert's grants need not mean that Gervase's was made after 
1154: Henry’s confirmation may have been the tacit setting aside of 
Gervase's grant, as his precept that Gilbert de Hendon was to hold Hendon 
as his father or Gilbert himself held it in the time of King Henry his grand- 
father, in accordance with Henry his grandfather's charter, pointedly dis- 
regarded Stephen’s reign and Stephen’s confirmation. 

The most interesting feature of the grant made by Gervase and his monks 
is the rent. Gilbert Crispin had asked for a full week's farm—a week's farm 


Seals, ed. L. C. Loyd and D. M, Stenton (Northamptonshire Record Soc., xv), nos. 
48, 50, 213, 297, 462, etc. For a grant in fee mentioning heirs in the plural but 
with no other phrase indicating perpetuity, see Early Charters of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, London, no. 218. See also R. Lennard, Rural England, 1086-1135 
(Oxford, 1959), pp. 173-4 and nn., and, for the general problem of heritability at this 
time, S. E. Thorne, ‘English feudalism and estates in land’, Cambridge Law Jour. 
(1959), 193-209. 

YT. Madox, Formulare Anglicanum (1702), p. ix. 

? Ibid., pp. iv-v. 

3 Westminster Domesday, fo. 496v; see below, Appendix, no. 6. 

* Armitage Robinson, p. 138; Westminster Domesday, fo. 124. 

* Westminster Domesday, fo. 124; see below, Appendix, no. 7. 

*Domesday Book, i, fo. 128b. 'The 20 hides included land at Blechenham, 
Codenhlawe and Loyersley (Westminster Domesday, fo. 45). 
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at Westminster being valued at £8 10s. in a document which probably 
belongs to the vacancy following Crispin’s death.1 Gervase asked for £20 
for all services—a rent equivalent in value to more than double the old food 
render, and this in a period not incontrovertibly characterized by any rise in 
rents at all.2 The explanation may be simply that the rent fixed by Gilbert 
Crispin had been uneconomically low even in its own day—a beneficial one 
for a farmer whom the abbot described as ‘my man’. Another possibility, 
however, is that the higher rent was the price exacted for regranting Hendon 
to Gilbert de Hendon and his heirs, whatever such a grant may have implied. 
That even Gilbert’s own tenure of Hendon was at one time in jeopardy is 
suggested by a letter of Innocent II to Abbot Gervase and the convent of 
Westminster, informing them that on the petition of Bishop B. he had taken 
the possessions of Gilbert de Hendon into the protection of St. Peter and 
confirming to Gilbert and his successors every liberty and immunity which 
his ancestors had held. The letter survives only in a cartulary copy. 
Holtzmann suggested that the bishop named in the original was probably 
Henry of Winchester, the papallegate; and he assigned the letter to the year 
1139. We do not know what occasioned this appeal to the pope on Gilbert's 
behalf, but one possibility is Westminster Abbey's reluctance to extend 
Gilbert's grant to his own heir or heirs, or perhaps a disagreement with 
Gilbert about the degree of heritability implied in the original grant to 
Gunter and his heir. Given this letter, however, it becomes significant that 
Gervase's grant of Hendon was less strongly worded than some of his other, 
indisputably heritable grants. 

Whether or not this is a correct reconstruction of its background, the 
grant seems to have failed to create a secure estate of inheritance, although, 
to judge from the name of the farmer in the early thirteenth century, the 
manor remained in the same family. The rent for Hendon at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century was, not £20 for all services, but £13 and a food 
render, and it was only in 1226, at the cost of an increase of £9 in the rent, 
that the farmer, Gilbert de Hendon, won recognition of his perpetual estate 
from the abbot of Westminster.* It seems clear that one of Abbot Gervase’s 
successors made a grant of Hendon which the monks of Westminster did not 
keep or enter in their cartularies, and that neither this nor the grant made in 
the time of Gervase de Blois created an indisputable fee-farm, whatever 
either or both contributed to the uncertainty surrounding the legal status of 
the farmer of Hendon at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The one remaining grant is the farm of land in Langebourn Ward, in 

1 Armitage Robinson, pp. 41, 44. 

"Hendon is another manor where the service of hospitality is later mentioned: 
D. Walker, ‘Hospitium: a feudal service of hospitality’, Trans. Bristol and Glos. 
Archaeol. Soc., lexvi; see pp. 56-7. 

* Holtzmann, i, no. 20. Holtzmann read G. for B. 

*Public Record Office, C.P. 25 (i), 146/7/58; Westminster Domesday, fos. 
121v—123v; cf. Curia Regis Rolls, xii, no. 271. It is these sources which show that 


the farmer of Hendon held only three hides. For the rent of Hendon before 1226, see 
also Documents Illustrating the Rule of Walter de Wenlok, pp. 215, 217. 
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London, near the church of St. Denys! to Godwin Loffa, of Bishopsgate, 
and his heirs for 4s. per annum.* We are told that Godwin's grandfather had 
given the land to Westminster Abbey. Nothing else is known about this 
grant, but there is perhaps the possibility that the original gift of the land to 
Westminster Abbey had been of the precaria oblata type, or that the grant 
to Godwin Loffa compromised a dispute which had arisen over the gift. 
Abbot Gervase and the convent of Westminster together notified the 
Sheriff and barons of London of their grant. 

When Gervase de Blois became abbot of Westminster, the tide had begun 
to flow strongly in favour of fully heritable estates. It threatened—to look at 
things from the landlord's point of view—estates at farm and on lease 
equally with those subinfeudated for knight service. Early medieval farming 
and leasing, as is now well recognized, do not belong in a purely economic 
context, but, whatever the purpose of the grant, perpetual fee-farms soon 
proved disadvantageous to landlords. Lands granted on these terms passed 
out of the demesne and their tenants came to enjoy the real actions denied to 
the termor. By the end of the twelfth century some grantors had learnt the 
wisdom of forbidding or controlling alienation.? This very development 
in the charters suggests, however, that grantees were apt to assume the full 
liberty of the fee simple where they were not restricted by the form of their 
charters; and occasionally they were explicitly permitted to alienate.* 
When alienation took fee-farms outside the family which it had been the 
intention to honour or conciliate, landlords found themselves saddled with 
tenants whom neither they nor their predecessors had chosen. Rents, once 
commuted from renders in kind into money payments, were not secure 
agairist a long-term rise in prices, and the thirteenth century, when such a 
rise occurred, saw also the definition, restriction or even obsolescence of 
incidents like aid and hospitality which had given a measure of flexibility 
to some early fee-farms. The story is paralleled on the portions of seignorial 
estates subinfeudated for knight service, the lesson one still remembered in 
Flete's age, when landlords, once again, were predominantly rentiers. Asa 
monastic historian, Flete may also have been influenced in his judgement of 
fee-farms by the irksome fact that monasteries redeeming them needed 
mortmain licences and had done so since 1279. Even in the mid-twelfth 
century prudence warned in general terms against the creation of fully 
heritable estates, and an abbot should have been deterred also by the canon 
law forbidding the alienation of monastic property.® 


18t. Denys Backchurch. 

* Westminster Domesday, fo. 504v; see below, Appendix, no. 3. 

3 Early Charters of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, no. 171; Cartularium 
Monasterii de Rameseia, ed. W. H. Hart and P. A. Lyons (Rolls Ser., 1884-93), ii. 
250, 279; Historia et Cartularium Monasterii Sancti Petri Gloucestriae, ed. W. H. 
Hart (Rolls Ser., 1863—7), ii. 218—19, 226, 239, 283-4. 

4 Pipe Roll 8 John (Pipe Roll Soc., new ser., xx), p. 103; quoted in Madox, p. ix. 

5 Corpus furis Canonici, ed. E. Friedberg (Leipzig, 1879—81), i, Decreti Secunda 
Pars, C. XII, q. ii, cap. xix; cf. ibid., ii, Decretales Gregorii LX, lib. ITI, tit. x, caps. 
i-iii, See also Traditio, xvi. 151 ff.; E. Miller, Abbey and Bishopric of Ely (Cam- 
bridge, 1951), pp. 167 ff. 
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On the other hand, the list of Gervase de Blois’ fee-farms is not long for an 
age when the pressures were so great. They are put in perspective by recal- 
ling the spoliation already suffered by the abbey under his predecessor, 
Herbert, who accounted for xooo marks at the exchequer for the recovery of 
dispersed property, and the still great wealth of a monastery whose chamber 
alone had an income of £70 in the early twelfth century—a sum exceeding 
the entire income of many religious houses.! Moreover, it is hardly fair to 
judge Gervase by a canonical standard which soon proved quite unrealistic. 
We should rather ask whether his grants were reasonable in the circum- 
stances in which they were made and whether they had the assent of the 
convent. These are the standards with which the Church herself came to be 
content, and the second consideration, which throws light on the first, was 
dear to the monks of Westminster, in so far as Osbert of Clare was their. 
spokesman. 

What is known of the circumstances has been set out in this article. 
A perpetual grant at Chelsea in favour of Gervase's mother is surely without 
excuse. As for the beneficiaries other than Dameta herself, we cannot be 
sure that Gerin, Gervase's man, and Elias fitz Goldewin, his clerk, had any 
honest claim on the abbey; they may have served Gervase in his private 
capacity before he became abbot, Elias, at least, to reap advantage later from 
his high promotion. These may have been the ‘friends’ whom Flete had in 
mind. Still, however, it may be thought that there are too many gaps in our 
knowledge and that we are too much dependent on cartulary copies for vital 
words and phrases for the rehabilitation of Gervase or, for that matter, his 
final condemnation to be possible. 

The convent's assent is mentioned except in the grants to Dameta, Elias 
fitz Goldewin, Gerin and William and Adelaide de Wendena, and only two 
of the exceptions are certainly new grants, not confirmations. How free and 
sincere the consent was we cannot know, but failure to mention it in the case 
of Chelsea suggests that it was more than an empty formula, for Chelsea was 
the most blameworthy of Gervase's grants. If so, the monks of Westminster 
must share some of the responsibility for what Flete later called their misery 
and destruction. 

B. F. Harvey 


APPENDIX 


x, G[ervasius] Dei gratia abbas Westm’ totusque conventus ejusdem ecclesie 
episcopo Lundon' universisque sancte Dei ecclesie filiis, salutem. Sciatis nos 
concessisse et confirmasse Nicholao filio Clementis convencionem que facta est 
inter Bertramium clericum filium Leodberti et prefatum Nicholaum super ecclesia 
sancti Mathei in London' cum pertinentiis suis, sicut carta capituli sancti Pauli 

1 Magnum Rotulum Scaccarii ... de Anno Tricesimo-Primo Regni Henrici Primi, 
ed. J. Hunter (Record Commission, 1833), p. 150; Armitage Robinson, p. 41. 800 
marks of Herbert's fine were remitted. 
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testatur.! Quare volumus et precipimus quod ipse Nicholaus predictam ecclesiam 
teneat et habeat ita libere et quiete et honorifice sicut predictus Bertramius vel 
aliquis antecessorum suorum melius et liberius et honorificentius et quietius 
tenuit, salvo jure ecclesie nostre. Reddendo inde x solidos per annum ad vesturam 
nostram in cathedra sancti Petri. Testibus hiis, Rodberto de Corneu', Roberto 
clerico de Turri,* Guillelmo sacerdote de sancto Audoeno, Bernardo sacrista 
sancti Pauli, Henrico Philomena, Amando clerico, magistro Herveo, Elia clerico, 
Jerino ingeniatore, Salomone de Sutbbeheda,’ Hugone Bello, et multis aliis. 


Westminster Domesday, fo. 476. Rubric: Confirmatio abbatis et conventus Westm 
super conventione predicta, reddendo x solidos per annum. 


2. G[ervasius] Dei gratia abbas Westm’ omnibus baronibus et civibus London’ 
et amicis et tenentibus suis Francis et Anglie, salutem. Sciant presentes et futuri 
me firmiter concessisse et dedisse Helie clerico meo filio Goldewini et suis 
hereditario jure quandam terram de feodo sancti Petri in London' que est inter 
mansionem que fuit Baldewini filii Ingelrici et inter mansionem Wlgari in feodo 
finabiliter tenendam. Reddendo inde per annum ij solidos et viij denarios libere 
pro omni servitio ad vestituram conventus Westm'. Quare volo quod ipse eam 
habeat et teneat cum omnibus libertatibus eidem terre pertinentibus. Ita bene et 
in pace et libere et honorifice et quiete sicut aliquis melius et liberius et honorificen- 
tius et quietius terram tenet de ecclesia sancti Petri Westm’. Hiis testibus, 
Ansgodo monacho, Ricardo de Bissea, monacho, Hugone novicio, monacho, 
Ricardo preposito, magistro Herveo, Gervasio Peverello, Salonone* de Stibbeta, 
Radulfo fratre abbatis, Amalrico fratre suo, Hugone Bello, Osmundo coco, 
Simone coco, Ricardo Blundo, Ricardo dispensatore, parente, et pluribus aliis. 


Westminster Domesday, fo. 493v. Rubric: Carta Gervasii abbatis Westm? de 
quadam terra in London’, reddendo ij s. et viij d. per annum. 


3. Gerv[asius] abbas Westm’ totusque conventus vicecomiti et omnibus 
baronibus Lund', salutem. Notum sit presentibus et futuris nos concessisse 
Godwino Loffa de Bissopesgate et heredibus suis terram illam quam Wlfwardus 
Grafte avus suus dedit ecclesie Westm' in custodia de Langebort juxta ecclesiam 
sancti Dionisii, ad tenendum de nobis, iiij sol[idos] reddendo per annum, totum ad 
Pascha. Etita volumus quod idem Godwinus predictam terram teneat bene et in 
pace et libere et quiete, sicut aliquis antecessorum suorum melius tenuit. 


Westminster Domesday, fo. 504v. Rubric: Telligraphus abbatis et conventus Westm’ 
de quadam terra in custodia de Langebort juxta ecclesiam sancti Dionisii. 


4. G[ervasius] Dei gratia abbas Westm’ omnibus amicis et tenentibus sancti 
Petri Westm’ tam clericis quam laicis, Francis et Anglis, salutem. Noverit 
universitas vestra nos unanimi consensu totius conventus nostri sancti Petri 
Westm’ dedisse et concessisse et hac presenti carta nostra confirmasse Willelmo de 
Derneford in feodofirma manerium de Derhurst' cum omnibus pertinentiis suis. 
Tenendum et habendum de nobis et de successoribus nostris sibi et heredibus 


1¥For the agreement see Westminster Domesday, fos. 475v-476. Nicholas fitz 
Clement was a canon of St. Paul's, and the agreement was made in the chapter of St. 
Paul's. 

“A short erasure follows. 

è Recte, Stubbeheda (Stepney). 

* Sic in MS., for Salomone; see no. 1. 
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suis, libere et quiete, bene et in pace, jure hereditario in perpetuum. Reddendo 
inde annuatim nobis et successoribus nostris xxx™ libras argenti ad duos anni 
terminos, scilicet infra octabas Pasche xv libras et infra octabas sancti Michaelis 
xv libras, pro omnibus serviciis, consuetudinibus et exactionibus secularibus ad 
nos vel ad successores nostros pertinentibus. Quare volumus et concedimus pro 
nobis et successoribus nostris quod predicti Willelmus et heredes sui habeant et 
teneant predictum manerium de Derhurst' cum omnibus libertatibus et liberis 
consuetudinibus in bosco et plano, in pratis et pasturis, in aquis et molendinis, in 
viis et semitis, in stagnis et vivariis, in mariscis et piscariis, infra villam et extra et in 
omnibus aliis locis ad predictum manerium de Derhurst’ pertinentibus. Con- 
cedimus etiam predictis Willelmo et heredibus suis dimidium hundredum de 
Derhurst? cum duabus sectis visus franciplegii per annum et cum omnibus aliis 
sectis et omnibus libertatibus, videlicet in homagiis, releviis, herietis, eschaetis 
, recipiendis et habendis et in omnibus aliis ad predictum manerium de Derhurst’ 
pertinentibus. Et quod nos vel successores nostri vel nostri baillivi nullunt 
ingressum habeamus infra libertatem predicti manerii de Derh' ad districtiones 
vel ad aliquas submonitiones faciendas, nisi tantum pro firma nostra, si forte 
retineatur ultra terminos predictos, et tunc namia que capta fuerint pro eadem non 
ducantur extra libertates predicti manerii de Derhurst'. Omnes vero alias dis- 
trictiones et submonitiones infra predictum manerium faciendas predictis Wil- 
lelmo et heredibus suis inperpetuum liberas concedimus et quietas. Concedimus 
etiam pro nobis et successoribus nostris quod si predicti Willelmus vel heredes sui 
in comitatu, hundredo vel in aliqua alia curia per querimoniam de ipsis factam sint 
inplacitati et nos per libertates nostras curiam nostram exigerimus de ipsis 
sicuti de hominibus nostris, et curia nostra nobis per judicium fuerit concessa, nos 
vel successores nostri curiam nostram alibi non tenebimus nisi infra predictum 
manerium de Derh’, et tunc, si predicti Willelmus vel heredes sui vel homines 
nostri in illo manerio de Derhurst' sint amerciati coram nobis vel baillivis nostris 
pro quacunque causa vel forisfacto, predicti Willelmus vel heredes sui miseri- 
cordiam illam absque aliqua contradictione habeant, tam de hominibus nostris 
quam de eorum hominibus propriis, ad firmam nostram predictam melius 
perficiendam et nobis reddendam. Concedimus etiam predictis Willelmo et 
heredibus suis omnes libertates et liberas consuetudines quas gloriosus rex sanctus 
Edwardus nobis contulit et concessit. Et si no[s]* vel successores nostri in 
posterum aliquas libertates de aliis regibus seu aliis fidelibus Angl’ perquisiveri- 
mus, nos easdem libertates eisdem concedimus et confirmamus. Ita quod illis 
adeo libere et plenarie utantur sicuti nos melius et liberius illis utimur in dominicis 
maneriis nostris seu in aliis locis ubicunque libertates habuerimus. Nos autem et 
successores nostri predictis Willelmo et heredibus suis predictum manerium de 
Derhurst cum omnibus pertinentiis et omnibus libertatibus et liberis con- 
suetudinibus predictis contra omnes homines et feminas pro predicto redditu 
inperpetuum warantizabimus, manutenebimus et defendemus. Et nos, una cum 
conventu nostro predicte domus nostre sancti Petri Westm’ ad hoc assensum 
prebente et confirmante, excomunicavimus omnes illos qui predictas libertates et 
liberas consuetudines de predictis Willelmo vel heredibus suis auferunt vel 
auferre nituntur, quoniam illis adeo specialiter et firmiter pro nobis et pro succes- 
soribus nostris illas concedimus et confirmamus sicuti nos specialius et liberius 
alicui illas dare possumus concedere vel confirmare. Hiis testibus, Helia priore 


*Hole in MS. 
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sancti Petri Westm’, Ansgodo monacho, Ricardo de Bissea, monacho, Adam 
monacho de Malvernia, Roberto Folet, Rogero de Stanton’, Oliverio, Hugone 
Bello, Adam filio Godefridi de Persora, et pluribus aliis. 


W.A.M. 32668. MS. stained. Two vertical and three horizontal folds. Endorse- 
ments, all in later hands: (1) ij; (2) Carta Gervasii abbatis West'? facta Willelmo 
Derneford’ de manerio de’ Derestrt cum pertinentiis; (3) Derherst; (4) Derhurst’. 
Tag, sur double queue. Copy: Westminster Domesday, fos. 316—316v. 


5. G[ervasius] Dei gratia abbas Westm' et totus ejusdem ecclesie conventus 
concedunt Roberto marescallo suo et heredibus suis tres virgatas terre in manerio 
nostro de Watamsted' in feodo et hereditate, terram videlicet quam Willelmus de 
Covele in eadem villa ex utraque parte aque^ tenuit et eam postea pro v™* 
annorum servitii et monachorum victus defectu ecclesie voluntarie reddidit et 
quietam finaliter clamavit, et terram similiter quam Geroldus camberarius abbatis 
Hereberti tenuit et postea pro viij? annorum servitii et monachorum victus 
defectu ecclesie quiete reddidit, que antea Leofwini magistri fuerat, quam et ipsi 
Leofwini? etiam heredes ecclesie et monachis quietam et sine calumpnia reddi- 
derunt et solutam omnino clamaverunt. Et ideo volunt ut ipse Robertus et heredes 
ejus terram istam ita bene et in pace, libere et quiete teneant, sicut prefatus 
Leofwinus umquam eam melius tenuit et sicut ullus hominum sancti Petri in tota 
villa melius. Concedunt eidem Roberto et heredibus suis etiam terram quam 
Ricardus de Osumull’ tenuit et pro servitii iij annorum et monachorum victus 
defectu ecclesie et monachis ipse et heredes ejus omnino liberam reddiderunt et 
solutam et quietam clamaverunt et unam similiter cotlondam que fuit Godwini 
porcarii ad se hospitandum et ad domos suas in ea faciendas. Omnes vero terre iste 
predicte vaste et deassise erant et eas versus regem de proprio illorum dominio 
singulis annis adquietari opportuit. Set idem Robertus pro iij^"* virgatis amodo 
eas versus regem defendet. Hanc quidem donationem similiter et concessionem 
eidem Roberto et heredibus suis abbas et conventus Westm’ tam consilio et 
assensu totius capituli quam consideratione et judicio proborum virorum illorum 
de Watamstede contulerunt et suo presenti scripto confirmaverunt et inde suum 
homagium in pleno capitulo susceperunt. Quare volunt et firmiter concedunt 
ut idem Robertus et ejusdem heredes terras teneant prenominatas bene et in pace, 
libere et quiete, in boscoetin plano, interrisetin aquis cum omnibus consuetudini- 
bus et libertatibus que aliis terris sancti Petri pertinent, reddendo inde annis 
singulis x**" solidos in firma manerii pro omni servitio. Hiis terminis, ad 
Natale xxx d., ad Pascha xxx d., ad festum sancti Johannis xxx d., ad festum sancti 
Michaelis xxx d. Et inde isti sunt testes, Radulfus clericus, Ricardus prepositus, 
Willelmus de Watamstede, Rogerus ejusdem* filius, Radulfus frater abbatis, 
Amalricus abbatis frater, Gerinus miles, Stephanus de Cuntav', Willelmus* 
aurifaber, Hugo Bellus, Simon cocus, Radulfus ejusdem Roberti armiger, et 
multi alii. 

Westminster Domesday, fo. 205. Rubric: Carta G[ervasti] abbatis Westm’ et 
totius ejusdem ecclesie conventus de tribus virgatis terre in manerio de Wathamstede. 


* West', interlined. 

* de, interlined. 

*aque, interlined. 

* Sic in MS. 

*MS. damaged and repaired after this word. 
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6. G[ervasius] abbas Westm' et totus conventus ejusdem loci concedunt 
Algero clerico terram quam Puncelinus avus suus tenuit in Hamma, ipsi et 
heredibus suis ad tenendum de ecclesia sancti Petri bene et in pace, libere et 
quiete. Reddendo per annum Ix solidos, ad Natale xv solidos, ad Pascha xv 
solidos, ad festum? sancti Michaelis xv s[olidos]. Et ita teneat quamdiu“ fideliter 
servierit, Hiis testibus, Willelmo priore sancti Ivonis, Galfrido de Magna Villa, 
Warino filio Gerini, Henrico fratre suo, Aluredo clerico de Watham', Waltero de 
Lectona, Willelmo filio Aluredi, Simone filio Osberti, Radulfo de Querendona, 
Galuredo Merc’ et fratre suo, et multi alii. 


Westminster Domesday, fo. 496v. Rubric: Telligraphus abbatis et conventus 
Westm' de terra quam Puncelinus tenuit in Hamma, reddendo lx solidos. 


7. Gervasius Dei gratia abbas sancti Petri Westm’ et totus conventus ecclesie 
concedunt Gisleberto filio Gunterii et heredibus suis manenerium* de Hendon’ 
in feudo firme cum omnibus rebus ad illud pertinentibus pro xx" libris reddendis 
inde per annum, libere et honorifice et quiete, tenendum pro omnibus servitiis. 
Hiis testibus, Willelmo de Cuntevilla, Radulfo clerico, Mauricio clerico,” 
Godefrido presbitero fratre istius Gisleberti, Willelmo de Grest[ano], ''homa 
pincerna, Willelmo de Mulesham, Stephano nepote Willelmi, Amalrico fratre 
abbatis, Radulfo Runt, Alexandro filio ejus, Ricardo preposito, Richerio filio ejus, 
Richerio filio Evrardi, et multis aliis. 

Westminster Domesday, fo. 124. Rubric: Carta Gervasii abbatis de eodem [sc. de 
manerio de Hendon]. 


8. Hecestconventio inter ecclesiam sancti Petri Westm' et conventum ejusdem 
loci et ecclesiam sancti Martini London' et capitulum ejusdem ecclesie, videlicet 
ego Gervasius abbas sancti Petri Westm' et omnis conventus concedimus ecclesie 
sancti Martini London' et toti capitulo ejusdem ecclesie tenendam de ecclesia 
nostra et conventu nostro ecclesiam sancte Agnetis London' cum terris et omnibus 
rebus eidem ecclesie pertinentibus sicut Godricus Lobbe illas tenuit melius, qui 
ecclesiam ipsam et tenduras suas donavit cum corpore suo die qua monachus 
effectus est ecclesie nostre. Volumus etiam quod honorabiliter et libere illas 
teneant inperpetuumf possessionem et quietam de omnibus consuetudinibus per 
vij solidos reddendo" ecclesie nostre per annum ad duos terminos, hoc est in Natali 
Domini xlij d., et infra septimanam Pasche xlij d. Quicumque vero aut ex 
conventu nostro aut de capitulo sancti Martini hoc pactum infringere vel violare 
molitus fuerit, anathema sit et cum Juda proditore Dei infernales luat penas. 
Amen. 


Westminster Domesday, fo. 477. Rubric: Cirographus inter ecclesias Westm! et 
sancti Martini London’ super ecclesia sancte Agnetis, reddendo per annum vij solidos. 


*festum, repeated but struck out. 
* Sicin MS. Presumably the missing term is the Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
*teneat quam, written over an erasure; another teneat has been deleted after 


* Sic in MS. 

* Sic in MS. 

'MS., cleririco. 

* Sic, for perpetuam. 
` Sic in MS. 


Evidence of Population Mobility in the 
Seventeenth Century 


ALTHOUGH IT Is an article of popular belief that the rural population in 
pre-industrial Britain was geographically static, social historians have come 
to realize that there was in fact a good deal of movement, and that the turn- 
over in some villages was considerable even over short periods of time. In 
tbeir recent study of the midland parishes of Clayworth and Coggenhoe 
Messrs John Harrison and Peter Laslett! claim a turnover of families at the 
rate of more than sixty per cent in a matter of twelve years. It is not, how- 
ever, the intention here to enter into a discussion of this important and 
elusive problem at large, but rather to attempt to explore it from a new angle. 
The usual approach to the subject is by way of comparing periodic lists of the 
inhabitants of villages, mostly tax schedules and muster rolls.* These 
indicate the overall changes that took place in the composition of village 
communities, but reveal nothing about the actual movements of individuals 
which are after all the root of the matter. 

"There is much information about this matter contained in the deposition 
books of the archdeaconry courts, which frequently record brief biographical 
particulars of witnesses who appeared before them. Those which are to be 
found in the books of the archdeaconry of Lewes and deanery of South 
Malling in east Sussex between 1580 and 1640 were edited by Walter C. 
Renshaw and published in the Sussex Archaeological Collections in 1914.3 
After the fashion of local history in those days, he expressed the hope that 
they might be 'found helpful by genealogists . . . for purposes of tracing 
and identification', and since the problems of genealogy and demography are 
not dissimilar their value for investigating the nature of population mobility 
is considerable. 

Mr. Renshaw abstracted particulars of 272 persons, confining himself to 
entries which record definite information of a biographical nature. Statistic- 
ally the sample cannot be regarded as a representative cross-section of 
society. At that time the evidence of persons of substance was preferred, 
while the importance attached to custom and precedent, coupled with the 
necessity of relying on memory, tended to lead to the summoning of 

lClayworth and Coggenhoe', in Historical Essays, 1600—1750, Presented to 
David Ogg, ed. H. E. Bell and R. L. Ollard (1963), pp. 157-84. 

1 Cf. W. G. Hoskins, Essays in Leicestershire History (Liverpool, 1951), pp. 35—6, 
131-2, and The Midland Peasant (1957), pp. 86-8; E. E. Rich, ‘The population of 
Elizabethan England’, Economic Hist. Rev., and ser., ii (1949—50), 247—65. 

3“ Witnesses from ecclesiastical deposition books, 1580-1640’, Sussex Archaeol. 
Collections, lvi (1914), 1-15. W. G. Hoskins, Provincial England (1963), p. 190, has 
used the Leicester deposition books in tracing population movements at Wigston 
Magna. 
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witnesses of mature years who had long acquaintance with the matters on 
which they were required to testify. Thus there are few persons under 
thirty years of age, and almost certainly an undue proportion of the over- 
sixties. Socially, out of 242 persons whose occupations are given, 145 were 
classed as gentry, clergy and yeomen, while a further fifty-one were husband- 
men. At the other end of the scale there were few craftsmen employed in 
the poorer trades such as carpenters, weavers and shoemakers, and not a 
single labourer or servant, a class which formed a good half of the popu- 
lation. Roughly speaking the sample is taken from the top third of county 
society, and perhaps an even smaller proportion. The complete list of 
occupations is as follows, arranged broadly and as far as practicable according 
to their characteristics. 


Knight? I Millers 3 
Esquires 3 Butchers 4 
Gentlemen 25 Maltster I 
Cl Brewer I 
ius o Innholder I 
Husbandmen 5: Tanners 2 
Shepherd I Shoemaker I 
Clothier? 2 pP : 
Weaver I Blacksmiths 2 
Warpspinner 1 Joiner I 
Tailors IO Carpenters — 2 
Woollen- Merchants 2 

drapers 2 Calceator* I 
Mercer I Apparitors 2 
Fishermen 4 Not stated 30 


The only clear fact to emerge from this list is that agriculture was easily the 
most important occupation. The Wealden iron industry is not represented 
at all, although it was the county's chief claim to distinction at the time. 
However, there is no evidence that the ironworkers themselves were for the 
most part anything other than wage earners, while control of the industry 
was largely in the hands of gentry and London capitalists.’ 

'The nature of the sample precludes any attempt to analyse the habits of 
the various classes. Members of the gentry seem to have been a little more 
mobile than other men, since only two of them (eight per cent) are said to 
have lived continuously in one place. Yeomen moved rather more often 
than husbandmen: twenty-three per cent of them had lived in three or 

1'This statement is based on an analysis of the Lay Subsidy Rolls 1524—5, ed. J. 
Cornwall (Sussex Record Soc., Ivi, 1957). 

*Sir Henry Compton, K.B., born in Warwickshire, one of the Compton family of 
Compton Winiates. 

7 One is described as ' clothmaker '. 

t Probably a shoemaker, more remotely a farrier; cf.'calceate', ‘to shooe or put on 
shooes or socks’ (1656): O.E.D. 

ice R. Schubert, History of the British Iron and Steel Industry to 1775 (1957), p. 
160 sqq. 
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more parishes, in contrast to only sixteen per cent of husbandmen. Men in 
non-agricultural occupations conformed closely to the overall pattern, with 
the exception of the thirty-seven clergymen who had to go to Oxford or 
Cambridge to study, and almost invariably returned to a parish other than 
their birthplace. On account of this inevitable propensity to migrate, it has 
been deemed necessary to exclude them, as also the twenty-five women, who 
were liable to change their abode on marriage. Moreover, there are entries 
which are too imprecise to be of much use: ‘William Lane of St. Mary 
Westout, Lewes, has resided there for the past 26 years’; stating neither age 
nor birthplace, this tells virtually nothing. Thus there remain just over 200 
persons on whose lives this study can be based. 


. Out of 206 men only three definitely appear twice, another two possibly 
do so. Each of these examples illustrates in its own way the many pitfalls 
that are to be encountered in using these records, and is therefore worth 
recounting in detail. 

Wiliam Farncombe, miller, of Rodmell first appears in 1590, aged 
thirty-three. He is then said to have lived there for thirty years and also to 
have been born there. This suggests a short absence during infancy, for 
otherwise the entry could simply have said, as in other cases, that he had 
lived there all his life. In 1613 he appears in Southease where he has been 
living for the past six months, possibly in retirement, having lived all his life 
previously in Rodmell. His age is given as sixty, a round figure which 
corresponds well enough with a date of birth in 1556—7. Were it necessary 
to rely solely on the later entry, it would have to be accepted that he had 
never left Rodmell until he moved to Southease; but the earlier entry infers 
that he had lived somewhere else as well for a short time, so that his life 
history includes three moves: from Rodmell to some unnamed place, as a 
baby, back to Rodmell at the age of three, and finally to Southease in 1612. 
Several men are said to have lived in one place ‘nearly all’ their lives, and the 
exact length of these apparently temporary migrations is tantalizing. 

Edward Elphick, yeoman, was born in 1583, his age being given as 
twenty-eight in 1611, and thirty-two in 1615. The second entry says that 
he had lived at Bishopstone for three years and had been born at Alciston. 
But in 1611 he had been living at Arlington for two years; again born at 
Alciston. Thus, where the 1615 entry seems clearly to show that he had 
lived in two parishes only, the 16x1 one proves that he had in fact lived in 
three, and leaves one pondering over the not unlikely possibility that some 
further move had gone unnoticed. Richard Elphick, in contrast, raises no 
difficulty. In 1611, aged thirty, he was living in East Blatchington, having 
been born in Alciston; in 1618, age given as forty, he was in Seaford; born in 
Blatchington and subsequently resident at Alciston. Here the only slight 
difficulty is over his age, but since it is stated as an approximation on both 
occasions, it matters little whether he was born in 1578 or 1581, or some- 
where in between. Nevertheless, in view of the case history of his kinsman, 
the question remains: did he move directly from Blatchington to Alciston ? 
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'The two entries for John de la Chamber, gentleman, only coincide at two 
points, yet he seems to be the same man. They can best be understood if set 
out in parallel: 

1539 born 1539 born at Litlington 
moved to Rodmell 1587 moved to Rodmell 
1597 moved to Lewes 


1599 at Lewes, aged 60 
1607 at Rodmell, aged 68 


Only the terminal dates, that is, those of the depositions, are certain, the 
others are reconstructed from the statements as to length of residence. On 
the face of it these entries could easily refer to two different men, yet in no 
way do they clash, in fact they dovetail together very neatly. Briefly, the 1599 
particulars are vague as to John's earlier life, while the later ones aré 
thoroughly misleading as to his immediate past. 

Finally there are the two John Thomases of Southwick who might 
possibly be the same man, but most probably are not. In 1580 there appears 
a yeoman, formerly resident at Seaford, and born at Tonbridge, Kent. 
Aged forty-six he musthave been bornin 1533-4. In 1617 thereisa husband- 
man aged eighty (obviously a round number) who is stated to have lived 
there since his birth, presumably somewhere around 1535-40. Now since 
Thomas was a rare name in Sussex and the ages roughly tally there is a 
case for identifying these two as one and the same man who, having passed 
the better part of a long life in Southwick, was assumed to have been born 
there. Nevertheless, if he was sufficiently in possession of his faculties to 
make his deposition, it would seem odd that he could remember nothing at 
all of his own early years, not even that he had been born in a distant town. 
Moreover, uncommon though the name was, it can be traced in the early 
sixteenth century not only in east Sussex, a possible connexion with Ton- 
bridge, but also in the west, in the person of William 'Thomas who was taxed 
at Worminghurst in 1524.1 Thus it was perfectly feasible for two distinct 
families to have settled in the same place. 


Out of these 206 men, strictly speaking 202, only forty-seven, rather less 
than one in four, are stated to have resided all their lives in the parish, and 
even this proportion must be treated with reserve in the light of the case 
histories cited above. A further thirty, however, are said to have been born 
and lived in the same place ‘nearly all’ their lives. Such a phrase seems to 
imply a temporary absence only, with no necessary intention of permanent 
removal. For an elderly man it could indicate an absence of several years; 
in any case it could cover more than one change of abode in the interval. 
For William Farncombe it meant at most a couple of years in babyhood, for 
John de la Chamber it could have meant anything between two and eight or 
nine years in his old age. In several cases 'nearly all his life' is in effect 
replaced by something specific. James Gilderidge, gentleman, aged forty- 
six had spent his life in his native Eastbourne, save for a year in Battle when 

1 Lay Subsidy Rolls 1524—5, pp. 67, 102, 110, 117, 139, 142. 
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he was forty.* In contrast, Richard Luxford, gentleman, after living his first 
seventeen years at Hurstpierpoint, had dwelt at Crewhurst for no less than 
seven years before settling once more in his native place where he had been 
for twelve years when he made his deposition in 1631. He had thus spent a 
good slice of his life away from Hurstpierpoint. Richard Hider, senior, had 
passed all but six of his sixty-eight years in his native Ditchling. These 
examples show that ‘temporary’ absence was a variable quantity. Adding 
together both groups suggests that out of any random selection nearly forty 
per cent would prove if not to have lived continuously in one parish at least to 
have remained tethered to it by some bond of interest or sentiment. 


Number of parishes lived in 

Age of men I r* 2 3 over3 Total 
' 20-29 7 2 7 3 2 21 
percentage — 333 9°5 33°3 14°3 9°5 Too 
30-39 8 6 21 7 3 45 
percentage 178 133 46:9 15:3 6-7 100 
40-49 12 8 16 8 2 46 
percentage — 261 174 348 I74 43 100 
50-59 9 6 27 2 == 44 
percentage 205 134. 614 47 — 100 
60-69 6 8 16 3 — 33 
percentage — igüig 24°25 485 9 — 100 
over 70 5 — 6 4 I 16 
percentage — 33 — 375 25:0 6:2 100 
Totals 47 30 93 27 8 205 


percentage — 22:9 14:6 454 13:2 3'9 100 

“In one parish for nearly all life. 

As a man's age might be expected to exercise some bearing on the number 
of times he had changed his abode, it is useful to analyse the sample by age- 
groups, although the defects which have already been noticed must warn 
against placing any great reliance in the results. As far as showing patterns 
characteristic of the various age-groups is concerned, it must be admitted 
that this table yields negative results. Not unnaturally the youngest appear 
to have made the least number of changes; were their actual numbers more 
faithfully represented, this feature might prove more pronounced. At the 
other end of the scale, the oldest men present a not dissimilar picture, but 
here there is the suspicion, proven in one clear example already, that some of 
the early doings of the elderly tended to be forgotten: it seems significant 
that not one was credited with a short absence from his birthplace. Possibly 
both these groups should be disregarded for statistical purposes, though to 
do so would lead to only a minor adjustment in the overall position. 

These figures can be modified in some respects. In the first place there is 

1He is said to have been living ‘a short while’ in Eastbourne since his year in 
Battle; unless he had been well past 40 when he went to Battle, this ‘short while’ 
could therefore mean anything up to five years. 
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one man in the 30-39 group and two in the 40-49 group who are placed in the 
three-parishes column, but who could in fact be transferred to the ‘one 
parish nearly all life’ column, since each was in fact living in his original 
parish after an interval of some years. There are two ways of looking at those 
who had returned to their birthplaces. If the expression ‘nearly all his life’ 
is to be interpreted strictly, it would seem to imply a relatively short absence 
not intended to be permanent, but rather to be terminated when, for 
instance, the man in question should be able to succeed to his father’s 
property. There were no doubt cases in which this absence represented a 
period of apprenticeship or other service away from home, including quite 
possibly service in the army overseas.! On the other hand it is obvious 
that two separate moves, and two, possibly three, separate residences were 
involved. In short it is equally correct to link these men with either the one- 
parish (no move) or the three-parishes (two moves) group. Richard Lintott 
in his later life highlights the problem. He had lived twenty-three years in 
East Grinstead, ‘saving that he was much dwelling and abiding in Beeding? 
these 5 years last past’; clearly he had interests there which led him to make a 
number of visits without relinquishing his domicile in Grinstead. But he at 
anyrate had made one definite migration, since he had been born in Horsham. 

Secondly, some moves may be discounted as involuntary, having occurred 
in infancy. This is legitimate when it is considered that if working from 
parish lists one would be dealing almost entirely with heads of households 
and independent men. For the present purpose infancy may be assumed to 
be below the age of 11-12 years which seems to have been the age envisaged 
by the Statute of Artificers for the commencement of apprenticeship,’ 
in other words leaving home. There are fourteen men who seem almost 
certainly to have been removed below this age. On this account ten of them 
could be transferred from the two-parish column to the one-parish one, 
together with a further four from ‘one parish nearly all his life’ column; 
three men could be moved from the three- to the two-parish column. This 
does not alter the fact that the moves did in fact take place; it does, how- 
ever, affect any conclusion which might be drawn as to the willingness of 
people to migrate when the choice was entirely their own. 

Against these factors which tend to reduce the extent of migration there 
must be reckoned an unknown, but certainly not insignificant, number of 
cases in which deliberate and permanent removals passed unrecorded. 
Hence there would appear to be little reason for modifying the original 
conclusion—that barely a quarter of the men of this typeremained tied to one 
parish for life. Nonetheless, the breakdown indicates that the great majority 
of those who did move did so only once. Counting those who returned to 


T Between 1585 and 1602 2,560 Sussex men served in France and the Netherlands, 
and 550 in Ireland; only Kent and Essex supplied larger contingents: C. G. 
Cruickshank, Elizabeth's Army (1946), p. 138. 

3Presumably Lower Beeding is to be understood as it adjoins Horsham, his 
birthplace. 

35 Eliz. I, c. 4, sections v & xviii. 
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their birthplaces after an interval, it is possible to assert that most men lived 
out their lives in not more than two parishes. The small number who lived 
in three or more places, made two or more moves, is a warning not to fall 
into the obvious trap of assuming that since it was not entirely static the bulk 
of the population lived in a restless turmoil. On the contrary, it suggests that 
migration took place when it was necessary, and not otherwise. 

Statements as to periods of time are often vague, at best approximated into 
round figures. However, the table does suggest that a good deal of move- 
ment occurred fairly early in life when a man would be finding his feet in 
the world. As far as can be judged, and there is all too little certainty here, 
this theory.is borne out by calculating, or rather estimating the ages at which 
men are reputed to have changed their abodes. Well over half appear to 
bave done so between the ages of eleven or twelve (the age for entering 
apprenticeship) and thirty, by which time most can be assumed to have 
married and settled down. But without conclusive evidence it is only 
possible to record a general impression that youth was the season for 
migration. At the same time many men moved late in life, around the then 
advanced age of sixty, having perhaps given up their farms or businesses and 
gone to live out the evening of their lives with their children. This seems 
clearly the case with Humphrey Rowe, yeoman, elder brother of the dis- 
tinguished Sussex antiquary John Rowe, c. 1560—1639.! In March 1621 he 
was aged seventy-two, and blind,* and had been living at Seaford for the past 
nine years, following a period of nineteen years in which he had probably 
been farming at East Blatchington. Similarly, in 1640 John Pollard, yeoman, 
aged sixty had been living two years in Southwick whither he had removed 
after sixteen years in Hangleton. The age of fifty-eight or thereabouts 
would seem to be rather late to take a new farm. 

It can only be with extreme caution that any estimate is attempted of the 
average duration of residence in any one place, for as often as not the term is 
not specified, not to mention the fact that, especially with older men, some 
domiciles were ignored. However, thirty-three men aged 60-69 totalled 
2,077 years and sixty-eight residences between them, giving an average of 
thirty-one years in each home. The forty-four men aged 50-59 totalled 
2,343 years and eighty-seven residences, an average of twenty-seven years. 
Men in their forties averaged twenty years, the thirties seventeen years, and 
the twenties twelve years. In calculating these figures the men who had been 
‘nearly all’ their lives in one parish are regarded as having lived in three 
places. But if these persons are omitted, the average length of stay is some- 
what increased, in the case of the 50-59, for example, to thirty-two, and for 
the 40-498 to twenty-three and a half years. But at this stage the realm of 
conjecture is reached. While it is obvious that the older a man was the 
longer he was likely to have lived on average in his various homes, unless he 


1E. Turner, ‘A brief sketch of the history of John Rowe, Esquire’, Sussex 
Archaeol. Collections, xxiv (1872), 86. The Book of John Rowe was edited by W. H. 
Godfrey (Sussex Record Soc., xxxiv, 1928). 

*'This is the only mention made of a deponent’s physical condition, 
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was a rolling stone, the value of these figures is limited simply because while 
80me men moved about others did not. In seventy-eight years John 
Coulstock of East Grinstead had lived in six different places, whilst eighty- 
year-old men like Thomas Amore of Ditchling and John Thomas of 
Southwick had apparently never left home at all. ' And several young men 
still in their twenties had lived in three or four different parishes already. 
Such was Robert Elphick who, by the time he had reached the age of twenty- 
five in 1605, had dwelt in East Blatchington, Benenden and Staplehurst in 
Kent, and had now been four years at Alciston. In spite of him and his like, 
it is still safe to assert that the average man was accustomed to live in the 
same parish for long periods of time. 


The geographical facts of migration are by their very nature far more 
reliable, for although some movements are not distinctly specified, the large 
number which are described enable a clear picture to be formed. The great 
majority of men passed their whole lives inside the county in which they 
were born, only fourteen out of 202 were born outside Sussex, nine of them 
in the adjacent counties of Kent and Surrey. One Sussex man removed to 
each. Since the area covered by the archdeaconry of Lewes excludes 
practically the whole of the modern administrative county of West Sussex! 
it may also be noted that twelve deponents originally came from that district. 
"This apparent devotion to the native heath must, however, be qualified by 
the fact that nearly half the boundary of Sussex is formed by the English 
Channel; in an inland shire, therefore, migration across the border might be 
at least doubled in proportion. Not that the sea constituted a barrier to 
movement. Aliens were always numerous in Sussex,? and their numbers 
had been substantially augmented by Huguenot refugees in the later 
sixteenth century.? 

The bare facts are tabulated as follows: 


Length of move No. of men Percentage 





To next parish 40 26:3 
i-5 miles 27 17:8 
6-10 ,, 23 I5'l 

XI-IS ,, 18 118 
16-20 ,, 18 118 
21-30 ,, 13 8-6 
31740 » 6 4°0 
over 40 ,, 7 4:6 

Total 152 IOO0'O 





[he county was administered in two divisions from early times: Quarter 
Sessions Order Book, 1642—9, ed. B. C. Redwood (Sussex Record Soc., liv, 1954), p. 
xx. 
* About four per cent of assessments in 1524-5 were levied on aliens: Lay Sub- 
sidy Rolls 1524—6, passim. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., 13th Rept., app. iv, Rye MSS., pp. 6—7, 37-8. 
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To the substantial number of men who seem never to have got beyond the 
adjoining parish should no doubt be added a good many of those who had 
lived in the one place ‘nearly all’ their lives, for it seems only natural to 
suppose that the kind of man who was loath to uproot himself entirely 
would show little desire to stray far from home. Moreover, in many cases the 
radius of one to five miles means only the next parish but one. All these 
distances are compromises. They are measured between the principal 
settlements of parishes, for want of more precise evidence. Many east 
Sussex parishes are of great size and comprise several hamlets. The differ- 
ence in distance between a pair of hamlets lying closest to the common 
border of two parishes, on the one hand, and those situated farthest from it, 
on the other, could run to several miles. It can only be assumed that these 
discrepancies are averaged out in the sample. Similarly, the distance 
between the main settlements of a pair of contiguous parishes could exceed 
that between two that were non-adjacent. Movement from one part of a 
large parish to another could also have taken place unnoticed, but since the 
inhabitants were as often as not treated as a single whole in any official list no 
problem arises. 

Over a quarter of all these movements were restricted to parishes sharing 
a common borderline, while nearly half took place within a limit of five 
miles or thereabouts. Any move in excess of twenty miles was relatively un- 
common, and in the case of some of the longer ones there is always the 
possibility of unrecorded intermediate stages. The longest journey was in 
fact made by a woman from Carlisle who had married a Shipley man; com- 
pared with nearly everyone else in thissurvey she would have been extremely 
enterprising in undertaking a journey of 350 miles in one move. She may 
have been married at Carlisle, in which case the stages of her husband's 
progress thither are puzzling. Her whole married life was spent in 
Sussex. 

Most of those who migrated more than once tended to make only one 
long-distance move. William Saxpees, born in East Grinstead, removed 
over twenty miles to Southover, thence to Iford, the next parish, and 
finally to Southease, a matter of four miles further on. William Byne 
travelled about forty-five miles from Storrington to Hellingly, but his next 
move, to Seaford, was barely fifteen miles, though this distance alone is great 
enough to place him among the minority who circulated more than ten miles. 
Henry Jenner began life in Cuckfield, went to Keymer, the next parish, then 
eight miles to Barcombe, and again to the next parish, Chailey. In several 
instances men who made long moves eventually returned to the area from 
which they had started. John Vincent removed from Crawley to Bolney 
and back again; John Elphick, a much travelled young man of twenty- 
eight, went from Seaford to Buxted, Rye, Heathfield, and back to Seaford, a 
total peregrination of nearly seventy miles, though his radius of movement 
hardly exceeded thirty. Not only did most men live out their lives within a 
restricted area, it is possible that nearly nine out of ten ended their days 
within ten miles of the place where they were born. 
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It is clear that English people at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, or at least the more solid and respectable part of them, were far from 
static. Although there was a hard core that remained firmly wedded to their 
native parishes, most men changed their abodes at least once in the course of ' 
their lives, if only temporarily in some cases. Yet they were, generally 
speaking, no fly-by-nights, but normally remained in the same place for a 
good many years, and there are signs that the move was frequently made 
early in order to make their start in life. Apart from a not inconsiderable 
minority, they tended not to move very far from their birthplaces, those who 
went farthest afield sometimes returning to end their days in the parts where 
they had first seen the light of day. But a limited section of society has been 
dealt with, the gentry, the farmers, and the more respectable tradesmen; 
of the habits of the mass of labourers and servants, smallholders and minor. 
craftsmen there is little or no evidence. The gradual evolution throughout 
this period of the law of settlement, culminating at length in the notorious 
act of 1662,! may reflect a parallel growth of restlessness among the lower 
orders which society was seeking to curb, but against this it is by no means 
impossible that a considerable degree of restraint was already being imposed 
on them.* Whether they were in fact more or less mobile than their betters 
itis impossible to estimate without direct evidence. 

'The value of these shreds of biography is that they demonstrate actual 
movements by individuals. The main objection to reliance on official lists is 
that there is always the suspicion, usually well-founded, that they may be 
incomplete. Moreover, to say that a certain number of people have emi- 
grated from a parish is to state only one side of an equation, which is com- 
pleted when they are discovered located somewhere else. Without suitably 
related parish lists this is difficult, if not impossible, but some idea of the 
scope of individual movement does at least provide a starting point from 
which to try and reconstruct the movements of persons who are believed to 
have entered or left a parish. 

JULIAN CORNWALL 


1Cf, E. Lipson, The Economic History of England, iii (6th edn., 1956), pp. 457-63. 
3 Ibid., p. 460. 


The Tory Party's Attitude to Foreigners: a Note 
on Party Principles in the Age of Anne 


PARTY POLITICS in the reign of Queen Anne are still a subject of con- 
troversy among historians. Despite his massive research, Professor Robert 
Walcott? has failed to establish his thesis, that the structure of parties in the 
England of the early eighteenth century was similar to that of the reign of 
George III, as described by the late Sir Lewis Namier. For the reign of 
Queen Anne, Dr. Walcott did not see the existence of two parties with 
different political principles, but rather several groups following leaders, 
whose chief aim was securing office. The party warfare of the reign was 
little more than the contest of ins and outs seeking places. Though Dr. 
Walcott’s views were readily accepted by some historians, they have never 
met with universal approval? Indeed scholars working specifically on the 
politics of the reign of Queen Anne have been unanimous in their rejection 
of these conclusions.* Ina later essay Dr. Walcott felt obliged to admit that 
there were genuine differences of opinion between the whig and tory 
position on major issues, such as the protestant succession and the position 
of the established church. Nevertheless, he still maintained that 


within the walls of Parliament as it concerned itself with the day-to-day work of 
government in the intervals between controversy over the great issues (most of 
them religious), the apparent division into two national parties dissolves into the 
multi-party structure normally associated only with the reign of George ITI.5 


1] am indebted to Dr. W. A. Speck of the University of Newcastle for his helpful 
suggestions during the preparation of this article. 

3R, Walcott, English Politics in the Early Eighteenth Century (Oxford, 1956). 

3 Dorothy Marshall, Eighteenth Century England (1962), and G. N. Clark, The 
Later Stuarts (2nd edn., Oxford, 1955) made use of Dr. Walcott's conclusions. 
A. S. Foord, His Majesty’s Opposition 1714-1830 (Oxford, 1964) wholeheartedly 
accepted the Walcott thesis. J. H. Plumb, Sir Robert Walpole (1956), was more 
circumspect, and his review of Walcott in Eng. Hist. Rev., lxxii (1957), 126—9, was 
even more qualified. A few historians, notably M. Foot, The Pen and the Sword 
(1957), and J. P. Kenyon, The Stuarts (1958), immediately rejected Dr. Walcott’s 
views. 

18ee E. L. Ellis, ‘The Whig Junto in relation to the development of party politics 
and party organization, from its inception to 1714’, unpublished Oxford D.Phil. 
thesis, 1962; B. W. Hill, “The career of Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, 1702-14’, 
unpublished Cambridge Ph.D. thesis, 1961; H. G. Horwitz, ‘Daniel Finch, earl of 
Nottingham’, unpublished Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 1963, and W. A. Speck, ‘The 
House of Commons 1702-14: a study in political organization’, unpublished 
Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 1966. A large-scale work, G. S. Holmes, British Politics in the 
age of Anne (1967), also rejects Dr. Walcott’s thesis. 

SR, Walcott, ‘The idea of party in the writing of later Stuart history’, Jour. British 
Studies, 1no. 2 (May 1962), 61. 
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However, even this qualified position has been made untenable by the 
discovery of important voting lists, which reveal that party divisions existed 
on other important issues, such as the election of the Speaker in 1705 and the 
passing of the South Sea bill in 1711.! It is the intention here to show that 
the whigs and tories were almost diametrically opposed in their attitude 
towards foreigners and that this can be seen by a study of their attitude to the 
naturalization of aliens. 

The English attitude towards foreigners might have been influenced by 
several factors. Commercial rivalry might have accounted for some of the 
hostility felt for the French and Dutch. Other motives could have been the 
religious antipathy towards both papists and protestant dissenters, and the 
political animosity towards both French absolutism and Dutch republi- 
canism. Among the less sophisticated there was then, as always, a certain 
distrust and even dislike of foreigners per se. Moreover the average squire, 
who made up the bulk of the political nation, was inordinately proud of all 
things English, especially the church, the monarchy and what were generally 
regarded as English liberties. Joseph Addison, the whig pamphleteer, 
caricatured the tory squire and in The Freeholder put these words into the 
mouth of a tory backwoodsman: 


‘But is it not strange that we should be making war upon church of England men, 
with Dutch and Swiss soldiers, men of antimonarchical principles? These 
foreigners will never be loved in England, Sir; they have not that wit and good 
breeding that we have’..... He then declared, frankly, that he had always been 
against all treaties and alliance with foreigners.* 


Since the reign of Queen Anne was dominated by the war of Spanish 
succession, there is ample evidence of England's relations with most of the 
countries of western Europe. From this it is possible to discover the 
different attitudes adopted by the political parties. The whigs were against 
almostall things French and when they opposed Bolingbroke's proposal fora 
coramercial treaty with France in 1713, they were joined by a body of tories 
led by Sir Thomas Hanmer. Though economic considerations played a 
large part in inspiring this defection, it seems likely that there was a residual 
dislike of closer relations with France in any form. Though this must remain 
conjecture, a more solid case can be made out for the difference in the whig 
and tory attitudes towards the allies. Swift's The Conduct of the Allies and 
Bolingbroke's correspondence? reveal a strong tory dislike of the Austrians; 
but much more illuminating were the opinions that the two parties held of 
the Dutch. The whole question of the English attitude towards the Dutch 


1J. G. Sperling, ‘The division of 25 May 1711 on an amendment to the South Sea 
Bill: anoteon the reality of parties in the age of Anne’, Hist. Jour., iv (1961), 191—202 
and W. A. Speck, ‘The choice of a Speaker in 1705’, ante, xxxvii (1964), 20-46. See 
also G. S. Holmes, ‘The Commons division on “No Peace without Spain”, 7 Dec. 
1711’, ante, xxxiii (1960), 223-34. 

Y The Freeholder, No. 22 (Monday, 5 March 1716). 

3 The Letters and Correspondence of Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, ed. G. 
Parke (4 vols., 1798) passim. 
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has been treated in detail by Douglas Coombs,! but what is particularly 
interesting, in the context here, is that a man’s opinion of the Dutch tended 
to show his political leanings. Whereas a whig ministry negotiated the 
Barrier treaty with the Dutch, a tory government roundly condemned it. 
Swift, when inclined towards the moderate whigs in his early career, wrote 
as a friend and admirer of the Dutch, but when he was patronized by the 
tory leaders he poured scorn on the Dutch in The Conduct of the Allies and 
Remarks on the Barrier Treaty.* The whig earl of Shaftesbury delineated 
this party division more forcibly: 


There is no need I should tell you that in all our Nation the only Lovers of Holland 
are the Lovers of Liberty called whigs. The contrary Party (the Tories) are 
inveterate & I remember a saying of one of the best and wisest of our latter Patriots, 
who used often to give it for a Rule; if you would discover a concealed Tory, 
Jacobite or Papist, speak but of the Dutch and you will find him out by his 
passionate Railing.® 


The tory hostility to foreigners coloured their attitude towards the whole 
question of the protestant succession. William III had never been popular 
with the tories, who resented his Dutch favourites and attacked him for 
involving England in a Dutch war.* The act of settlement of 1701 incorpo- 
rated several clauses meant to restrict foreign influence on the sovereign. 
They served as an indictment of William III and as a safeguard against 
similar conduct by the Hanoverians. Bishop Atterbury, a high church tory, 
later acknowledged that 


that which is of the greatest moment to the kingdom, and most for the safety of the 
king, is that part of the act which excludes all foreigners from any employments, 
or grants of land, &c. in these nations; which takes off from the king the odium of 
giving up the rights of Englishmen to outlandish, craving cormorants, and also 
may satisfy the people, that his majesty's affections are not settled upon aliens 
and strangers.’ 


Though the death of William III was lamented by the whigs, it was wel- 
comed by the tories, and not only for narrow party advantage. The tory Sir 
John Verney was informed, 


I am assureid of one thing yt no King can be less lamented than this has bin . 
ye very day he dieid, there was sevrall expressions | of Joy, publickley spock in ye 
streets, of having one of their own nation to rain over them, & yt now ye should not 


1D. Coombs, The Conduct of the Dutch (The Hague, 1958) passim. 

3For Swift's change of attitude towards the Dutch see J. Kent Clark, ‘Swiftand the 
Dutch’, Huntington Library Quarterly, xvii (1953-4), 345-56. 

3Shaftesbury to Mons. Van Twedde, St. Giles, 17 Jan. 1705/6. Shaftesbury 
papers, Public Record Office, 30/24/22/2. 

1K. Feiling, The Tory Party 1640—1714 (Oxford, 1924), p 

‘Francis Atterbury, ‘English Advice to the Freeholders of England’ (1714), 
printed in Somers Tracts, ed. Sir Walter Scott (13 vols., 1809-15), xiii. 537. 
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have their money caried beyon say [sea] to inrich other nations, but it would be 
spent amonx them. 


Queen Anne, to the delight of the tories, was devoted to the Church of 
England, but her accession was also popular because of her nationality. 
This feeling was expressed by an anonymous correspondent of the tory earl 
of Nottingham. ‘There never was such an opportunity to save this nation as 
now, for all the best party are so transported to have an English Queen that 
they will agree to all that is for her and her Kingdom's interest'.? In her 
first speech to parliament, the queen herself proudly declared, ‘I know mine 
own Heart to be entirely English’.? The tories’ reluctance to face up to the 
Hanoverian succession was not only because of lingering Jacobitism, but 
because of their dislike of being ruled by a German prince. When, in 
September 1713, the queen recovered from an illness, a tory wrote to Dr. 
Charlett, the high church Master of University College, Oxford, ‘I rejoice 
to hear, that the Queen recovers her strength, for I dread the thoughts of a 
foreign sovereign ’.* Though the Pretender’s religion was a stumbling block 
to his succession, his English nationality was a distinct advantage. In 
January 1714 the earl of Oxford observed to Gaultier, the French agent, ‘Le 
Prince qui ueut succeder a la Reyne Anne aura toujours un grand auantage 
etant né en Angleterre, sur son competiteur, car les bons Anglois ne s'accom- 
moderont iamais d'un Prince Allemand". 

The attitude of the parties to foreigners in general can best be illustrated 
by a study of their opinions on the subject of naturalizing aliens of any 
nationality. Foreign immigrants, especially from the Low Countries, had 
been coming into England for centuries. Many had sought to be naturalized, 
either singly or in fairly large groups, by individual acts of parliament.® In 
the reign of Queen Anne there were many of these special naturalization 
acts. They provoked little opposition or even comment, but any attempt to 
pass a more general naturalization act produced a party division on whig and 
tory lines. On 1 March 1704 the house of lords, which at this time had a 
whig majority, resolved to order the judges to bring in a bill for ‘naturalizing 
all the Protestant Subjects of the Principality of Orange, who have departed 


1 Elizabeth Adams to Sir John Verney, 21 March 1701/2. Verney papers, Claydon 
House, box 1702-3. There is a microfilm copy of these papers in Buckinghamshire 
Record Office and the National Register of Archives. I am grateful to Sir Harry 
Verney for permission to consult and quote from these papers. 

* Quoted by Feiling, p. 363. Anon. to Nottingham, 10 March 1702. 

*rr March 1701/2. R. Chandler, The History and Proceedings of the House of 
Commons (14 vols., 1742—4), iii. 199. Hereafter cited as Commons’ Debates. 

‘Jo. Johnson to Dr. Charlett, Cranbrook, 5 Sept. 1713. Bodleian Library, MS. 
Ballard 15 fo. 107. Johnson went on to relate how he had been opposing ‘the 
whiggish interest’ in the recent election. 

5L. Wickham Legg, ‘Extracts from Jacobite correspondence 1712-14’, Eng. Hist. 
Rev., xxx (1915), 508. 

*See particularly Letters of Denization and Acts of Naturalization for Aliens in 
England and Ireland, 1603-1700, and Letters of Denization etc., 1701-1800, ed. 
W. A. Shaw (Huguenot Soc. of London, xviii, xxvii). 
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their Country upon the Account of their Religion, who are, or shall, come 
and settle in this Kingdom'.! By 14 March the bill had passed through the 
House, and Sir Richard Holford and Mr. Rogers, the messengers, were 
ordered to take it to the house of commons, to desire the concurrence of the 
lower House.? In the Commons there was a tory majority and the bill was 
quietly dropped, although on 27 March the Lords sent a message to remind 
that House of the bill.? The next significant naturalization bill was that for 
the benefit of Jacob Pechels and others. On 14 February 1705 the tory- 
dominated house of commons, besides adding other names, inserted a 
clause which said that no person named in this bill ‘who is not a 
natural-born Subject of the Kingdom of England or whose Parents, or 
Parent, were not, or was not, born within this Realm, or the Territories 
thereunto belonging, shall have any Vote to elect . . . Members, to serve in 
Parliament’.* This was a tacit acknowledgment that both dissenters and 
naturalized foreigners were more likely to vote whig than tory. The Lords 
refused to accept this clause and gave their reasons.5 They argued that 
every encouragement should be given to increase the number of inhabitants 
and to bring new and useful manufactures into England. Moreover it 
would be an infringement of their liberties to prevent naturalized men of 
property enjoying the same rights and privileges as native inhabitants.9 A 
conference was desired by the Lords and both sides appointed managers. 
'The choice reflected the party majority then prevailing in the two houses 
of parliament." With many tackers among the Commons’ managers and 


Y[House of] L[ords] J[ournal], xvii. 465. * Ibid., p. 480. 

3 Ibid., p. 535. * [House of | C[ommons] Journal], xiv. 528. 

ë L.F., xvii. 684-5. 

5$ Ibid., pp. 697-8 and C.F., xiv. 575—6.'l'he Commons did not give their reasons for 
the amendment, though no doubt many M.P.s held the view later expressed by 
Atterbury, ‘I scarce ever knew a foreigner settled in England, whether of Dutch, 
German, French, Italian, or Turkish growth, but became a whig in a little time after 
mixing with us’. Somers Tracts, xiii. 537. 

"'The managers for the Commons are listed, C. F., xiv. 575, as Mr. [John] Aislaby, 
Sir Geo. Beaumont, Mr. [William] Bromley [M.P. for Oxford University], Mr. 
[James] Bulteel, Colonel [Robert] Byerley, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
[Henry Boyle], Sir Gilbert Dolben, Sir Wm. Drake, Earl of Dysert, Mr. [William] 
Etterick, Mr. [Thomas] Fagg, Mr. [Ralph] Freeman, Mr. [Thomas] Gery, Mr. 
[James, or his son Henry] Graham, Mr. [Francis] Gwyn, Sir Tho. Hanmer, Mr. 
Simon Harcourt, Mr. [John] Harpur, Mr. [John Grubham ?] How, Sir Hu. Mack- 
worth, Sir Thomas Meers, Mr. [William] Pole, Mr. [Henry] Portman, Mr. [Francis] 
Scobell, Colonel [James] Stanhope, Sir Joseph Tredenham and Sir Cha. Turner. 
It is possible to examine the voting record of M.P.s in the reign of Queen Anne 
against the ro known voting or division lists for this period. Eight of these were used 
by W. A. Speck in ‘The choice of a Speaker’, ante, xxxvii. 37 and a ninth was 
published in the same article (ibid., pp. 38-46). I have also made use of a tenth list, 
that on one of the divisions over the place clause in the Regency Bill, in 1706, 
published by Dr. Walcott, ante, xiv. 30-3. The value and reliability of these 10 lists, 
and the different variations of the same lists, is the subject of ch. ii of Dr. Speck’s 
thesis. When the voting record of the above 27 M.P.s is examined, only 3, Boyle, 
Stanhope, and Turner, can be classed as whigs. Aislabie, Fagg, and possibly How, are 
of doubtful political leanings. The remaining 21 can be clearly classed as tories, and 
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several of the whig Junto among the peers, it was not surprising that the 
conference proved abortive, the Commons insisting on their clause.! 'The 
prorogation of parliament prevented any further consultation and the bill 
was lost. In the following session a motion was made in the house of 
commons, on the report stage of a bill to naturalize Vincent Laymerie and 
others, to insert a similar clause, but this was defeated by 86 to 65 votes.? 
Jt should be remembered, however, that in the interval between these two 
bills a general election had increased the whig strength in the Commons. 
'The late tory house of commons had feared that naturalized foreigners 
would vote whig. The new House was less alarmed at such a prospect. 
Even after the 1705 election the tories were a considerable force in the 
Commons and any ambitious plan for a general naturalization of foreign 
denizens could not be contemplated. 'l'he general election of 1708, for the 
first and only time in the reign, produced a sound whig majority. On 
5 February 1709 the Hon. Sidney Wortley Montagu, whig M.P. for Peter- 
borough, moved for the bringing in a bill for the naturalizing of foreign 
protestants. Henry Campion expressed the tory hope ‘that if such a bill 
were brought in, there should be a clause inserted in it for obliging such 
foreigners, as should be willing to enjoy the benefits of it, to receive the 
sacrament according to the usage of the Church of England’. Whilst the 
bill was depending a paper was printed and industriously dispersed, casting 
doubt on the wisdom of a general naturalization act. It reiterated the tory 
standpoint that foreign immigrants would endanger the peace of the 
kingdom and the security of the established church. The aliens could, by 
being naturalized, claim the same privileges as natural-born subjects. If 
they owned property, they would therefore have the right to vote and 
the ability to threaten the existing constitution. If they were poor, they 
would prove a burden on the nation and further impoverish the poorer 
native inhabitants. By frequent intermarriage they could help extinguish the 
English race.* When, on 14 February, the bill was presented to the House? 


indeed 11 of them were tackers. The managers for the Lords are listed, L.F., 
xvii. 685, as [Gilbert Burnet] bishop of Salisbury, the dukes of Bolton and Somerset, 
the earls of Stamford, Sunderland, Torrington, and Wharton, Viscount Townshend, 
and Lords Halifax, Herbert, Mohun and Poulett. Apart from Poulett this is a solid 
whig group and it includes many of the party's leading peers. 

1CF., xiv. 577-8. 325 Feb. 1706. Ibid., xv. 174. 

Commons’ Debates, iv. 113. The bill had already been anticipated by both whig 
and tory newspapers. Charles Leslie, the non-juring tory, fulminated against the 
hordes who would overwhelm the Church of England. See The Rehearsal, iv, Nos. 
25—6, 31-3 (for 5, 8, 26, 29 Jan. and 9 Feb. 1709). Defoe replied in The Review, v, 
Nos. 124 and 127 (1x and 18 Jan. 1709). 

“These arguments are set out in full in Commons’ Debates, iv. 119-21. 

5C. 5., xvi. 108. According to A. Boyer, The History of the Reign of Queen Anne 
digested into Annals (11 vols., 1703—13), vii. 290, and the published voting lists on 
this act, the bill was brought in by Mr. Sidney Wortley Montagu, Sir James 
Mountague, Robert Eyre, Roger Gale, Sir Joseph Jekyll, Sir Peter King, William 
Lowndes, Grey Neville and Lord William Pawlett. Their voting records reveal all 
these as staunch whigs except Lowndes, who invariably voted with the court. 
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and passed its first reading, it confirmed the tory fears of its contents. The 
preamble argued that ‘the Increase of People is a Means of advancing the 
Wealth and Strength of a Nation’. Provided the foreign protestants took 
the necessary oaths and declaration, they could be naturalized for a fee of 
only one shilling. The sacrament could be taken in any ‘Protestant or 
reformed Congregation’; a sore point with the tory opposition.! The City 
of London petitioned the Commons on 18 February that they might present 
their case against the bill. This request was granted and, on 24 February, the 
City’s lawyers insisted that the bill would cost London dear, by the loss of the 
duties of package and scavage, which were levied on the goods of all mer- 
chants, both denizens and aliens. Upon examination the Commons con- 
cluded that, as most of the London merchants were already naturalized, the 
duties did not yield above £20 per annum.? So the petition was rejected. 
The tory opposition did not give up the struggle. When the bill was ordered 
to be engrossed, the tories offered a clause that naturalized foreigners 


shall be obliged to receive the Sacrament in the Church of England and take Oaths 
of Allegyance and Supremacy but this was carryed in the negative upon a division 
yeas 160: noes 189 and now they are all allowed to receive the same in any 
Protestant Church or meeting houses, qualifying themselves otherwise as the Law 
Requires.3 


A further amendment, to the effect that no naturalized person could be 
elected to the house of commons, was defeated by 168 to 67 votes.* The tory 
resistance was crumbling. *"I'was thought the act of General Naturalization 


woud have meet with great opposition in the house . . . but it past with 
hardly any at all'.5 In fact, on 7 March, the bill passed its third reading by 
the large majority of 203 to 77 votes.® 


14 Anne c.g. Statutes of the Realm, ix. 63. There was also a clause that the 
children of natural-born subjects, born out of her Majesty’s allegiance, were deemed 
natural-born subjects. A pamphlet of 1673 suggested that an individual act of 
naturalization could cost between £50 and £60. See ‘The grand concern of England 
explained; in several proposals offered to the consideration of the Parliament’, 
in Harleian Miscellany (1808-13), viii. 555. 

1C. 3., xvi. 123 and Commons’ Debates, iv. 121-2. 

3 Dyer’s newsletter, London, 3 March 1708/9 in British Museum, Loan 29/320. 
Dyer, an arch-tory, regularly commented upon the Palatines. I am grateful to the 
duke of Portland for permission to quote from these papers. 

*C.J., xvi. 143. The tory fear, expressed in this amendment, was probably 
justified. There were 28 M.P.s during the reign of Anne who could be classed as 
dissenters or supporters of the dissenters’ cause. See P. M. Scholes, ‘Parliament and 
the Protestant Dissenters? (unpublished London M.A. thesis, 1962), app. i, pp. 
166—71. These members, according to the 10 voting lists, cast a total of 97 votes 
during the reign, all of them on the whig side. 

* Peter Wentworth to Lord Raby, 18 March 1708/9. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 31143 
fos. 312-13. This letter was not published in The Wentworth Papers, ed. J. J. Cart- 
wright (1883). 

9C. 3., xvi. 143. The tellers for the majority were two whigs, Lord Wm. Pawlett 
and Mr. [William] Strickland, and for the minority two tories, Sir Thomas Hanmer 
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In the house of lords the bill was supported by the whig majority, who 
rushed it through in one day. On 15 March the question was put, whether 
the bill should be committed. It was passed in the affirmative, although nine 
tories dissented ‘because we humbly conceive that this Bill of General 
Naturalization will be very prejudicial to the Trade and Manufacturers of 
this Nation, and may be of ill Consequence to our Liberties and Religion’. 
The bill was then sent to a committee of the whole house, which heard 
counsel under petition of the lord mayor, aldermen and common council of 
the City of London. For a second time the petition was rejected.? In the 
debate Gilbert Burnet, the whig bishop of Salisbury, spoke strongly in 
favour of the bill, whilst the bishop of Chester, ‘who seemed resolved to 
distinguish himself as a zealot for that which was called the High Church', 


and one of the Annesleys. There is no extant division list on this bill, but there are 
three examples of a list purporting to show who voted for the bill. These are A List of 
those Members of the Late Parliament, that voted for the Passing of the Act for Naturali- 
zing Foreign Protestants; and consequently, for the bringing over the Palatines, a printed 
broadsheet, without date, but probably 1710; A View of the Queen and Kingdom's 
Enemies in the Case of the Poor Palatines (1709), pp. 11-16; and Consideration con- 
cerning the expediency of a General Naturalization of Foreign Protestants (1747), 
pp. 21-8. These three lists correlate exactly, except that in the last the names of 
Francis Foot and John Burridge are missing. However, where they should be 
listed there are unusual blank spaces, so presumably the omission was merely a 
printer's error. It should also be pointed out that ‘... Carey, M.P. for 
Haslemere’ is, in fact, Sir Nicholas Carew. Altogether there are 249 M.P.s on 
this list, a number which does not correspond with any known vote on this bill. 
It is therefore probably only a compilation of those M.P.s who were known to 
sympathise with the bill. As such it shows that the compilers regarded the whigs 
as the chief supporters of the bill. When the voting behaviour of these 249 
members is analysed against the other 9 known lists, the result is illuminating. 
Between them these members cast 725 votes in this reign, of which a mere 8 were on 
the tory side. This means that the whigs had over 98 per cent of the votes. Only 7 
members cast any tory votes. One of these, Russell Robartes, is reputed to have 
voted tory on the division over the Commercial treaty with France in 1713, though 
the several versions of this division are not all in agreement on this. Of the other 
6 members, 5 can be classed as placemen or queen's servants, viz. James Brydges, 
paymaster-general of the forces abroad, Thomas Coke, vice-chamberlain, William 
Lowndes, secretary to the treasury, Craven Peyton, warden of the mint, and 
Henry Vincent Jnr., commissioner of victualling when he voted tory in 1713. This 
leaves John Borlace, who did not vote tory until 1713. In fact only Coke had cast a 
tory vote before 1709. 

1D,., xviii. 667—8. The dissenting peers were Jonathan, bishop of Winchester, 
the duke of Buckingham, the earls of Anglesey, Nottingham, Scarsdale and Thanet, 
the Lords Guernsey, Guilford, and North and Grey. They were all tories. In the 
trial of Dr. Sacheverell in 1710 they all voted the doctor not guilty, except the bishop, 
who did not record a vote on the issue. However, he was known to have supported 
the occasional conformity bill and, when bishop of Bristol, he had been one of the 
famous 7 bishops. For Nottingham’s arguments against the act see his letter to 
William Bromley, 20 Dec. 1708. Leicester Record Office, Finch MSS., Box vi, 
Bundle 23. 

* The petition, and the proposed clause for the protection of the City’s interests, 
are in Hist. MSS. Comm., House of Lords MSS., new ser., viii. 285-6. 
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spoke as zealously against it.! The tories again failed to secure an amend- 
ment to the effect that the foreigners seeking naturalization must qualify 
themselves by taking the sacrament in an Anglican church.* The com- 
mittee, chaired by the whig Lord Halifax, reported that the bill should pass 
without amendment? The bill duly passed its third reading, with only the 
tory earl of Abingdon registering a protest.4 On 23 March it received the 
royal assent. 

Within weeks of the passing of the general naturalization act thousands of 
poor Palatines began to enter the country, and the flood continued unabated 
throughout the summer of 1709. The tories claimed that the chronic 
problem which this large and sudden immigration caused was a natural 
consequence of the act. When the queen issued a brief to collect funds to 
subsist these Palatines the political parties responded differently. Whereas 
the whigs gave generously, the tories opposed this charitable scheme. The 
duchess of Marlborough subscribed £1000 and the duchess of Somerset 
£500,° but Sir Charles Duncomb the tory lord mayor of London sent a mere 
£50 ‘and would scarce have done that but for the sake of his office, tho’ he 
was worth Ten times as much as those that gave more’.® Bishop Nicolson of 
Carlisle explicitly revealed the party issue behind the brief when he admitted 
to Bishop Wake, ‘If large contributions on this occasion be ye true distin- 
guishing character of Whigs, we shall assuredly pass for rank ories’.’ 
The tories also conducted a propaganda campaign to convince the nation that 
the Palatines should never have been allowed into the country. In a tory 
pamphlet of 1709 an English tradesman was made to say ‘I think our 


1 Bishop Burnet’s History of His Own Time (6 vols., Oxford, 1923), v. 399. Against 
this section the tory Jonathan Swift added the comment Dog. 

‘Hist. MSS. Comm., House of Lords MSS., new ser., viii. 286. The voting on 
this amendment was 45 to 15. The teller for the majority was the whig earl of 
Scarborough, and for the minority the tory earl of Abingdon. It is known that 6 
bishops opposed and 10 bishops supported this defeated amendment. Three of the 
latter were identified as Sharp, archbishop of York, Dawes, bishop of Chester and 
Nicolson, bishop of Carlisle (T. Sharp, The Life of John Sharp, Lord Archbishop of 
York (2 vols., 1825), i. 369). Sharp was the most respected tory bishop. He had 
supported all the occasional conformity bills and had voted in favour of Dr. Sach- 
everell. Dawes, his protégé and successor at York, had also voted for Sacheverell. 
Nicolson sometimes voted whig on secular matters, but on religious issues he 
always voted with the high church party. He had supported the occasional con- 
formity bill and later voted for the schism bill. In 1718 he opposed the repeal! of both. 
See P. J. Dunn, ‘The political and ecclesiastical activities of William Nicolson, 
bishop of Carlisle, 1702-18’, ante, ix (1931-2), 196-8. 

3 L.J., xvii. 668. 

* Ibid. N. Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs (6 vols., Oxford, 1857), 
vi. 418, gives the voting as 65 to 20. 

ë Algemeen Rijksarchief, The Hague, inventory no. 1441. Letters from 
L’Hermitage to Heinsius, 5 and 12 Aug. N.S. 1709. 

8 A View of the Queen and Kingdom’s Enemies, p. 6. Duncomb was reputed to be 
the richest commoner in England. 

"Oxford, Christ Church Library, Wake MSS., Vol. 17, fo. 233. Nicolson to 
Wake, Rose, 13 Oct. 1709. 
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Charity ought to begin at Home, both in Peace and War, before we extend it 
to our Neighbours. . . . The Palatines may be Poor enough, but their coming 
hither can never make us Rich'.! White Kennett charged the tories with 
deliberately fomenting opposition to the Palatines: ‘The prejudices against 
them have been artfully improv'd and specially among one party of men, 
and the like humour no doubt will obstruct the Charity in most country 
places’.2 According to L’Hermitage, the Dutch agent, the London mob 
was incited by Jacobites and papists to attack the Palatines, who were forced 
to put an armed guard on their camps.? Certainly the whig ministry had 
considerable difficulty in settling the Palatines in England amidst such 
hostility. The majority of them were transported elsewhere: over 3,000 
were sent to Ireland, another 3,000 went to New York, while 1,000 were 
settled in the West Indies.* 

Though most of the Palatines were gradually sent from the country, the 
tory party's opposition to foreigners in general, and to the Palatines in 
particular, did not abate. In 1710 the tories used it as an election issue. The 
tory candidates for the City of London declared: We ‘are for cultivating a 
good understanding with our Protestant neighbours, without complimenting 
away our commerce, or inviting them to intermeddle in affairs of our 
government or to send over the scum of their countries to make ourselves, 
who already abound in poor, yet poorer'.5 The duke of Marlborough's 
whig chaplain, Francis Hare, defended the principle of welcoming foreigners 
to England. He reiterated the standard whig argument that ‘it is a Fund- 
amental Maxim in Sound Politicks, that the Greatness, Wealth, and 
Strength, of a Country, consist in the Number of its Inhabitants'.9 After 
their success in the general election of 1710, the tory backbenchers, par- 
ticularly the October Club, resolved to repeal the general naturalization act. 
A bill to this effect was brought in by Mr. Finch, Henry Campion and 
William Lowndes and passed its third reading on 31 January 1711,apparently 
without a division." In the house of lords the whigs still had a majority and 
the Court party was divided on the wisdom of this measure. Shrewsbury, 
Argyle and Queensberry, supporters of the ministry but with whiggish 
principles, did not attend when the bill was debated. The leading minister 
Robert Harley, who was under attack by the October Club for his moderate 
policies and who was well known for his sympathy with nonconformists, left 


1The Palatines’ Catechism (1709), p. 4. 

*Brit. Mus., Lansdowne MS. 1013 fo. 127. White Kennett to Rev. Samuel 
Blackwell, 8 Oct. 1709. 

3Algemeen Rijksarchief, The Hague, inventory no. 1441. L'Hermitage to 
Heinsius, 15/26 July and 2/13 Aug. 1709. 

t For a detailed study of the settlement and political reaction to the Palatines see 
my article, ‘The poor Palatines and the parties’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxii (1967), 464-85. 

5The Supplement, 9 Oct. 1710. Quoted by Mary Ranomi, “The press in the 
election of 1710’, Cambridge Hist. Jour., vi (1938-9), 219. 

*F. Hare, The Reception of the Palatines vindicated: in a Fifth Letter to a Tory 
Member (1711), p. 4. 

7C.J., xvi. 457, 470, 472. 
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the house before a vote was taken. Three Scottish peers, Islay, Loudon and 
Mar, who at this time generally supported the court, voted against the bill. 
Of these three only Mar can be considered a tory.! It was therefore not 
surprising when on 5 February the bill was defeated by 52 to 42 
votes.? 

Despite this set-back many tories continued to attack the late whig 
ministry on the Palatine episode. On 14 April the house of commons 
resolved: 


That the inviting, and bringing over, into this Kingdom the poor Palatines, of all 
Religions, at the publick Expence, was an extravagant and unreasonable Charge 
to the Kingdom, and a scandalous Misapplication of the publick Money, tending 
to the Encrease and Oppression of the Poor of this Kingdom, and of dangerous 
Consequence to the Constitution in Church and State. 

That whosoever advised the bringing over the poor Palatines into this Kingdom, 
was an Enemy to the Queen, and this Kingdom.? 


This resolution was chiefly aimed at the earl of Sunderland, who was not 
only a leading whig, but, as secretary of state, had had most to do with the 
whole Palatine problem. Despite the efforts of the tory backbenchers, more 


1 Staatsarchiv, Hannover, Calenberg Briefe Archiv 24 England 99 fo. 111. Kreien- 
berg's despatch to Hanover, 6/17 Feb. 1711. I am grateful to Mr. G. S. Holmes of 
Glasgow University for allowing me to use his microfilm of these papers. 

* These are the numbers given in Hist. MSS. Comm., House of Lords MSS., new 
ser., ix. 87-8, which also gives the tellers as the whig Lord Mohun for the majority, 
and the tory North and Grey for the minority. Luttrell, vi. 687 gave the division 
as so to 40 votes. L.f., xix. 215 does not record the actual number of voters, but does 
give a list of 26 dissenting peers, viz. John, archbishop of York, Jonathan, bishop of 
Winchester, Thomas, bishop of Rochester, Offspring, bishop of Exeter and William, 
bishop of Chester; the dukes of Beaufort and Northumberland; the earls of 
Abingdon, Anglesey, Berkshire, Clarendon, Denbigh, Nottingham, Scarsdale and 
Winchelsea; Viscounts Say and Seal, and Weymouth; Lords Conway, Ferrers, 
Guernsey, and North and Grey; and the Scottish peers, Annandale, Balmerino, 
Eglinton, Kilsyth and Marischal. All these 26 peers were tories. Of the bishops and 
English peers no fewer than 17 had voted Sacheverell not guilty in 1710, Winchelsea 
was the only peer on this list to vote Sacheverell guilty, yet he can only be classed as 
atory. He held minor places under the tory ministry in 1702-5 and again in 1710-14; 
he had supported the occasional conformity bill and was among the peers who voted 
the Church of England to be in danger during the great debate of 1706. The bishop 
of Winchester had supported the occasional conformity bill and had been one of the 
famous 7 bishops. He had also signed the protest against the general naturalization 
act. The bishop of Exeter was renowned for his high church works, and his trans- 
lation to Exeter in 1708 had been opposed by the whigs. The earl of Clarendon had 
been governor of New York until 1708, when the Junto began to dominate the 
ministry; he was appointed a privy councillor in 1711 and ambassador-extra- 
ordinary to Hanover, May—Aug. 1714. The tory ministry was known to have con- 
trolled the election of the 16 Scottish peers in 1710. Of these 5 Scottish peers, only 
Eglinton had not opposed the act of Union. Moreover Kilsyth and Marischal were 
strongly suspected of Jacobite sympathies, while Balmerino was dismissed from all 
his posts on the accession of George I. 

3 C.f., xvi. 598. 
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moderate counsel prevailed, and any motion at censure was first put off by 
the court and then at last allowed to fall.! The earl of Nottingham, one of the 
staunchest tory defenders of the Church of England, obviously did not 
support the ministry's moderate policy of playing down the issue. When 
opening a charity school on 14 May 1711 he brought up the question of the 
Palatines. 


We all know we labour under heavy taxes . ... The rich are impoverished & the 
poor made poorer, & all this aggravated by the letting in of the Palatines & taking 
the poor's bread & giving it to strangers. Moreover the poor laws for their relief 
are so defective—because of slackness, idleness, immorality & laxity of enforce- 
ment—that they are more the occasion of making the poor than relieving 
them.? 


Swift’s tory newspaper, The Examiner, also continued to attack the whig 
policy of welcoming foreigners: 


Some Persons, whom the Voice of the Nation authorizeth me to call her Enemies, 
taking Advantage of the general Naturalization Act, had invited over a great 
Number of Foreigners of all Religions, under the Name of Palatines; who under- 
stood no Trade or Handicraft; yet rather chose to beg than labour; who besides 
infesting our Streets, bred contagious Diseases, by which we lost in Natives, 
thrice the Number of what we gained in foreigners.? 


The tory backbenchers became increasingly restless under the leadership 
of the moderate Robert Harley, earl of Oxford. On 22 December 1711 three 
tories, Finch, Henry Campion and John Manley, prepared another bill for 
the repeal of the general naturalization act, which was hurried through 
the House by 22 January.* In the Lords the recent creation of twelve new 
tory peers meant that the bill met a more favourable reception, though a 
retrospective clause, to invalidate all naturalizations since the beginning of 
this parliament, was thrown out.5 With slight amendments tbe bill was 
carried by 57 to 39 votes.* For the present the tory policy towards foreigners 
prevailed, and was indeed exaggerated during the difficult peace negotiations, 
when the Dutch and Austrians were regarded as wishing to prolong the war 
at Britain's expense. The accession of a German prince was accepted with 
obvious distaste by most tories. They still maintained a dislike of all 


1 Bishop Burnet’s History, vi. 40. 

*Leicester Record Office, Finch MSS., Box vi, Bundle 24. 

3 The Examiner, No. 44 (7 June 1711). 

1t C.J., xvii. 24-34. 

5Staatsarchiv Hannover, Cal. Br. Arch. 24 England 107a fo. 99. Kreienberg's 
despatch to Hanover, London 1/12 Feb. 1711/12. 

*Luttrell, vi. 721. L.7., xix. 368 does not give the voting figures, but does record 
that the committee of the whole house was presided over by the tory Lord North and 
Grey. He had protested the previous year when the first attempt at repeal had been 
defeated in the Lords. 
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foreigners even when it was a politically disastrous policy. In the first 
election campaign under George I the tories still attacked the whigs, who 
*would graft so many new exotick scyons, of quite different and of base 
species, as entirely to alter the property of the old honest English stock '.! 


H. T. DICKINSON 


1Atterbury, ‘English Advice to the Freeholders of England’, Somers Tracts, xiii. 
537. At the same time there was published a whig pamphlet, with the same title, 
parodying Atterbury and defending the welcome given to the Palatinea (ibid., 
especially pp. 554-5). 


A Clinical Reassessment of the ‘Insanity’ of 
George III and Some of its Historical Implications’ 


IN THE PAST the nature of the illness of King George III has been obscured 
by opinions and judgements which over many years have produced what at 
first sight appears to be a fixed and unalterable point of view. Much of what 
will be discussed in the following pages is concerned with the history of 
psychiatry and, since the psychiatrist’s essential tool is still what his mind can 
make of the patient's mind, the evidence of George III’s physicians is of vital 
importance in the assessment of the case and can be shown to be considerably 
nearer to a correct view of the illness than has been thought. 

Since the core of the matter lies in the medical complexity of the case, 
particular attention has been paid to accounts of the course of the complaint 
by the king's contemporaries and these have been looked at from the point of 
view of modern medical knowledge. Five manuscript sources have been 
drawn upon: the diary of Sir George Baker, the first physician who 
attended in 1788;? the Willis Papers;? the reports of the Hanoverian 
representative at thecourt of St. James’s; *the journal of Sir Henry Halford; ë 
and the Queen's Council Papers.® Of these the last two have not been 
studied before, indeed were not generally known to exist, and the first 
three have not been consulted from a medical point of view. 

The diagnosis which the new facts produce has important historical 
effects upon such matters as the mysterious and grossly misrepresented 
illness of 1765 and the standard interpretation of the king's personality based 
on the hitherto accepted diagnosis of manic-depressive psychosis. 

„In considering first the basis of the current view that George III was mad 
or suffered from manic-depressive psychosis, it comes as a great surprise 


1 Acknowledgements. Access to Sir Henry Halford's clinical journal October 1811— 
January 1812 in the Royal Archives was graciously granted by Her Majesty the 
Queen. Weare greatly indebted for access to and permission to publish from papers 
in the Niedersächsische Staatsarchiv to His Royal Highness Prince Ernest Augustus 
of Hanover; the Queen's Council Papers to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Trustees of Lambeth Palace Library; the diary of Sir George Baker to Sir 
Randle Baker Wilbraham; and to Professor Ian R. Christie for helpful advice. The 
medical results of this study were first published in the British Medical Journal in 
January 1966. 

*Sir George Baker's diary 17 Oct—7 Nov. 1788 in the possession of Sir Randle 
Baker Wilbraham. 

3 Willis Papers, British Museum, Additional MSS. 41690-41736. 

“Reports of the Hanoverian representative at the Court of St. James’s, Nieder- 
sdchsisches Staatsarchiv, Hanover. 

5Sir Henry Halford’s journal October 1811-January 1812, Royal Archive, 
Windsor. 

ê Lambeth Palace Library, Queen's Council Papers. 
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that in contrast to the ever increasing attention of historians to the period and 
the reign, only two medical studies have ever been made, both by Americans 
and both psychiatrists. All the rest are mere variations on a theme. Yet the 
nature of the royal malady would seem to occupy a central position in any 
assessment of the king and his actions. 

The first study was Ray's presidential address of 1855! to the Association 
of Medical Superintendents of American Institutions for the Insane, today 
the American Psychiatric Association. It was the heyday of the great asylum 
era of the nineteenth century which afforded the opportunity for close and 
long-term observation of the mentally ill. Much of what is now known 
about psychiatry comes from that time and the old mental hospitals are its 
memorials. Interestingly it owed something of its impetus to the illness of 
George III which dragged the ‘mad-business’, as psychiatry was affection- 
ately called, out of obscurity and ill repute into the limelight and made it a 
respectable, if not equally respected branch of medicine. It also inspired the 
efforts to improve the lot of the pauper lunatic by men like George Rose, 
George IIT's personal friend and chairman of the epoch-making parliamen- 
tary enquiry into madhouses in 1815—16.? By isolating patients with mental 
symptoms in asylums it also created artificially two orders of disease, the 
physical and the mental, and two specialities, one focussing on the mental 
side, the other on the body. Thus to their mutual disadvantage psychiatry 
became divorced from general medicine.? Both studies of George III's 
illness are marred by this unfortunate estrangement. 

Ray wrote on the ‘insanity’ of George III in order to illustrate mental 
illness in a prince. He saw no grounds for the royal physicians seeking to 
attribute it to bodily disease: the attacks were ‘manifested by hurry, 
restlessness, caprices, indiscretions, violence and delusions. In one word... 
[the illness] presented all the characters of ordinary acute mania’. But he 
added this significant caveat: 


Few men would have seemed less likely to be visited by insanity. His general 
health had always been good; his powers were impaired by none of those indul- 
gences almost inseparable from the kingly station; he was remarkably abstemious 
at the table; and took much exercise in the open air. Insanity had never appeared 
in his family and he was quite free from those eccentricities and peculiarities 
which indicate an ill-balanced mind.* 


The diagnosis ‘mania’ which signifies no more than madness and is as 
unspecific as, for example, the word ‘fever’, seems yet to have satisfied 
everyone for the best part of the next 100 years. The only other study 


11. Ray, ‘Insanity of King George III’, American Journal of Insanity, xii (1855), 
I-31. 

* Reports and Minutes of Evidence, Select Committee appointed to consider of Pro- 
vision being made for the better Regulation of Madhouses, in England. H.C. 227, 398, 
451 (1816). VI, 249-402.- 

3R. Hunter and Ida Macalpine, Three Hundred Years of Psychiatry 1535-1860 


(1963), pp. ix, 1053. 
* Ray, ubi supra. 
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appeared in 1941, Guttmacher’s America’s last King. An Interpretation of 
the Madness of George III. By that time the face of psychiatry had changed. 
At the turn of the century it had entered its classificatory era. The severer 
forms of mental illness, the psychoses, were divided into the manic- 
depressive group or mood disorders which come in attacks, and thought 
disorders or the group of the schizophrenias, which tend to run a chronic 
course. While this tidying up of accumulated asylum experience was in its 
time an advance, it was, like all nosological systems which are based on 
symptoms and appearances, bound to be overtaken as causes of diseases 
were discovered with the progress of scientific medicine—in other words as 
classification advanced from symptomatic to aetiological. 

Guttmacher plumped for manic-depressive psychosis on the single 
feature that the king had attacks in which he was excited; and with this. 
premiss he opened his book. In the nineteen-thirties psychopathological 
theories had also arrived with stress on sex and conflict, and it had become 
fashionable to analyse historic figures: in this climate Guttmacher inter- 
preted ‘the madness of George III’. He wrote: ‘From my analysis of the 
events preceding George III's attacks of insanity . . . it appears that frustra- 
tion was the major force behind his disorders. . . . Believing that, as a king, he 
should be all-powerful, he became unbalanced when he found himself im- 
potent and unable to act... . A vulnerable individual... this unstable man... 
could not tolerate his own timorousuncertainty [and] broke under the strain ".! 
‘Twenty-five years later he upheld the same theory. ‘Had it been his lot to 
be a country squire, he would, in all probability, not have been psychotic’.® 

This construction put the blame for the illness squarely on the patient and 
his insufficiencies, and had profound consequences on present-day inter- 
pretations of the king’s personality. But many clinical facts could not be 
made to fit. For one, the king was seriously, even dangerously ill whenever 
his mind became deranged. As we shall see, Guttmacher believed that such 
reports were falsifications. He even suggested that the king was so neurotic 
and hysterical as to imagine aches and pains and lameness in order to deceive 
himself that it was not his mind which was deranged but his body which was 
sick. Nevertheless Guttmacher's thesis was accepted with all it implied, 
perhaps because his was the only modern study. 

"This stress on the psychological side of the illness had even deeper roots 
than modern trends in psychiatry. To some extent it went back to later 
generations misunderstanding what the royal physicians themselves said 
when asked about the cause of the illness. Willis for instance in 1788 blamed 
too much study, abstinence and labour. In 1810 the physicians were 


1M. S. Guttmacher, America’s Last King (New York, 1940), pp. xiii-xv. 

3M. S. Guttmacher, ‘The “Insanity” of King George III’, Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic, xxviii (1964), 101-19. 

* Guttmacher, America’s Last King, pp. 190, 196. 

* Report from the Committee appointed to examine the Physicians who have attended 
his Majesty, during his illness, touching the state of his Majesty’s health. House of 
Commons, Dec. 1788, p. 11. Also printed in Journals of the House of Commons 
(hereafter cited as C.7.), xliv. 6-11. 
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unanimous in attributing the outbreak to the king's anxiety over Princess 
Amelia's illness;* they hinted at family troubles in 1804; and of course 
George III himself blamed Pitt and the Catholic Emancipation issue for the 
attack of 1801. But not for one moment did they mean to imply that the 
nature of the illness was psychological. Their concept of disease was not a 
simple one of cause and effect as it is today, but that of the ancient humoral 
pathology. According to this theory, disease resulted from interaction of 
many factors inside and outside the body, foremost among them the passions 
or commotions of the mind? which were themselves regarded as largely 
physical in nature and effect. 

In practice the royal physicians had no stethoscope, no knee jerk hammer 
and even had to infer whether their patient had fever since the clinical 
thermometer had not yet come into use. In fact one major point of disagree- 

ment among them was whether the king was feverish or not. They did not 
listen to the chest, for instance, because so little was known about diseased 
organs that they would not have known what to make of what they heard. 
Physical examination was therefore not practised. It sounds incredible with 
so many doctors about him, but no evidence is forthcoming that the king was 
ever examined at any time. His doctors formed their impression and based 
their verdict on what may be called an estimate of symptoms and appear- 
ances; they listened to what the patient complained of, inquired into his 
*animal', that is excretory functions, looked at the tongue and felt the pulse. 

Yet even within this limited range of fact-finding the royal physicians 
were peculiarly handicapped by protocol however ill or delirious the king 
was. If he did not deign to address them first, their visits might be spent in 
fruitless silence, as they reported in January 1813: ‘His Majesty appears to 
be very quiet this Morning, but not having been addressed we know 
nothing more of His Majesty’s condition of mind or body than what is 
obvious in his external appearances ’.? 

It was a different story when it came to the mental symptoms. No modern 
aids were necessary to discover whether the king was excited or composed, 
rational or deluded. The royal physicians had the same opportunity of 
forming a picture of their patient’s mental state as any modern psychiatrist. 
They needed only to listen and observe. And so it came about, that as soon 
as mental symptoms appeared they overshadowed the physical complaints 
which receded into the background less in fact than in emphasis. Not only 
were the mental manifestations self-revealing, they were also the loudest, 
and by their portent the most dreaded for government and country alike, 
since it was the king’s mental condition which would determine whether he 
was competent to rule. The physical symptoms in contrast hurt no one but 
the king. They did not enter the social or political arena and later came to be 


1 Report from the Committee appointed to examine the Physicians who have attended 
his Majesty during his illness. H.C. 2, pp. 4, 13, 21 (1810-11). II, 12, 21, 29. 

*?For a contemporary text by one of the king's physicians see G. Baker, De 
Affectibus Animi et Morbis inde Oriundis (Cambridge, 1755). 

* Queen's Council Papers, Bulletin 8 Jan. 1812. 
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regarded as unimportant or incidental. The mental symptoms gained added 
prominence in history because whoever came in contact with the king could, 
and did, form his own opinion of them and did not fail to record it. The seal 
was set on this historic bias when early in December 1788 ‘Persons who 
make this Branch of Medicine their particular Study’! as psychiatrists were 
referred to in parliament, were called in, took up residence in the palace and 
charge of the king’s management. 

This is how it came about that the king’s physical sufferings were mini- 
mised and eventually disregarded, while the mental derangement was 
magnified as if it had been the whole illness. So was created the false image 
of ‘mad king George ’—despite the astonishing fact that up to his seventy- 
third year his periods of mental incapacity added together hardly amounted 
to six months in all. 

All attacks followed the same pattern of symptoms, all occurred in winter,” 
none lasted longer than a few months except the last illness, but this in fact 
also breaks up into a series of distinct attacks. All left him wasted and weak 
so that it took him months to regain normal vigour. Because the attack of 
1788-9 was the one in which the fifty-year-old monarch for the first time lost 
his reason, it is historically the most important, politically the most dramatic, 
and medically the best documented. 

It is a truism that an established mental derangement may offer little clue 
to its cause whereas knowledge of its mode of onset often does. The diary of 
Sir George Baker which covers the first three weeks of the 1788-9 illness 
contains all the ingredients necessary to make the diagnosis. It shows 
unequivocally that mental symptoms developed as part and parcel of severe 
and widespread bodily disorder of a particular kind.? 

In June Baker had seen the king because of spasms of severe abdominal 
pain which he diagnosed as ‘biliary concretions in the gallduct’ and sent him 
to Cheltenham to take the waters. The king kept well, apart from some 
facial neuralgia,* until 17 October when he summoned Baker urgently 
because he had a fresh ‘spasmodic byleous attack’. Baker found him 
doubled up in bed complaining of ‘very acute pain in the pit of the stomach 

` shooting to the back & sides, and making respiration difficult and uneasy . . . 
His Majesty informed me... that of late he had been much tormented in the 
night by a cramp in the muscles of his legs, and that he suffered much from 
the rheumatism, which affected all his limbs, and made him lame’. His 
pulse was much quickened and his urine dark. 

On 22 October Baker ‘was received by His Majesty in a very unusual 

1.5. xliv. 7. 

3 References to Baker throughout this article, unless otherwise mentioned, are to 
his diary: see p. 166, n. 2. 

*George III to Richard Hurd, bishop of Worcester, 8 June 1788. Bentley's 
Miscellany, xxvi (1849), 337. 

* George III to Lord Sydney and to William Pitt, both of 19 Sept. 1788, The Later 
Correspondence of George III, ed. A. Aspinall, i (Cambridge, 1962), p. 394. 

5 George III to Sir George Baker, 17 Oct. 1788, in the possession of Sir Randle 
Baker Wilbraham. 
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manner’ of which he had ‘not the least expectation’ and which amounted 
to ‘an agitation of spirits nearly bordering on delirium'—so ominous that 
he immediately reported it to Pitt. There followed dizziness, headache, 
blurred vision, fatigue, hoarseness, insomnia and increasing irritability and 
excitement; and he became so lame that he could no longer stand or walk 
withoutastick.! At night his talk became rambling and confused; and old 
Dr. Heberden was called in. 

The climax came on 5 November when in the morning he ‘conversed with 
his family cheerfully and with very little inconsistence’, but in the evening 
Baker found him 'under an intire alienation of mind and much more 
agitated than he had ever been'. Delirium continued all night and the day 
after his pulse rose to 130. His life was now despaired of and Dr. Richard 
Warren was called in. On 6 November Pitt informed the Lord Privy Seal that 


the King's disorder, which has for some days given us much uneasiness, has 
within a few hours taken so serious a turn that I think myself obliged to lose no 
time in apprising your Lordship of it . . . there is too much reason to fear that they 
[the symptoms] proceed from a fever which has settled on the brain, and which 
may produce immediate danger to His Majesty’s life.* 


He now lost awareness of time and events, was alternately turbulent and 
stuporose. On g November it was widely rumoured that he had died.? On 
12 November he had convulsions,* which occur only when the brain is 
directly irritated. Thereafter his physical condition gradually improved, 
but he continued deranged although at times he was quiet and showed 
remarkable insight into his situation. As the days went by it became 
impossible for his regular physicians to control him. A person with special 
experience was therefore sought and the Reverend Dr. Francis Willis, 
known as ‘doctor duplicate’ because of his double qualification in divinity 
and medicine, madhouse keeper of Gretford in Lincolnshire, arrived on 5 
December to take charge of the management of the king. He brought with 
him his sons, his keepers and a straitwaistcoat, and so started a system of 
intimidation, coercion and restraint. How right Fanny Burney was to 
lament that the arrival of Willis seemed to fix the nature of the illness in the 
face of the world.5 And the king himself ‘told one of his Pages, that as Dr. 
Willis was now come He could never more shew his face again in this 
Country that He would leave it for Ever, & retire to Hanover ’.® 

The king’s personal misfortune was equally a calamity for the country 
because it halted the machinery of government. So began that historic 
party struggle, the regency crisis, in which confusion extended far beyond 


1 Diary and Letters of Madame D’ Arblay, ed. Charlotte F. Barrett ( 7 vols., 1842-6), 
v. 278. 

1 William Pitt to the marquis of Stafford, 6 Nov. 1788, in P. H. Stanhope, 5th Earl 
Stanhope, Life of the Right Honourable William Pitt (3rd edn., 4 vols., 1867), i. 388—9. 

3[L. Dutens], An History of . . . his Majesty’s Illness (1789), pp. 4-5. 

4 The Diaries of . . . Robert Fulke Greville, ed. F. M. Bladon (1930), p. 82. 

5 Diary and Letters of Madame D' Arblay, iv. 358. 

5 Diaries of Robert Fulke Greville, p. 119. 
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the mind of the patient. Political motives and constitutional issues became 
curiously mixed with medical opinions about the nature and prognosis of the 
illness. Was the persisting mental derangement due to bodily derangement, 
that is a delirium, and hence temporary so that the king could be expected to 
recover his senses with the restoration of his health? Or was it a ‘direct 
lunacy’ which would run a chronic course and perhaps even on recovery 
leave the king unbalanced and his actions suspect ? 

To clarify the situation all seven physicians who were now in attendance 
were interrogated by privy council and parliamentary committees in 
December 1788! and again in January 1789.7 All agreed that the king was 
incapable of coming to parliament or attending to public business. All 
hoped he would recover but could not say when. None could assign a cause. 
Baker, the only doctor who witnessed the beginning of the illness, maintained 
that it began with fever; Warren, who came in three weeks later, was not 
convinced that the derangement related to anything that had gone before; 
and Willis simply boasted that his methods would speedily achieve a cure. 
In fact the enquiries furnished no lead; either the doctors were too vague or 
their answers contradictory. In this way they unwittingly added fuel to the 
political strife and came to be accused of party bias. In retrospect it is clear 
that their difficulties are adequately accounted for by the complexity of the 
case and that their rivalries were professional; and that it was the politicians 
who made the most of them for their own purposes. 

A period of improvement after Christmas was not maintained and as the 
weeks rolled by and the illness threatened to turn into a chronic one betoken- 
ing insanity, the need for a regency was agreed by both parties. In fact the 
regency bill was in progress through the Lords when, one week before it was 
scheduled to come into effect, the king's mind suddenly began to clear as if 
he had been delirious all the time. On 12 February ‘a progressive state of 
amendment’ was announced and two weeks later ‘the entire cessation of the 
illness'.3 By early March although feeble and thin he resumed exercise of 
his royal authority. His recovery had been as unexpected as the onset of the 
derangement. 

The next two attacks did not come until twelve and fifteen years later in 
1801 and 1804. Both lasted less than two months and in each the king was 
dangerously ill but delirious only for a short spell. 

The last illness started in October 1810 and in February 1811 the regency 
was established, the dates bearing a curious likeness to 1788-9. Because he 
never came back it is generally assumed that permanent madness finally 
closed in. But this also is just part of thelegend. For instance George Rose 
recorded that when the chancellor visited the king at Windsor in February 
1811 to reassure himself ‘that he was not well enough to make it unfit for bis 
lordship to put the great seal to the commission for giving the royal assent to 


1C. J., xliv. 6-11. 

? Report from the Committee appointed to examine the Physicians who have attended 
his Majesty. 13 Jan. 1789. Printed in C.f., xliv. 47-87. 

V The Morning Chronicle, 13 Feb., 27 Feb. 1789. 
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the Regency Bill’, he ‘found the King so well . . . as somewhat to embarrass 
the noble Lord'.! Indeed for some eighteen months confident hopes were 
entertained of his return. But in May and again in the autumn he relapsed. 
He was now seventy-three and blind—later he also went deaf—and the 
repeated onslaughts of the illness had taken their toll so that even when 
recovered from attacks he was left much reduced both in body and mind; 
and senility set in. At the height of paroxysms the physicians described him 
as ‘delirious all day . . . impressed by false images . . . continually addressed 
people dead or alive as if they were present . . . engrossed in visionary 
scenery . . . his conversation like the details of a dream in its extravagant 
confusion'.? These are the hallmarks of a delirium or confusional state in 
which the brain is disturbed by toxins circulating in the bloodstream. 

In his last years he was ‘good-humoured and cheerful’ or ‘trifling and 
silly’, ‘unsettled and fidgety’, or ‘sullen and lost in mind’.? Long periods of 
being silent and weak on his legs were interrupted by the old painful 
paroxysms. In his last attack one month before he died he spent fifty-eight 
turbulent hours without sleep or rest and gave other ‘remarkable proof of the 
extraordinary energies of his constitution’. Thereafter he sank, and died 
quietly on 29 January 1820. 


It is now possible to appreciate that the king suffered from a recurrent 
widespread and severe disorder affecting all parts of his nervous system and 
ultimately the brain. It can also be seen how his doctors were defeated in 
particular by two aspects of the illness: first the curious physical mani- 
festations by which attacks were ushered in and accompanied which did not 
fit any disease with which they were familiar, and secondly the mental de- 
rangement itself which started like a delirium but lasted longer. The 
physicians’ diagnostic difficulty comes out clearly in their answers to the 
parliamentary committee in December 1810.5 Twenty-two years had passed 
since the great crisis of 1788-9 and with the knowledge that the king had 
recovered from three previous attacks they spoke with a degree of assurance 
which their predecessors lacked. It must be added too that political steam 
had gone out of the illness and the form of a regency, if one there had to be, 
was already laid down. The old political opponents, Pitt, Fox and Burke, 
and the old medical rivals, Baker, Warren and Willis were dead, and 
medical practice and political advantage no longer hung on whether the king 
recovered or not, although among the whigs the old fires blazed briefly. 

Asked yet again before a committee, as they so often had been before, 
what was wrong with the king, they still could not say, but all agreed it was 


1 Diaries and Correspondence of George Rose, ed. L. V. Harcourt (2 vols., 1860), ii. 
481. 

! Queen's Council Papers, Bulletin 20 July, 5 Sept., 20 Aug. 1811. 

3 Repeated entries in the Willis Papers, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 41713-32, and in 
Queen's Council Papers for the same period. 

^Queen's Council Papers, Bulletin 23 Dec. 1819. 

*H.C. 2 (1810-11), IH, 1r. 
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not insanity. Dr. William Heberden junior whose father had attended 
in 1788 deposed ‘it is not merely the delirium of fever; nor is it any common 
case of insanity; it is a derangement attended with more or less of fever, and 
liable to accessions and remissions’. He added: ‘the whole frame has been 
more or less disordered, both body and mind’ due to ‘a peculiarity of 
constitution, of which I can give no distinct account’. Dr. Reynolds, the 
only one still alive of those who had attended all attacks, confessed ‘I do not 
know that I ever saw exactly a case parallel to the King’s’. And Sir Henry 
Halford frankly stated ‘The King’s case appears to have no exact precedent 
in the records of Insanity '.? 

Their thoughtful answers were wiser than they could have known. It was 
not until the turn of the twentieth century that advances in medicine and 
biochemistry led to the concept of inborn errors of metabolism and among 
these is a type known rather clumsily as acute intermittent porphyria.* 
Because it is rare, cases are missed even today when mental symptoms 
dominate the clinical picture. It is usually inherited and an accumulation of 
toxic metabolites leads to attacks which are always dangerous and often 
fatal. Attheir height patients are described as ' ill, paralysed, delirious and in 
agonising pain’,® which exactly fits George III. Indeed his symptoms and 
their progression read like a textbook case. The only feature not recorded 
was high blood pressure, because blood pressure was not measured, but the 
repeated crises which made his physicians fear ‘a paralytic stroke’! or 
imminent dissolution may have been hypertensive. Furthermore, there 
may well have been occasional brief episodes at other times and independent 
of major attacks of what his physicians called ‘hurry’? and ‘flurry’® of 
manner, but ' [with] his perceptions . . . entire’, that is, without confusion.? 

Were a modern physician called to the king's bedside he would at once 
be able to make the diagnosis porphyria from the triad alone of (1) abdominal 
colic with nausea and constipation—the gallstone colic of the royal physi- 
cians; (2) painful lameness of limbs and bulbar involvement, that is 
hoarseness, difficulty in swallowing, visual disturbances, etc.—which they 
called wandering gout and rheumatism; and (3) mental derangement. To 
prove it he would examine the urine for the characteristic dark or purple 
colour which gives porphyria its name and by which it can be identified in 
retrospect. Baker observed this at the beginning of the 1788 attack when he 
noted ‘urine bilious' and four more references to discoloured urine were 
found.19 


1H.C. 2, pp. 19, 21 (1810—11). II, 27,29. *H.C.2, p. 6 (1810-11). II, 14. 

3 Queen's Council Papers, 3 July 1813. 

* A. Goldberg and C. Rimington, Diseases of Porphyrin Metabolism (Springfield, 
Illinois, 1962). 

5G. W. Holt, ‘Porphyria and Neuronal Dysfunction’, American Journal of 
Medical Science, ccxlv (1963), 95-107. 

9 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 41692 fo. 38. "H.C. 2, pp. 6, 17 (1810-11). II, 14, 25. 

* H.C. 2, p. 7 (1810-11). II, 15. *H.C. 2, p. 6 (1810-11). II, 14. 

10 Ida Macalpine and R. Hunter, ‘The “Insanity” of King George III: a classic 

case of porphyria’, British Medical Journal, 1 (1966), 65—71. 
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In summary the royal malady was neither insanity, nor mania, nor manic- 
depressive psychosis. Indeed in that sense it was not a mental illness at all, 
but a toxic-confusional state. This is why no psychological conclusions can 
be drawn about the king’s personality from the fact that he ever became 
deranged, nor about his psychological situation from the times when he 
became deranged; nor can any psychological cause be constructed from the 
ramblings of his delirious mind. 


It is customarily stated that George III had five attacks of insanity, the 
first, often called his first lunacy, in 1765. On what evidence is this based ? 
To re-examine it serves to establish historical fact. It is particularly 
important for the medical diagnosis to know whether the king was first 
deranged in his early twenties or not until 1788 when he was well into 
rhiddle age. 

The facts of the illness are best recorded by Grenville who as prime 
minister saw him weekly, and sometimes more often, throughout the 
relevant period with the exception of the two weeks from 25 February to 10 
March.? The king was ill on and off from the middle of January till the 
middle of April and again for a day or two in May and in July. Thesymptoms 
were violent cold, cough, stitches in the breast, fever, fast pulse, hoarseness, 
insomnia, fatigue and weight loss. The fact that he was bled and blistered 
added to the seriousness of the illness in the eyes of contemporaries. To 
those in particular like Horace Walpole whoremembered that in 1762 the king 
had had a similar attack with ‘a violent cough and oppression on his breast... 
was bloodied seven times and had three blisters’? these features ‘showed a 
tendency to consumption ’“—a dread disease indeed at the time and often 
fatal. Lord Holland told Walpole ‘he believed the King in a consumption, 
and not likely to live a year’.5 This seems to have been also in the royal 
physicians’ minds. Of the brief relapse in July Sir William Duncan ‘said 
there was very little fever, and nothing to be apprehended at present. The 
danger to be feared was a violent return in the winter’.® ‘The idea of the 
danger which the King has been lately in terrifies me yet, and I don't wonder 
that all parties are alarmed’ wrote Mann to Walpole.” George III himself 
must have feared something like it when he recommended in his speech 
from the throne on 24 April provision for a regency in case ‘it should please 
God to put a Period to my Life, whilest my Successor is of tender Years '.? 

1J, H. Plumb, The First Four Georges (1956), p. 105. 

3 The Grenville Papers, ed. W. J. Smith (4 vols., 1852-3), iii. 119. 

3H. Walpole to H. Mann, 20 June 1762, The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole's 
Correspondence, ed. W. S. Lewis, xx (1960), p. 42. 

*C. L. H. Papendiek, Court and Private Life in the Time of Queen Charlotte, ed. 
V. D. Broughton (2 vols., 1887), ii. 34. 

5H. Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of King George the Third, ed. G. F. R. Barker 
(4 vola., 1894), ii. 69. 

8 Grenville Papers, iii. 73. 

1H, Mann to H. Walpole, 4 May 1765, Walpole Correspondence, xxii (1960), p. 291. 

3 The Correspondence of King George the Third 1760-83, ed. Sir J. Fortescue (6 
vols., 1927-8), i. 74. 
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How then did it come about that history books call itan attack of ‘insanity’? 
Certainly no one thought so at the time and in none of the contemporary 
memories or correspondence, that is of Bedford, Chatham, Grafton, 
Grenville, Liverpool, Rockingham, Sandwich, etc. nor in the king's own 
letters is there any indication of it. Indeed in some quarters there was 
a feeling that he was not as ill as was made out: ‘The King’s confinement 
makes a great deal of talk’ wrote Grenville on 25 March 1765,' ‘as 
few people believe him to be as ill as is given out by Lord Bute's 
friends’. 

But half a century later and with the hindsight of later attacks accom- 
panied by derangement a rumour started that the period of obscure inter- 
mittent ill health of 1765 must have been of the same nature. At first only 
hinted at as a possibility, after his death it found its way into print as a 
probability and eventually was passed down as fact. Curiously the complete 
lack of contemporary evidence proved no stumbling block: on the contrary 
the fact that the court had hidden it successfully was taken to bear out the 
sinister nature of the illness, so devious may historical reasoning be. And 
into the word ‘alarming’ which contemporaries had applied to it was read 
the meaning ‘mental’. 

Of the early biographers Holt? merely said that the king was ‘for some 
time indisposed’; Baines? spoke of ‘an illness with which the king was at 
this period afflicted, and which without being dangerous confined him to his 
chamber’. Huish* wrote of ‘an alarming disorder'5 which made him 
anxious for the safety and welfare of his people and led him to propose a 
regency bill. The obituarist in the Gentleman’s Magazine observed ‘It is 
believed that, soon after his accession to the Throne, the King had a slight 
attack of a similar indisposition’ as in 1788.9 Galt? may be taken as an 
example of the earliest posthumous biographers who hint at derangement: 
‘In March of this year [1765] he was seized with a complaint which continued 
for several weeks, and which was even then secretly reported to have 
resembled that malady which since so unhappily secluded him from the 
view of his subjects, and from the exercise of his royal functions. How 
far these reports were founded infact, it is now perhaps impossible to 
ascertain’. 

A good example of how the year 1820 marks a watershed in what was 
thought of the illness is furnished by Wraxall. In Historical Memotrs of my 
own time published in 18159 he wrote: 


1 Grenville Papers, tii. 124. 

* E. Holt, The Public and Domestic Life of . . . George the Third (1820), p. 124. 

3E. Baines, History of the Reign of George IT (Leeds, 1820), p. 67. 

‘R. Huish, The Public and Private Life of . . . George the Third (1821), p. 299. 

*'T'he phrase is perhaps taken from [J. Almon], Anecdotes of the Life of the Right 
Honourable William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (3rd edn., 3 vols., 1793), ii. 13: ‘Early in 
the month of April 1765, his Majesty was afflicted by an alarming disorder’, 

* Gentleman’s Magasine, xc (1820), 102. 

‘TJ. Galt], George the Third, his Court and Family (2 vols., 1820), i. 288. 

8 Sir N. W. Wraxall, Historical Memoirs of my own Time (2 vols., 1815), i. 371—2. 
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A course of systematic abstinence and exercise, had secured George the Third the 
enjoyment of almost uninterrupted health, down to the time of which I speak 
[1781]. So little had he been incommoded by sickness, or by indisposition of any 
kind from the period of his Accession till his memorable seizure in 1788, that 
scarcely was he ever compelled to absent himself on that account, from a Levee, a 
Council, or a Drawing-room, during eight and twenty years. One only exception 
to this Remark occurred in the Autumn of 1765, when he was attacked by a disorder 
that confined him for several weeks; relative to the nature and seat of which 
Malady, though many conjectures and assertions have been hazarded, in con- 
versation, and even in print, no satisfactory information has ever been given to 
the world. 


In 1836 appeared Wraxall's Posthumous memoirs of his own time! (he had 
died in 1831). There it is stated: ‘It is with probability conjectured, that 
the disorder which seized him in the autumn [sic] of 1765, the nature of 
which was mysteriously withheld from the public, affected the brain. In 
order to subdue that tendency, he thought no prescription so effectual as 
spare and simple diet’. 

Mrs. Papendiek is in this connexion sometimes quoted as a contemporary 
confirming that the king was mentally ill in 1765. She wrote: ‘It was 
known beyond the Palace that his Majesty was mentally afflicted . . .". But 
she penned her Memoirs in the eighteen-thirties as an old lady, not only from 
memory but ‘the early part of it only from hearsay’.® 

The real fount of the legend and the ultimate source to which every state- 
ment that the king was insane in 1765 can be traced must now be examined.? 
It was one of those curious by-products of literary history and is also closely 
tied to the year 1820. In this year, after the king's death, Anderson published 
his sixth edition of Smollett's Works* which had first appeared in 1796. To 
all editions is prefixed a ‘Life’ in which it is stated that Smollett brought his 
Continuation of the complete History of England up to 1765 in a fifth volume. 
But not until the sixth edition did Anderson add the following remark to it: 
‘It is said, that as soon as the paragraph, p. 444, respecting his Majesty's 
illness, was observed, the whole edition, unsold, was bought up’. This refers 
to the now well-known controversial passage which was supposed to have 
given offence to the court: ‘Towards the spring his Majesty was attacked by 
an illness, which, tho’ not dangerous, filled the public with prodigious 


1Sir N. W. Wraxall, Posthumous Memoirs of his own Time (3 vols., 1836), iii. 136. 

*Papendiek, Introduction. 

3The following statement is found in a letter from G. J. Williams to George 
Selwyn of early March 1765: ‘Our King has been out of order these three or four 
last days with his old complaint in his head, but has found benefit by bleeding and is 
at present well’ (J. H. Jesse, George Selwyn and his Contemporaries (4 vols., 1843-4), i. 
368). Jesse annotated it by reprinting part of the extract from the Quarterly Review 
(see p. 179, n.2 below). Perhaps the transcriber misread ‘head’ for ‘breast’, or 
Williams simply meant ‘head cold’—neither way does it carry the implication 
‘mental’, 

^R. Anderson, ‘Life’ prefixed to The Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett (6 
vols., Edinburgh, 1820), i. 74. 
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apprehensions, which were perhaps increased by the very means made use of 
to save appearances; as nothing of certainty could be gathered from the 
public papers, but that the state of his health was precarious'. It will be 
noted that Smollett did not specify the nature of the illness and his ‘pro- 
digious apprehensions' may be adequately explained, as we have seen, by 
fear of a consumption endangering the young king's life whose heir was a 
three-year-old child. Nor for that matter had Anderson been more explicit 
on this point, but he may well have had in the back of his mind a rumour 
which was current at that time and is found expressed in the Minto corre- 
spondence as early as 1804.? 

It is an astonishing fact that much if not all of the mystery of the 1765 
illness hinges on speculation about the fifth volume of Smollett's Continu- 
ation. Knapp? investigated the obscure circumstances surrounding its fate 
and thought the passage so vague and innocuous as to make it highly 
improbable that on that account the edition could have been destroyed. 
What is more he could find no contemporary evidence that it had actually 
been suppressed, nor are copies as rare as was supposed when he wrote in 
1935;* and lastly he suggested that circumstances of a quite different order 
might explain the relative rarity of this volume. 'l'he suggestion that the 
volume was withdrawn is made still more doubtful by the remarkable fact 
that no different version of this passage has come to light, so that it remains 
unclear whether the existing one is supposedly tbe suppressed or the 
substituted one. Nor could Smollett have written from inside information 
since he was abroad from June 1763 to June 1765.5 

The final step in the escalation from gossip to fact about the 1765 illness 
was made twenty years after Anderson and three quarters of a century after 
the event by Adolphus in the 1840 edition of his History of England: 


The malady with which His Majesty was afflicted [in 1765] exhibited symptoms 
similar to those which in 1788, and during the last years of his life, gave much 
unhappiness to the nation. I did not mention the fact in former editions of this 
work, because I knew that the King, and all who loved him, were desirous that it 
should not be drawn into notice; so anxious were they on this point, that Smollett 
having intimated it in his Complete History of England, the text was revised in the 
general impression, a very few copies in the original form were disposed of, and 
they are now rare. 


1T. Smollett, Continuation of the Complete History of England (5 vols., 1762—5), 
v. 444. 
T Letter dated 30 June 1804 written after the king’s third attack: ‘I learnt a piece 
r history to-day which I did not know before; the King was ill in the same way 

. 1765 . . . I will show you a passage in the continuation of Smollett which proves 

it and which was softened down even to what it is at the instance of Government, and 
at a good price’ (Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, ed. Countess of Minto (3 vols., 
1874), iii. 350). 

3L. M. Knapp, ‘The publication of Smollett’s Complete History and Continuation’, 
The Library, new ser., xvi (1935). 

*L. M. Knapp, personal communication, 1966. 

SL. M. Knapp, Tobias Smollett (Princeton, 1949), pp. 248, 258. 
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He went on: 


Asthe King was living at the time of my publication [1802], and the malady utterly 
unimportant, I omitted all mention of it; nor should J now have deviated from my 
former course, but that, of late, attempts have been made to impress the opinion 
that what was only an incidental symptom, was a malady constantly affecting His 
Majesty’s mind. Against the insinuation, may be cited the testimony of all who, 
during a reign of fifty years (excluding the last ten), knew, conversed, or transacted 
business with him.! 

It is of great interest that Adolphus was aware of a tendency to exaggerate 
the illness and to paint the king as having been subject to mental illness all 
his life; but just as this last part of his passage is little quoted, so he did not 
succeed in stemming this legend. On the contrary the reviewer of the 
correspondence of William Pitt, earl of Chatham, in the Quarterly Reviewin 
the same year led the way in the opposite direction: 


About this time (April, 1765), his Majesty had a serious illness—its peculiar 
Character was then unknown, but we have the best authority for believing that it 
was of the nature of this which thrice [sic] after afflicted his Majesty, and finally 
incapacitated him for the duties of government—and it is highly probable that this 
illneas was produced by the great anxiety which these struggles of faction had 
produced in the royal mind.* 


On such shaky grounds is the statement based that the king was insane in 
1765, and yet by the time Ray in 1855 wrote the first medical account? it was 
accepted without reservation that ‘Five times was the king struck down by 
mental disease. The first was in the spring of 1765’. 

The seal of authenticity was set on the story in 1867 when Jesse, that loyal 
biographer of George II, adopted it from Adolphus and so gave it general 
currency. Under the heading ‘Manifestations of the King's Mental 
Malady’ he wrote: 


To the world it was given out that the King’s illness at this time [1765] was a cough 
and fever... a humor, which ought to have appeared in his face, had settled upon 
hischest. Hismalady, however—notwithstanding the truth was kept so profounda 
secret by the Court as apparently not to have been suspected even by the Prime 
Minister—is now known to have been of the same distressing nervous character as 
those which at intervals deranged his reason in after years.* 


He even hinted that the king’s ‘dangerous illness’ in June 1762 was ‘probably 
of longer duration and of a more delicate and distressing character than the 
Court deemed prudent to disclose ?.5 


17. Adolphus, The History of England from the Accession to the Decease of King 
George the Third (7 vols., 1840-5), i. 175. 

? Review of The Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, ed. W. S. Taylor 
and J. H. Pringle, in Quarterly Review, lxvi (1840), 240. 

3 Ray, ubi supra. 

4J. H. Jesse, Memoirs of the Life and Reign of King George the Third (3 vols., 1867), 
i, 250, 258. 

5 Ibid., p. 128. 
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Coming to our own time this legendary mental breakdown became an 
essential prop for the manic-depressive insanity or psychosis theory. This 
recurrent illness, usually explained psychologically as resulting from un- 
bearable conflict in a predisposed personality, commonly makes its first 
appearance in the twenties or thirties when the strains and stresses of life 
reveal the weakness. It is therefore no coincidence that Guttmacher avidly 
followed the line already indicated by historians. He simply refused to 
believe that the king was physically ill at all in 1765 unless as ‘a complic- 
ation of the mental illness’! and summed up his view by declaring that 
‘every possible subterfuge and prevarication was resorted to'? by the court 
to hide what he considered the true nature of the illness: ‘In all probability 
the disorder was purely mental and the clinical reports were falsified ’.3 

Knollenberg,* the only historian who has questioned the statement that 
the king was insane in 1765, took issue with Guttmacher's distortion of the 
facts. His review of the sources led him to dismiss Guttmacher’s ‘sup- 
positions’ as ‘sheer fancy and not supported by a shred of evidence’. 
"This verdict can be accepted and additional evidence from manuscript and 
printed sources has been assembled here which confirms that the king was 
well mentally and transacted business throughout the relevant period. 

A check of the privy council minutes? for his attendances shows that in 
January he was absent from the only meeting on the 4th; in February he was 
present at all four meetings on the 1st, 6th, 14th and 22nd; in March he was 
present at the two meetings held on the 19th and 29th, the latter held not at 
St. James’s but at the Queen's House indicating that the king was mentally 
well but physically incapacitated; in April he was absent on the sth, 12th and 
25th, but present on the 22nd; in May he attended all five meetings; in 
June he was present on the 5th, roth, 12th and 26th but absent on the 3rd 
and rgth. 

The fact that Grenville did not see the king between 25 February and 10 
March? has been taken to indicate that the king must have been deranged so 
that not even his prime minister was allowed to see him. But Grenville 
himself was indisposed at the beginning of this period." And the Sandwich 
Diplomatic Correspondence shows that the king transacted business on 
26 February, 1 and 4 March and scrawled on a note of 1 March: ‘Having 
been blooded this box is but just delivered to me; I desire Lord Sandwich 


1 Guttmacher, America’s Last King, p. 75. 

3 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

*B. Knollenberg, Origin of the American Revolution 1759—66 (New York, 1960), 
pp. 275-81. 

5Public Record Office, P.C. 2/111. 

®See for example Additional Grenville Papers 1763-5, ed. J. R. G. Tomlinson 
(Manchester, 1962), p. 247, note to letter 265: ''l'he King's first attack of insanity 
occurred early in 1765, and his ministers did not see him between 25 February and ro 
March. 'T'he nature of his illness was not made public but there were rumours that 
his mind was affected’. 

! Grenville Papers, iii. 119. 
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will order the necessary instruments to be prepared and sent for my 
signature’! In addition a letter written by Grenville on 3 March adds 
further details of the king’s health at this time and shows that there is no 
foundation whatever for supposing that he was deranged: 


I have this moment received a very authentic account of His Majesty’s health 
which ... is in all respects much more satisfactory than what I understood has 
been reported. The alarm which had been spread was thank God beyond the 
truth. After a very good night without any fever at all the King was seized this 
morning at 7 o’clock with a fit of coughing which brought on a quickness of pulse 
and a soreness in his breast. The physicians thought proper to bleed him ten to 
twelve ounces to prevent the effects of any inflamation. This was done accordingly 
and His Majesty has grown much better ever since. He was up in the Queen’s 
dressing room at 8 o’clock this evening and his pulse very little if at all quicker or 
harder than it was last night. The physicians I believe are at present under no 
apprehension from anything which they see, but I do not wonder at all at the 
general concern and anxiety which those who are not informed of the exact state 
of the King’s health express upon an occasion in which the happiness of all is so 
nearly concerned.? 


And on 5 March the king wrote from the Queen’s House to Grenville: 


Iam obliged to Mr. Grenville for his expressions on my being so much mended; 
the physicians, on my naming that I feel as yet some weakness in the breast, have 
renewed their injunctions of not talking, and particularly on business; if there are 
any warrants ready for my signature, I wish Mr. Grenville would at any time send 
them . . . as also a summary account of the debate of yesterday, which I am curious 
to hear . .. I return the papers signed.? 


Although absent from the privy council in the first half of April the king 
continued totransact business.* And ‘On the rst of April the King withdrew 
to Richmond for a week, but returned unexpectedly on the 3rd and 4th to his 
levee and drawing-room. This sudden appearance was at that time supposed 
calculated to prevent any notion of his being ill’ noted Horace Walpole.® 

The Hanoverian representative at St. James's in his regular dispatches to 
the Hanoverian privy council? first mentioned on 26 February that the king 
* had been indisposed a few days with a cold, for which he was blooded', 
but that he was recovering and that he had found him that day ‘quite 
sprightly’ (‘ganz munter’). On 5 March he reported home that there had 
been an unexpected return of fever and that he had therefore refrained from 
molesting the king with dispatches. On 19 March he reported full restor- 
ation and on 29 March he had an audience and found the king well but for a 
‘slight residual cough’. 


1 Brit. Mus., Stowe MS. 260 fos. 183, 185, 187; Stowe MS. 142 fo. 133. 
2 Additional Grenville Papers, p. 248. 

3 Grenville Papers, iii. 7. 

* Brit. Mus., Stowe MS. 261 fo. 3. 

* Walpole, Memoirs, ii. 62. 

® Hanover, Niedersachsisches Staatsarchiv, KG Cal. Br. 24 Nr. 106, 
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Further proof can be extracted from the examination on oath of the royal 
physicians by parliamentary committees. None of them had any inkling 
of previous breakdown before 1788. In January 1789 Willis was asked 
‘Does Dr. Willis consider His Majesty's Age as making a material Difference 
in the Chance of His Majesty's recovering or not recovering, after duly 
attending to all the Circumstances of His Majesty's Case which have fallen 
within his Observation, and come to his Knowledge?'. He answered 'I 
don't judge that the Age is of any Signification, unless the Patient has been 
afflicted before with the same Malady'.! Reynolds, the only physician who 
attended the king in all attacks, deposed before the parliamentary committee 
in December 1810 that the first attack occurred in 1788.? 

Furthermore, although none of the physicians who were called in 1788 had 
attended in 1765,? it is inconceivable that these senior Fellows of the Royal 
College of Physicians would not have heard from their colleagues or the 
royal family—not to mention ordinary gossip—had there been any sus- 
picion of previous derangement, especially since once it had become general 
knowledge in 1788 that the king was deranged, there was little reason to hide 
it. 

This also explains Baker's consternation, as appears from his diary, when 
on 22 October the king suddenly became delirious while under his sole care. 
Nor can there be much doubt that the opposition would have ferreted out a 
fact, even a rumour, of such grave import as previous derangement since it 
would have provided powerful ammunition for an immediate regency. 
That the opposition in fact knew nothing of it is obvious from Sheridan's 
speech in the House on 16 January 1789. In order to expose Willis as 
untrustworthy and a charlatan, he ridiculed his claim before the parliamen- 
tary committee that one dose of the physic he had given the king had cured 
*seven-and-twenty years of extreme study, abstinence, and labour’.* © 

Lastly there is preserved in the Queen's Council Papers the king's 
medical history drawn up in 1811 by the royal physicians as the basis for a 
consultation with three well-known ‘mad-doctors’, Thomas Monro, 
Samuel Foart Simmons and John Willis. It opens: ‘A person of strong 
constitution & regular habits, had been afflicted about the age of 50 and 
twice since with derangement of intellect accompanied by great nervous 
irritability.... In the latter part of October 1810, when he was in his 73rd 
year, he suffered a fourth attack of the same kind ...’. Surely by that time 
there could have been no possible reason for withholding in a confidential 
memorandum any detail of the king’s case which could provide the slen- 
derest clue to the nature and hence treatment of his illness. 

1C.5., xliv. 64. 

1H.C. 2, p. ro (1810-11). II, 18. 

? Dr. Richard Warren had been appointed physician in ordinary to George III in 
1763 in the room of his father-in-law Peter Shaw. There is no evidence however that 
he attended in 1765. 

‘The History and Proceedings of the Lords and Commons . . . with regard to the 


Regency (1789), p. 222. 
5Queen's Council Papers, Memorandum 4 Aug. 1811. 
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In summary, the evidence adduced above gives the lie to the statement 
that the king was deranged in 1765 and relegates it to the realm of legend. 
And yet the astonishing fact emerges that the physical symptoms were 
similar to those which appeared in later attacks. They were in fact symptoms 
of the same disorder in milder form. Such a course is characteristic of 
porphyria: in step-ladder fashion attacks are at first slight and confined to 
bodily disturbances and only later when they become severer do they 
involve the brain and so derange the mind. 


What difference does it make whether George III suffered from a mental 
or a physical illness ? What it meant at the time was set out by Burke when he 
gave a lurid account in parliament of what might be in store for the nation 
should the illness turn out to be ‘insanity’ and recovery only a ‘lucid 
interval’: ‘He drew a picture of the king’s supposed return, which he 
described as most happy, if really cured, but as horrible in the extreme, in its 
consequences, if a sudden relapse took place'.! Even today when much of 
the stigma has been removed from mental illness, there is palpable in what 
is written of George III a tone of rectitude and innuendo suggesting that if 
only his had been a stronger or more reasonable personality, he could by his 
own efforts have avoided a breakdown. ‘This rigid, scrupulous psycho- 
logical constitution was chiefly responsible for George’s attacks of mental 
disorder. Had he been able to delegate unpleasant tasks to his subordinates, 
leave difficult decisions for others to make, or adopt a “come what may” 
attitude and do the best he could with a problem, he would not have become 
insane'.? Linked with this moralizing and patronizing attitude one finds a 
strange lack of sympathy for him and his pitiful suffering, very different 
from what would be felt towards a patient with severe bodily disease. 

Moreover, the notion of mental illness and manic-depressive psychosis in 
particular opened the floodgates to speculation about the sort of person he 
must have been in order to break down. Textbook concepts of psycho- 
pathology were applied to him and a picture of conflicts, frustrations and 
unfulfilled desires was constructed on fashionable psychological theory, not 
onevidence. Historians seem almost to have vied with one another in a kind 
of free-for-all about his deficiencies and what caused him to fall ill. 

Comparison between earlier and modern biographies is revealing and 
shows how the ‘diagnosis’ of manic-depressive psychosis has all but 
dictated the current image of George III even in health. Not even Sir 
Lewis Namier who did so much to rectify historical views of the reign of this 
‘much maligned monarch’® could see his way out of accepting it. Indeed 
it would be worthy of a separate study to trace how psychiatric trends and 
fashions have influenced historians, not only in regard to George III. A few 
examples will illustrate this. Mr. Watson in the standard Oxford history of 

1 History and Proceedings of the Lords and Commons, p. 458. 

3 Guttmacher, America’s Last King, p. 259. 

*Sir L. Namier, ‘King George III: a Study in Personality’, in Crossroads of 
Power (1962), p. 139. 
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the reign writes: ‘He lacked the pliability and easy virtue of less highly 
strung people. When his obstinacy encountered an immovable obstacle, 
all his resources were at an end and the black humour claimed him . . . Mad- 
ness was but this mood in an extreme form'.! Pares explained ‘his mad- 
ness...as the breakdown of a too costly struggle to maintain . . . the reserve 
and equanimity imposed upon a hot temper and anxious nerves, to say 
nothing of his resolute fidelity to a hideous queen'.* One biographer 
declared that the king lived in a ‘a state of chronic though varying dis- 
equilibrium, with recurrent crises of extreme disorder, and ending in 
permanent lunacy'. Dr. Plumb described the king’s ‘intellectual and 
emotional structure’ as ‘fissured with weaknesses’ and brought his psycho- 
pathology up to date as it were by divining that ‘His attacks of madness took 
the form of a total flight from reality’ due to ‘the sexual strain of his marriage 
to so unattractive a woman as the Queen’*—by whom, it must be added, at 
the time of his first derangement in 1788 he had fifteen children, and in 1765, 
the date of the illness to which Dr. Plumb refers, he was, as has been shown, 
not deranged. 

It seems a common pitfall of this kind of interpretation that the mutterings 
of delirium are rated as breakthrough of unconscious fantasies which in turn 
reveal the hidden conflicts causing the illness—in other words the symptoms 
are mistaken for the cause. If, according to psychoanalytic theory this holds 
good for dreams, it cannot be applied to the random products of an intoxi- 
cated brain, just as no one would think of attributing an attack of pneumonia 
to what the patient said in his delirium. Yet this is exactly what Guttmacher 
and others did by singling out Lady Pembroke from among the many themes 
of George III’s ravings—which included reviewing troops, inaugurating 
orders, decorating absent and dead friends, and so on—to support their 
psychological theory: ‘From the nature of George III's utterances about 
Lady Pembroke during his illness [1788], it seems likely that psychosis 
resulted partly from his emotional relationship with her.... He could no 
longer stand the constant conflict between his rigid conscience and his 
psycho-sexual desires. Insanity appears to have been the only way out for 
him’.5 This line of ‘interpretation’ has been carried so far that psycho- 
logical reasons have been put forward for the non-existent derangement of 
1765. 

The effect of all this psychologising has been to distort George III's 
personality and stigmatize many of his sterling qualities as psychopathic 
and neurotic and likely to predispose to mental breakdown. This ‘super- 
conscientious type’ ® wished to be ‘all-powerful’ and in consequence ‘took 


1 f. S. Watson, The Reign of George III (Oxford, 1964), p. 5. 

*R. Pares, King George III and the Politicians (Oxford, 1963), p. 65. 
°C. E. Vulliamy, Royal George (1940), p. xo. 

^Plumb, pp. 139, 105. 

5Guttmacher, America’s Last King, p. 259. 

s Ibid., p. 189. 

? Ibid., p. xiv. 
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the job of kingship too seriously’ so that he ‘broke under the strain'.! R. A. 
Billington remarked recently that ‘scholars have relegated the old image of 
George III as an ambitious tyrant to the historical ash-can'.? Where the 
king might be praised as cautious and deliberate, he is blamed for indecision 
characteristic of an obsessional-compulsive make-up; and is called morbidly 
stubborn and inflexible when he might be thought steadfast and principled. 
Moreover, being indecisive and obstinate would seem irreconcilable 
qualities. 

One might apply to the theory of frustration and conflict leading to his 
breakdowns the scientific test of e contrario. How is it to be explained that 
George III's greatest single disaster, the loss of the American Colonies and 
the long struggle leading up to it, produced no flicker of derangement ? 
And why could no precipitating psychological reason be offered for his first 
‘and severest derangement in 1788 when the political situation was also 
perhaps the calmest and happiest of his reign ? 

If modern psychologically orientated history demands that illness be 
taken into account when assessing historical figures, then all that can be 
said about George III on the medical facts is that before and after major 
attacks and during minor attacks which may have passed unrecognized, he 
was irritable and hurried in manner and speech. Beyond this, his illness 
allows of no legitimate inference about his actions or his personality in 
health. 

Ipa MACALPINE AND RICHARD HUNTER 


1 Jbid., p. xv. 
IR. A. Billington, The Historian s Contribution to Anglo-American Misunderstand- 
ing (1966), p. 47. 


'The Canadian Treaty Negotiations With France: 
a Study in Imperial Relations 1878—83 


WHEN Sir Charles Tupper, Canada’s second high commissioner to London, 
finally concluded a commercial treaty with France in 1893 it marked the 
culmination of a lengthy period of complicated and often disputatious 
negotiation. During this period the problems and difficulties inherent in 
treaty arrangements initiated by a self-governing colony which was also a 
subordinate member of the Empire became readily apparent. Not only did 
Canada have to consider the commercial interests of the foreign power with 
whom a trade agreement was sought but the susceptibilities and interests of 
the United Kingdom had to be weighed in the balance. The approval of the 
mother country for any treaty was required before an exchange of rati- 
fications could take place. This approval could only be obtained with the 
clear understanding that Canada would not offer tariff preference and 
discriminate against either the Empire or a large number of foreign countries. 

During the late Victorian era the United Kingdom was obliged to grant 
many powers as favourable a market in her colonies as was enjoyed by any 
nation. Thus, if Canada granted France preference, a number of European 
and other powers could demand the same privileges as a result of most- 
favoured-nation agreements concluded with London.! Uppermost in 
imperial minds was the fear that Canada might insist on making unilateral 
tariff concessions to Paris regardless of Britain's international obligations 
or would press her case more vigorously to be relieved of the confining net- 
work of British treaties. In either case, Canadian ambition could create 
embarrassment for the mother country's commercial interests, particularly 
in Europe. It is in the light of these restrictions that the negotiations com- 
menced in 1878 must be assessed. 

The negotiating team comprised Sir Alexander Galt, Canada’s first 
finance minister following Confederation in 1867 and Colonel H. Bernard, 
a long-time public servant. Their arrival in London and Paris late in 1878 
highlighted the rapidly expanding conflict between colonial determination 
to develop an independent commercial policy and the imperial government’s 
equal determination to hew to the old established order of non-discrimin- 
ation. The seeds of discord, however, between dependency and metropolis 
bad been sown at an earlier date. 

1 According to the Foreign Office in 1879, the United Kingdom was obliged to 
grant most-favoured-nation treatment in her colonies to the following powers: 
the Argentine Confederation, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bolivia, Chile, Columbia, 
Ecuador, Germany, Greece, Italy, Morocco, Nicaragua, Peru, Portugal, Russia, 
Sweden & Norway, Switzerland and Turkey. See Foreign Office to Colonial 


Office, draft, 22 Feb. 1879, Public Record Office, F.O. 72/1559, Original corre- 
spondence, Madrid & London. 
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Prior to his French mission Galt, though describing himself as ‘a Free 
"Trader theoretically', had argued that Canada must develop fiscal policies 
‘sound to the circumstances of the country’. Looking back on his experience 
with the Canadian tariff of 1859 which was protectionist and had discrimi- 
nated in favour of American products, he stated that Canada required a 
system of ‘Modified Free Trade’! This was merely a polite way of express- 
ing his growing support of discrimination for he added that in the application 
of tariffs parliament had to consider ‘the interests of Canada... first'.? 
Sentiments of this nature did not sit well with the guardian of British trade, 
the Foreign Office. There, the point was made that the imperial govern- 
ment would not ‘admit any . . . claim’ by Ottawa to be relieved of the treaty 
restrictions on fiscal policy. Further, Canadians were behaving in a 'rather 
strong manner 'bysuggesting that London should modify free trade practices 
merely to ‘carry out their wishes’.? From the very beginning the Canadian 
quest for additional markets was prejudged by an impending clash not only 
between mother country and dependency but between Galt and the imperial 
representatives through whom he would negotiate a French agreement. 

According to Galt, Canada and France had come to an informal under- 
standing in 1862 when he reached agreement with the French consul-general 
in Canada, Baron Boileau, that Canadian-built shipping, sawn woods and 
other articles would enjoy preference under the French tariff. For her part 
Canada had conceded tariff reductions on French wines specifically and on 
manufactured goods generally. In the same year the United Kingdom had 
concluded a commercial treaty with France and though Canada did not 
become a formal partner to this agreement, over the succeeding ten years 
Canadian-built shipping had been admitted to French registry on the same 
footing as British vessels under a ‘liberal interpretation of the tariff by the 
Government of France’. This gesture of generosity had been considerably 
tempered in 1873 during the administration of Adolphe Thiers when 
Canadian shipping was subjected to the full rate of forty francs per ton 
instead of the original rate of two francs provided in the Anglo-French 
agreement. Galt pointed out that for revenue needs, and he might as well 


1On 13 Aug. 1859, the Colonial Secretary, the duke of Newcastle, gave imperial 
approval to the Canadian tariff describing it as ‘a fiscal expedient’ though ‘an 
impolitic one’. The use of this as a precedent by Canada to establish differential 
tariffs was rejected later by the Colonial Office when it ruled: ‘The question dis- 
cussed in 1859 was not of treaties at all nor even one of a preferential tariff. The 
tariff under discussion placed heavy duties on articles which were mainly imported 
from the U.K. and lighter duties or none at all on articles coming mainly from the 
U.S. but the duty on any particular article was the same whatever its origins may be’. 
See minutes by John Anderson, 25 May 1897, P.R.O., C.O. 42/847, Canada, 
Original correspondence. 

3 Galt to J. Farrar, Montreal, 3 Sept. 1875, Ottawa, Public Archives of Canada 
(P.A.C.), Galt Papers, VIII. 

*See minutes by Sir Julian Pauncefote, permanent Under-Secretary to the 
Foreign Office, undated, on Colonial Office to Foreign Office of 12 Nov. 1881, 
P.R.O., F.O. 83/700, Original correspondence with the Colonial Office and other 
departments on general topics. . 
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have said for purposes of retaliation, Canada had increased the rate on French 
wines very sharply in 1874. 

Galt noted that over the period 1860—1 to 1873-4, Franco-Canadian trade 
had expanded steadily but that the imposition of duties by both countries 
following the latter date had rendered their commerce ‘quite inconsider- 
able’. Turning to the recently concluded exhibition in Paris, he argued that 
France stood in need of Canadian agricultural implements and shipping 
while Canada offered an excellent market for French wines. With the 
background thus established, he outlined his proposals. Canada would 
grant French wines the same rates as those applied by the United Kingdom 
while French manufacturers generally would not be charged higher duties 
than those levied on similar items originating in the United Kingdom. In 
return, Canada requested that her shipping once more be placed on the same 
scale as British shipping and that the French general tariff be revised to 
permit the entry of many Canadian products then excluded by the differ- 
ential duties in effect. 

Upon his arrival in London Galt initially found the Foreign Office more 
than willing to expedite his business in Paris and described this department 
as being in ‘a most gracious mood’. The Foreign Office together with the 
Colonial Office were anxious to see him succeed in Paris? while the per- 
manent Under-Secretary in the former department, Lord Tenterden, had 
assured Galt of his support in promoting the Canadian proposals.* The 
only suggestion of possible trouble was the warning that the French were 
‘red hot’ when it came to protecting their merchant marine.* Prior to Galt's 
departure for Paris, the Foreign Office prepared his credentials and for- 
warded the necessary instructions to the ambassador, Lord Lyons, through 
whom the Canadians would work in their communications with the French 
government. 

Galt's first days in Paris were hardly an augury for success. Having 
reached the French capital on 12 December 1878, he found that Lord 
Lyons was quite unprepared to commence the discussions with the French 
and was told brusquely ‘You will do nothing here now’. At a subsequent 
meeting, two days later, the ambassador informed Galt that the French 
Foreign Minister, Geoffrey Waddington, regretted that he could not meet 
the Canadians due to urgent business. On 17 December Lyons refused to 
endorse Canada's proposals on the grounds that his instructions did not 
permit him to do so and also because he doubted that the imperial govern- 
ment would sanction them. He suggested that Galt present the proposals 
himself and agreed on these terms to arrange an interview with the French 
administration. 


1Memorandum submitted by Galt to Lord Lyons, British ambassador, Paris, 
17 Dec. 1878, P.R.O., F.O. 27/2343, Original correspondence, London & Paris. 

* Galt to Macdonald, Private, London, 3 Dec. 1878, P.A.C., Macdonald Papers, 
Vol. 216. 

* Galt to Macdonald, London, 30 Nov. 1878, ibid. 

* Galt to Macdonald, Private, London, 3 Dec. 1878, ibid. 
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According to Galt, his experiences in Paris had made his position ‘exceed- 
ingly embarrassing’. He had been placed in official contact with the 
ambassador who refused to take any action in the matter. Further, he had 
been treated with ‘marked discourtesy' by Lyons, the latter having failed 
for a full week to accord him ‘the usual conventional courtesies’. This, to 
Galt, meant that Lyons had neither recognized him as the Canadian com- 
missioner nor had he invited him to dinner. This neglect of protocol and 
lack of consideration on the ambassador's part had created a ‘serious injury’ 
particularly *with people like the French' who placed so much stock in the 
diplomatic conventions. In a more serious vein, Galt deprecated Canada's 
anomalous position within the Empire. Canada was not obliged to come 
under the terms of commercial treaties concluded by Britain because she 
controlled her own customs and excise though she was obviously bound by 
those negotiated at an earlier date. On the other side of the coin, Ottawa did 
not have the power to negotiate her own internationalagreements. Evincing 
a marked degree of nationalism and petulance, Galt described this position 
as ‘intolerable’ for a country which was the ‘fourth if not the third maritime 
nation in the world '.! 

Faced with official obstruction in Paris, Galt took his case directly to the 
Foreign Office which had, after all, accredited his mission and instructed 
Lyons to commence the negotiations. He submitted what can only be 
described as a strong note to T'enterden though he observed the diplomatic 
niceties in its phraseology. He explained that Lyons had been unable to 
arrange an interview with the French 'owing to the pressure of public 
business’ and had suggested that he should himself undertake the approach. 
Stating that the ambassador was 'in error' in suggesting that he meet with 
the French alone, Galt noted that all the details in the Canadian memoran- 
dum had been ‘fully discussed’ at the Foreign Office prior to his departure 
and that he had assumed that the proposals had been viewed ‘favourably’ by 
the imperial government. Turning to Lyons, Galt stated that unless the 
ambassador gave his 'distinct approval' it would 'greatly weaken' the 
Canadian position in Paris as implying that London was not willing to 
support Canada's quest for a treaty. Galt's concluding remarks can only be 
interpreted as a rebuke to the ambassador. He called upon Tenterden to 
‘remove from Lord Lyons’ mind the doubt now existing as to the extent of 
support he may afford myself and Colonel Bernard '.? 

In his criticism of imperial administrators Galt did not overlook his major 
nemesis, Lord Lyons. Pointing out that the Canadian parliament would 
meet in February and would want to know the details of the negotiations, he 
expressed himself as 'very uneasy' at the ambassador's 'difficulty' in 
arranging a meeting with the French. He enclosed his memorandum 
incorporating the basic Canadian proposals for a treaty. He also presented 
Lyons with what was tantamount to an ultimatum. Stating that the 
absence of the ambassador’s ‘cordial support’ would ‘sensibly diminish’ his 


1Galt to Macdonald, Paris, 18 Dec. 1878, ibid. 
? Galt to Tenterden, Paris, 17 Dec. 1878, P.R.O., F.O. 27/2343. 
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chances of success in Paris, Galt suggested that until the imperial govern- 
ment made itself perfectly clear on the subject of Franco-Canadian trade, 
Lyons might just as well postpone any meeting with Waddington.* 

Justified though he may have been in his ire, Galt was obviously deter- 
mined to chart his own course and thus he overlooked or at best put aside a 
consideration of the subordinate position he occupied. The imperial 
government was shortly to be involved in considering a Canadian request 
that Ottawa be represented in London by a high commissioner, one of whose 
tasks would be to expedite commercial negotiations with foreign powers. In 
this connexion the Foreign Secretary, Lord Salisbury, subsequently ruled 
that ‘no diplomatic status either here or in foreign countries will be accorded 
to a Canadian representative'.? This conclusion certainly emphasizes the 
role Galt played in Paris. 

From the British point of view, the Canadian mission to Paris could 
hardly have come at a worse time. Lyons had successfully presided in 1873 
over a renewal of the famous Anglo-French treaty of 1860. This treaty, 
which primarily provided for a reduction of duty on French wines and 
brandies and an exemption of British shipping from differential flag duties, 
was, during the very period when Galt was in Paris, constantly in jeopardy 
due to a French notice of termination given in late 1878. Obviously, Lyons 
was more preoccupied with obtaining an extension of the treaty than he was 
with pressing the Canadian case, particularly when Galt’s proposals 
paralleled the mother country's concessions. Indeed, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, Sir Stafford Northcote, referred specifically to the pressure being 
brought on the government by many chambers of commerce to have the 
treaty continued in force.? 

It should also be borne in mind that to diplomats such as Lyons and 
Tenterden, Galt must have appeared a novice in the realm of diplomacy in 
addition to the obvious fact that there had been little precedent in the second 
Empire for colonial participation in foreign negotiations. Tenterden, for 
example, had served as assistant Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs from 
1871 to 1873 and as permanent Under-Secretary down to his death in 1882. 
For his part, Lyons had enjoyed a diplomatic career beginning in 1839 and 
from that date he had held such responsible posts as minister to Washington 
during the Civil War and ambassador to Constantinople. With credentials 
of this nature, coupled with a natural concern to protect British trade from 
the vicissitudes of a French tariff, it is perhaps understandable why these 
imperial emissaries accorded Galt only a modicum of support and cordiality. 

Galt's protest evoked both sympathy and annoyance in Whitehall. 
Tenterden replied almost immediately, explaining that ‘foreigners’ were not 
as ‘expeditious’ as they might be in negotiating and he suggested that 
Waddington had only delayed the meeting in order to have a full discussion 
with his cabinet colleagues. In a more critical vein the Under-Secretary 

1 Galt to Lyons, copy, Paris, 17 Dec. 1878, P.R.O., F.O. 27/2343. 


3 Salisbury's minutes of 8 Sept. 1879, P.R.O., F.O. 83/610. 
?Hansard, Parl. Debates, 3rd ser., ccxliv (1879), cols. 1861—2. 
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lectured Galt, albeit politely, on the subtleties of diplomacy and of his 
subordinate status in Paris. He was advised that the Foreign Office wanted 
him to discuss trade and commercial matters on an informal basis only. 
Following these preliminaries, Lyons would then open the conversations for 
a formal agreement. As a final reprimand, Tenterden emphasized that the 
Foreign Office was not 'affected with the red tape complaint' and that the 
memorandum the Canadians intended to use as the basis for their pro- 
posals, though ‘in name a memorandum’, was actually a ‘regular official 
note’. If used ‘at this early stage’, it could well commit Canada to ‘details 
prematurely’.1 Stripped of its politeness, Tenterden’s despatch enunciated 
imperial policy quite clearly. Lyons was in charge of the negotiations and 
Galt and Bernard were in Paris in order to assist the former in a purely 
consultative capacity. 

` Galt appears to have either overlooked or ignored the rebukes tendered by 
the Foreign Office. He reported to Sir John Macdonald that his approach to 
that department had had a ‘wonderful effect’ and that he had received ‘a very 
friendly letter’ from Tenterden expressing regret at the delay in the negoti- 
ations and giving him some hints as to how the French administration should 
be approached. Where his relations with Lyons were concerned, Galt 
appears to have overcome his earlier misgivings. On 19 December the 
ambassador had written ‘an affectionate note’ asking him to dine and noting 
that an interview had been arranged for the same day with the minister of 
commerce, Tisperance de Bort. This meeting appears to have been 
successful as de Bort promised to place the Canadian offer before the 
cabinet, a development that encouraged Galt to feel that an agreement 
would be reached.? Looking to Ottawa, he expressed the hope that his 
endeavours would succeed, as an expanded French market for Canadian 
shipping promised ‘employment ... to thousands of destitute woodsmen 
in Quebec & S. John ".? 

At the next meeting with the French, Galt was informed that though the 
Canadian proposals were satisfactory, the cabinet was reluctant to submit 
them to the Chambers immediately as a new tariff was presently being con- 
sidered and it would be 'improper' for the ministry to recommend any 
changes at that stage. A hint of trouble was given by de Bort who pointed out 
that ‘private interests’ had placed before the Chambers a recommendation 
looking to the provision of bounties for French-built ships. Despite this less 
than sanguine prospect, Galt and his French counterparts agrecd that 
Canada would recommend to parliament a reduction of the duty on wines to 
one shilling per gallon on wines of twenty-six degrees of strength and not 
exceeding the English duty then in effect on all wines over that strength. 
The French government, for its part, would recommend that duties on 


1Tenterden to Galt, Private, London, 18 Dec. 1878, P.R.O., F.O. 27/2343. 

1 Galt to Macdonald, Private, Paris, 20 Dec. 1878, P.A.C., Macdonald Papers, 
Vol. 216. In the.same letter Galt praised the services of Bernard as his assistant and 
speculated about his success if he ‘had George Brown as a colleague!!’. 

3 Galt to his wife, Paris, 20 Dec. 1878, P.A.C., Galt Papers, VIII. 
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Canadian shipping, whether of wood, wood and iron or iron, would be 
reduced to two francs per ton.! 

The procedure for bringing the agreement into effect involved initially an 
exchange of diplomatic notes setting forth the terms between the French 
government and Lyons. The notes would pledge the Canadian and French 
governments to recommend the agreement to their respective legislatures. 
In the event that the Chambers had not completed their study of the new 
tariff by 1 May, de Bort promised that the government would bring the 
understanding into effect by means of an executive order. With these details 
completed, Galt allowed himself an expression of optimism. He cited Lyons 
as having been most helpful and as suggesting that the mission would 
succeed. He described the promised exchange of notes as being 'in effect a 
treaty': though not as formal as those concluded by Britain, it was binding 
upon the two governments. With this in mind he stated that its adoption 
by the Chambers was assured. He even suggested that Canadian ship- 
builders in Quebec and Saint John should be prepared to take immediate 
advantage of the French market as soon as the agreement came into effect.? 

A little more than a week following his discussions with the French, Galt 
learned that whatever hopes he had entertained were misplaced. He was 
informed that with the immediate expiration of the Franco-Austrian com- 
mercial treaty, the duty of two francs per ton would cease to apply to the 
shipping of any nation and would be replaced on 1 January 1879 by an assess- 
ment of twenty francs on vessels and ten francs on wooden barques.? 

The discussions with France had revealed all too clearly Canada's inferior 
negotiating role. In the first instance, Galt had been effectively prevented 
by the Foreign Office from making concrete proposals upon which a treaty 
might have been based. His approach to the French government had merely 
been exploratory and probing and it was well understood in London that 
Lyons would act as the major spokesman. Galt himself was aware of the 
disadvantages under which he laboured. A few days following the cancel- 
lation of the Austrian agreement, he admitted that his mission was having 
‘ups and downs’ and that at the immediate moment ‘the latter’ predomi- 
nated. Reflecting upon what seemed complete failure at the time and the 
implications it had for his Madrid visit, the Canadian envoy vented his 
spleen against the imperial administration. He complained that Canada 
was not only prevented from considering her own interests in approaching 
foreign governments but also had to initiate each approach ' without making 
trouble for the British Gov't', He suggested that this situation could not 
continue and would certainly be changed if Canada's subordinate position 
‘were understood by the Colonists generally '.* 

Though the French government's decision appeared to doom to failure 
further attempts to negotiate a successful agreement, particularly as 


1Lyons to the Foreign Office, No. 353, Paris, 24 Dec. 1878, P.R.O., F.O. 27/2343. 
: *Galt to Macdonald, Paris, 25 Dec. 1878, P.A.C., Macdonald Papers, Vol. 216. 

* Lyons to the Foreign Office, telegram, Paris, 30 Dec. 1878, P.R.O., F.O. 27/2343. 

‘Galt to his wife, Paris, 6 Jan. 1879, P.A.C., Galt Papers, VIII. 
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Canadian shipping would loom large in any discussions, Galt persisted in his 
quest. Early in the new year he contacted Lyons from Madrid suggesting 
that the benefits of a bill recently introduced to the Chamber of Deputies be 
extended to Canada. 'The bill in question provided for the reduction of 
certain customs duties to the level at which they had stood before the term- 
ination of the Austrian treaty. 

Basically, Galt's suggestion meant that Canada would be admitted to the 
status of most-favoured-nation under the provisions of the French legis- 
lation. To support his proposal, he argued that France's increase of duty on 
Canadian shipping in 1873 followed by Canada's increase on French wines 
the following year ‘had been disastrous to the trade of both countries’. At the 
initial meeting of 10 February 1879, Waddington suggested that any agree- 
ment between the two countries should not be incorporated in a signed 
document binding upon the Canadian government but rather that an 
exchange of notes should take place between himself and Lyons acting for 
the United Kingdom. 'l'hese preliminary probings did not bode well for 
Galt. Lyons expressed considerable doubt whether the imperial govern- 
ment should assume responsibility for ensuring that Canada fulfilled her 
part of any bargain that might bereached.! This fear was reciprocated by the 
Foreign Office where the point was made that there was no good reason why 
the United Kingdom 'should take part in the proposed bargain between 
Canada and France '.? 

The attitude of the Foreign Office is difficult to explain. Under the terms 
of Galt's mission, and Tenterden had made this perfectly clear, in any agree- 
ment that might be negotiated and ultimately concluded the British 
ambassador was the primary negotiator. In this capacity he would most 
certainly give imperial approval to the proceedings or withhold it. On the 
other hand, the expressed reluctance of the Office to be a party to a Franco- 
Canadian understanding suggested an unwillingness to commit the United 
Kingdom to a responsible role. Quite probably the official policy was to 
assert the mother country's primacy in the negotiations and to make certain 
that Canada did not offer France differential duties while at the same time 
recognizing an inability to force Ottawa to fulfill completely the conditions of 
any bargain reached. At all events, these hesitations were not designed to 
make Galt’s role easier. 

By 14 February Lyons reported that the French cabinet had decided to 
recommend Canada’s inclusion among those countries to whom reduced 
tariffs might apply. This decision was based on the assumption that the 
Chamber of Deputies would approve the bill calling for the restoration of 


1Lyons to the Foreign Office, No. 75, Paris, 11 Feb. 1879, P.R.O., F.O. 27/2404. 
Galt attempted to point out that France was suffering more in terms of a trade 
deficit as a result of the high tariffs both countries had established. He noted that 
over the period 1874—7 Canadian imports from France bad declined by $891,768 
while exports had increased by $52,118. According to him this meant a total trade 
decrease of $839,650 between the two countries ‘wholly in exports of France’, 

2 See minutes by J. Ferguson of 12 Feb. 1879, ibid. 
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certain duties to the levelsin effect prior to the lapse of the Austrian treaty. 
This development, encouraging ‘though it was on the surface, was not 
viewed in any sanguine light by Galt. He stated that the legislation was 
designed to give Canada most-favoured-nation status ‘as a dependency of 
Great Britain’ but would ‘very likely fail’ as Canadian goals counted for very 
little with London at a time when all French treaties with Britain, Italy, 
Austria and other powers were ‘at sea ".! 

Galt's pessimistic assessment proved accurate. No sooner had a proposal 
been made that a clause be added to the bill to include Canada, than strong 
opposition made itself apparent in the French Chamber. According to 
Lyons, even the minister of commerce felt that extending the benefits to 
Canada would be ‘illogical, inappropriate and not in harmony’ with the 
general scope of the legislation.? What had happened to the negotiations 
was obvious. They had never really commenced for the simple reason that 
France was not serious in pursuing the possibility of a trade agreement at 
this period. Waddington as much as admitted that this was the case when he 
informed Lyons that the insertion of a clause for the particular benefit of 
Canada would place the entire tariff bill in jeopardy. The French govern- 
ment was not prepared to risk the rejection of its legislation on this score. 
The Foreign Minister laid considerable emphasis on the fact that French 
trade with Europe and the United Kingdom was of the utmost importance, 
the implication being that the trickle of commerce with Canada was highly 
insignificant.? 

In the light of French reluctance to do more than go through the motions 
of negotiating, the possibility of an agreement was probably remote at best. 
However, it seems reasonable to suggest that the imperial authorities were 
not in favour of pressing the Canadian case for fear that genuine discussions 
might imperil the United Kingdom's supremacy in the negotiations and 
because they might well open the door to an offer by Canada of tariff prefer- 
ence. Further, itis no exaggeration to say that the Foreign Office was hardly 
impressed with Canadian finesse in diplomacy. This attitude came to light 
when Ottawa formally requested the Colonial Office for permission to 
publish all the correspondence connected with the abortive negotiations. 
Lyons advised that Galt’s ‘huffy’ letter of 17 December 1878 to Tenterden 
should not be published. According to Lyons, Galt had criticized the 
Foreign Office’s instructions to him as ‘insufficient’ and had said that he, 
the ambassador, had ‘misinterpreted’ them. Further, he recommended 
that a private note he had received from Galt on the occasion of the French 
decision not to include Canada in the new tariff bill go unpublished as it 
contained ‘some rather severe strictures on the French government which 
were certainly not intended . . . to meet their eyes’.4 


1 Galt to Macdonald, Paris, 11 Feb. 1879, P.A.C., Macdonald Papers, Vol. 216. 

* Lyons to the Foreign Office, No. 160, Paris, 21 Feb. 1879, P.R.O., F.O. 27/2404. 

? Lyons to the Foreign Office, Paris, 20 Feb. 1879, ibid. 

“Lyons to the Foreign Office, No. 194, Secret and Private, copy, Paris, x1 May 
1879, enclosed in Foreign Office to Colonial Office, 13 May 1879, P.R.O., C.O. 42/758. 
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The next occasion when Canada sought. an agreement with France, at 
least indirectly, occurred in the early sumrner"of 1879 and just a few weeks 
following the collapse of the earlier negotiations. As the commercial agree- 
ment between the United Kingdom and' France had also lapsed with 
the expiration of the Franco-Austrian treaty, Ottawa requested that when 
the mother country formally opened discussions for a new treaty Canada 
should be represented by an official observer. The Canadian request must be 
viewed in the light of the United Kingdom's commercial interests at the 
time. The mother country had been officially informed at the end of 1878 
that her treaty with France would expire on 1 January 1880.! 

Clearly, the French decision created concern at Whitehall. From Paris, 
Lyons reported that he had personally denounced France's behaviour as 
leading to a ‘war of Tariffs and to substitute for the tranquillity and certainty 
which prevailed under the Treaties a sort of commercial armed truce’.? At 
the Foreign Office, Salisbury expressed the fear that Anglo-French trade was 
‘so great’ that ‘serious injury’ would arise if a new treaty could not be 
negotiated. With an eye to British industry, he emphasized that business 
orders were placed months in advance of delivery and in order to avoid 
“uncertainty as to future Tariff arrangements’ swift action had to be taken 
to reach an agreement with Paris. Due to British pressure, the French 
administration eventually agreed to a six months’ postponement of the 
termination of the treaty during which period it was hoped that a new 
agreement might be reached. 

With the change of government in the United Kingdom i in 1880, the 
new Liberal ministry insisted that any alteration in the status quo between 
the two countries in terms of trade must only mean ‘a reduction of duties 
on the principal products of English industry. . .'.* The implication here 
was quite obvious. The imperial government was extremely concerned that 
British products should secure as advantageous a position as possible in the 
French market. The Canadian quest for an equally accessible market would 
have to take second place to overall United Kingdom interests in any 
negotiations that might ensue. 

The Canadian request to be represented at the Anglo-French conver- 
sations fell therefore upon deaf ears at the Foreign Office. This citadel of 
free trade demonstrated a marked hostility to the obviously protectionist 
colony. According to the Foreign Secretary, there was a ‘great divergence’ 
of outlook on financial policy between Canada and the United Kingdom. 
For this reason, among others, Salisbury turned down the Canadian 


1Comte de Montebello [ambassador to London] to Salisbury, No. 1, London, 
31 Dec. 1878, Correspondence respecting the denunciation of the treaties of commerce 
between Great Britain and France. [C. 2208]. H.C. (1878-9). LXVII, 175. 

2 Lyons to Salisbury, No. 3, Paris, 3 Jan. 1879, ibid. 

3 Salisbury to Lyons, No. 7, London, 8 Jan. 1879, ibid. 

*Granville to Léon Say, London, 8 June 1880, Correspondence . . . respecting the 
renewal, with modifications, of the existing Treaties of Commerce between Great Britain 
and France. [C. 2575]. H.C. (1880). LXXVIII, 329. 
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request.! It has been well said that during the period under review the 

Foreign Office proved itself 'extremely reluctant' to allow Canadian 

representatives a voice in the negotiation of commercial treaties except under 
‘narrowly defined conditions '.? 

"Though the Colonial Office, on occasion, treated Canadian demands more 
realistically, being aware of Ottawa's treaty-making aspirations and resent- . 
ment over imperial policy, it nonetheless stood opposed to any marked 
enhancement of colonial power. John Bramston, an assistant Under- 
Secretary, knew full well that Canada wanted Galt to enjoy a more exalted 
status in Paris in order ‘to prompt the English negotiation upon Canadian 
questions’ and to act on an equal plane with Lyons.? Sir Robert Herbert, 
the permanent Under-Secretary, as vigilant a guardian of British interests as 
his Foreign Office colleagues, ruled that ‘it was not thought desirable to 
appoint a Canadian Commissioner to take part in the negotiation’, Headded 
that the imperial government would accept ‘a person enjoying the con- 
fidence' of the Macdonald administration and would be 'happy to give 
attention to his representations’.* In polite official language, the Under- 
Secretary was underscoring Galt's limited role in the negotiations and the 
fact that British trade interests took precedence. His assessment of Anglo- 
French commerce was based on firm grounds. 

During the very period that Galt was in Paris, United Kingdom exports to 
France were almost triple the export flow to Canada. For 1878 and 1879, 
excluding Algeria and the French colonies, exports to France were valued at 
£14,824,885 and {14,988,857 respectively. For the same two years, 
exports to Canada, excluding Newfoundland and the Labrador Coast, 
totalled £5,926,908 and £5,040,324.° In the light of these trade figures the 
unyielding stand of Whitehall becomes more comprehensible. 

Apart from London's unwillingness to promote Canada's negotiating 
powers, there remained the fact that these powers were still further restricted 
by an inability to grant France tariff preference. Thus, during an analysis of 
the Canadian discussions with Spain, the Colonial Secretary in 1882, Lord 
Kimberley, reminded his department that Galt had promised the imperial 
government that ‘with respect to the French negotiations’ Canada had no 
intention of giving France ‘any advantages over English trade'.9 This 
departmental statement of policy had been publicly confirmed in 1879 by the 
Colonial Secretary at that date, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Replying to that 
staunch apostle of free trade John Bright, who had raised the possibility that 
Ottawa might enact differential duties, Hicks-Beach pointed out that 


1Foreign Office to Colonial Office, 3 June 1879, P.R.O., C.O. 42/758. 

* D. M. L. Farr, Canada and the Colonial Office 1867-87 (Toronto, 1955), pp. 
226-7. 

3 Minutes of 5 June 1879, P.R.O., C.O. 42/758. 

* Minutes of 7 June 1879, ibid. 

5See Table No. 5, ‘Value of Total Exports of the Produce of the United Kingdom 
to each Foreign Country and British Possession’, in Annual Statement of the Trade of 
the United Kingdom for ...1879. [C. 2597] pp. 6-7. H.C. (1880), LXXI, 14-15. 

* Minutes of 22 Jan. 1882, P.R.O., C.O. 42/769. 
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Canadian fiscal policy rested with the Dominion parliament ' subject to Treaty 
obligations’. What the Colonial Secretary was stating cryptically was that 
Britain’s trade treaties with Belgium and Germany of 1862 and 1865 
respectively, and their extension to all other countries enjoying most- 
favoured-nation treatment, effectively thwarted any Canadian offer of 
tariff preference to the mother country or to any foreign power on a uni- 
lateral basis. Hicks-Beach was also reflecting his own aversion to fiscal 
policies that smacked of preference and departed from the script of free 
trade, an aversion he displayed throughout his political career. A full 
generation later, while chancellor of the exchequer, he bluntly informed the 
house of commons that it was ‘not the policy of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment... to impose duties against foreign nations '.3 

Galt’s elevation to the post of high commissioner in 1880 was designed to 
‘expand Canada’s treaty-making role and also to obtain exemption from the 
provisions of the imperial treaties weighing so heavily on Ottawa's bargain- 
ing powers with foreign nations. To a very considerable extent, Galt’s 
status in London under the new scheme of things had been prejudged. 
Prior to Galt's assumption of office, Hicks-Beach cast cold water on 
Canadian aspirations. He pointed out that Canada could not make treaties 
by herself and still continue to enjoy the advantages of imperial assistance in 
such negotiations as a member of the Empire. He insisted that if Canada 
wished to remain in the Empire and avail herself of Whitehall's services, 
then she must ‘submit to our decisions’ and accept the means by which 
London presented her ‘interests’ to foreign powers.? A few days before his 
resignation as Colonial Secretary, following the defeat of the Conservative 
administration in 1880, Hicks-Beach once more reiterated imperial control 
of all treaty-making Canada might wish to initiate and he rejected one of 
Galt’s more obvious complaints that the Foreign Office had not seen fit to 
promote Canadian interests in the discussions with the French. According 
to the Colonial Secretary, Canada had no right to complain that France 
levied an assessment of forty francs per ton on her shipping as Ottawa had 
never been prepared to make ‘as great commercial concessions’ to Paris as 
London had. In his opinion the ‘protectionist’ colony was not sufficiently 
* free-trading as to be at least ready to give a quid pro quo’.* Thus spoke the 
voice of free trade! 

Y Hansard, Parl. Debates, 3rd ser., ccxliv (1879), cols. 1312-13. Italics the author's. 

3 Tbid., 4th ser., ccix (1902), col. 168. 

3Hicks-Beach to Lord Lorne [Canadian governor-general], Private, Sherborne 
Park, near Northleach, 17 Dec. 1879, P.A.C., Lorne Papers, I. 

*Extract from a private letter of Hicks-Beach, addressee unidentified, Baden- 
Baden, Germany, xo Apr. 1880, P.A.C., Macdonald Papers, Vol. 217. In corre- 
spondence with Lord Lorne prior to this date, Hicks-Beach advised that the high 
commissioner might be ‘usefully engaged in assisting Her Majesty’s representatives 
abroad’, thus reiterating Galt’s subordinate role. In marginalia on this despatch 
Macdonald protested that ‘the Canadian Commissioner should not only assist Her 
Majesty’s representative but should through him and by him be put in personal 
communication with Foreign Governments’. See Hicks-Beach to Lorne, Secret, 
copy, London, 1 Nov. 1879, ibid., Vol. 216. i 
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The final important development in Franco-Canadian negotiations 
occurred during Galt's remaining months in London as high commissioner. 
On 4 July 1881, Sir Charles Dilke, parliamentary Under-Secretary to the 
Foreign Office, admitted that the French consul-general at Quebec, M. 
Lefaivre, had approached Canada's Minister of Public Works, Hector 
Langevin, with a view to encouraging Ottawa to join in the discussions 
then opening in Paris between Britain and France for a new commercial 
agreement. Dilke stated that the consul’s approach had been ‘irregular’ and 
that Ottawa had quite correctly rejected the offer pointing out that Canada's 
views on the matter could only be made through the imperial government.! 
Galt, who had been earlier apprised of the offer, advised Macdonald that 
such behaviour was bound to give ‘offence’ in London and he suggested 
that the consul be told that negotiations between France and Canada could 
only take place through ‘the Imperial Foreign Office’. Though he was 
obviously recognizing his restricted treaty-making role, Galt was also 
anxious to avoid becoming involved in any British failure in the negotiations. 
As he assessed the situation, Canada really had nothing to gain from ‘hasty 
action’ and should be wary of committing herself by ‘a special arrangement 
with France’ as a result of being associated with the British discussions.” 

Within parliament concern at the shackles impeding the treaty negoti- 
ations soon became apparent. In a debate on the topic, the leader of the 
Liberal Opposition, Edward Blake, expressed the opinion that Canadian 
interests were considered ‘trifles’ by Britain and were treated as such. He 
suggested that Canada was capable of negotiating with foreign countries and 
should use this capability to the ‘fullest extent’. Replying for the govern- 
ment, Macdonald pointed out that Britain was not likely to give her consent 
and he mentioned the rebuff the French consul at Quebec had received 
when he attempted to open an unofficial correspondence with Ottawa on the 
topic. In a defence of the policy whereby Canada concluded commercial 
agreements through the Foreign Office in particular and the imperial 
government in general, Macdonald suggested that it would be ‘penny-wise 
and pound-foolish’ to reject the advantages Canada had gained in having 
treaties made between ‘Great Britain and the nation, not between Canada 
and the nation’.* This official statement seems to have cleared the way for a 
continuation of the negotiations with France under the established scheme 
of things. Though Macdonald had publicly dissociated himself from the 
observations of Edward Blake and the private complaints of Galt, there were 
good and cogent reasons for his policy. He understood that a successful 
treaty with protectionist France could only be concluded through strong 
imperial pressure being brought to bear on Paris. Further, he was well aware 
of Galt’s support for tariff discrimination and differential treatment of other 
nations and was contemplating publishing a report in London extolling the 


1Hansard, Parl. Debates, 3rd ser., cclxii (1881), cols. 1951-2. 

* Galt to Macdonald, London, 27 June 1881, P.A.C., Macdonald Papers, Vol. 218. 
* Canada, House of Commons, Debates, 22 Apr. 1882, XII, pp. 1068—75. 
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virtues of fair trade. In order to avoid a public clash with the new Liberal 
administration, he bluntly warned the high commissioner that Gladstone 
was ‘a vindictive man’. The more Galt displayed his protectionist senti- 
ments the more the British prime minister was ‘likely to show his teeth’ 
being ‘prodded’ into this position by free traders in his party such as John 
Bright and Joseph Chamberlain.1 Macdonald also saw that Canadian 
impatience over trade matters might imperil other projects requiring 
imperial assistance. As a case in point he cited Ottawa’s need for United 
Kingdom financial aid to develop immigration from Ireland. Thus, in all 
his relations with Gladstone, Galt was advised to be ‘mild in your talk with 
him just now’.* 

In late 1881, Galt informed Macdonald that the imperial government was 
not optimistic that Britain herself would conclude a trade agreement with 
‘France. He stated that if the Anglo-French discussions failed, Sir Charles 
Dilke had assured him that he would help ‘very materially’ should Canada 
wish to pursue the negotiations on her own. He also reported that ‘some- 
thing unpleasant had occurred in Paris ' due to the unofficial approach that had 
been made by the consul at Quebec to Langevin. Despite this unpleasant- 
ness, which merely meant that the imperial administration had taken the 
French government to task for a breach of protocol, the affair had ‘ended 
well’ for Canada. Dilke had told the French that Britain had no desire 
whatsoever to ‘prevent’ negotiations between her colonies and foreign 
countries.? The only interpretation that can be placed on this development 
is that Galt himself looked forward to an expanded role for Canada in treaty 
discussions. 

In the Commons, Langevin defended the discussions with Lefaivre in 
such a manner as to suggest that a more equal status for Canada was merely-a 
matter of time. He emphasized that there had been no censure of the talks in 
Britain, which was not entirely accurate, and that as Minister of Public 
Works he would not have accepted any reprimand as he had no respon- 
sibility either to the imperial administration or to Dilke. Langevin's 
opinion that he was solely responsible to the ‘Governor-General of Canada 
and the people' who had elected him, though not in line with imperial policy 
in the matter, was certainly indicative of a desire to rid the country of the 
confining restrictions of Whitehall. Galt seems to have felt that Langevin 
had contemplated a more aggressive policy, for on the occasion of the 
consul’s approach he reported to Ottawa that the Minister of Public Works 
seemed ‘rather desirous’ of going to Paris himself to ‘carry out the invi- 
tation’.® 


1Macdonald to Galt, Confidential, Ottawa, 3 Apr. 1882, P.A.C., Galt Papers, 
VIII. 

2 Macdonald to Galt, Confidential, Ottawa, 8 Jan. 1882, ibid. 
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During his final year in London as high commissioner, Galt was forced to 
admit that the chances of concluding an agreement with France were 
extremely poor as that nation was ‘distinctively protective’ and would make 
no reductions in Canada’s favour without corresponding Canadian con- 
cessions. This, of course, was impossible given the imperial prohibition of 
differential duties. He suggested that Macdonald might wish to keep up ‘a 
semblance of negotiation’ with France if only for political purposes in 
Quebec but beyond this he was undoubtedly pessimistic.! With the 
termination of Galt’s mission to London, it was all too apparent that the 
quest for a commercial treaty with Paris had failed. France, as Galt had 
come to realize, had embarked on a highly protectionist policy. 

As the chances of tariff concessions being made to Canada were limited, it 
is worthwhile to inquire into the reasons for the failure and to ask why the 
quest for a French agreement was carried on over a lengthy period. Under’ 
the terms of the Anglo-French treaty of 1860 Canada had shared with the 
mother country most-favoured-nation treatment down to 1873. At this 
date the French administration discovered that the agreement did not 
specifically include the colonies. The subsequent application of a duty of 
forty francs per ton instead of two on wooden ships has been described as 
destroying the Canadian trade in this industry.? Galt himself had referred 
to the beneficial effects a lowered duty would have on the shipbuilders and 
workers in Quebec and New Brunswick. Further, the discussions with 
France formed part of a policy by which Canadian governments seeking an 
expanded role in treaty negotiation, sought to remedy British neglect of 
Canadian interests. The fact that United Kingdom exports continued to 
enjoy most-favoured-nation treatment following 1873 undoubtedly con- 
tributed to a determination that a French agreement should be concluded 
though the obstacles were formidable. 

France’s decision to denounce her commercial treaties and embark on a 
calculated policy of protection effectively thwarted Canadian goals. Galt 
himself admitted that Paris was bent on increasing tariffs to ‘tolerably high 
rates’ in order to improve her negotiating powers with foreign nations.’ 
His colleagues at the Foreign Office, who were in an excellent position to 
assess French intentions, shared his misgivings. Thomas Lister, assistant 
Under-Secretary and Charles Kennedy, head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment, were both reported to have spoken ‘despairingly’ of Canada’s chances 
of reaching an agreement.‘ Criticism of this nature was reciprocated in 
certain French circles. The République Française criticized the ending of 
the negotiations with Austria-Hungary and the termination of the agree- 
ments with Belgium, Britain and Germany as treating French commercial 

a to Macdonald, Confidential, London,7 Jan.1882, P.A.C., Macdonald Papers, 

Ol. 219. 

10. D. Skelton, General Economic History of the Dominion 1867—1912 (Toronto, 
1913), P. 177. 

z Galt to Macdonald, Private, Paris, 2 Jan. 1879, P.A.C., Macdonald Papers, Vol, 
216. : 

í Galt to Macdonald, Confidential, London, ro Apr. 1880, ibid., Vol. 217. 
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and industrial interests in a cavalier manner. In the same editorial, the 
journal described France's trade policy as nothing less than revenge by 
protectionists against those who had concluded the agreement with the 
United Kingdom in 1860 and as incompatible with an honest conduct of 
public policy.! 

It is as well to recall that Galt, handicapped as he was by imperial re- 
strictions, saw fit to attack what he considered to be an over-zealous British 
attachment to free-trade principles. By so acting, he can hardly have 
endeared himself to London. In his last months as high commissioner, he 
identified himself with the fair trade movement and thus as a major critic of 
Whitehall, earning a reprimand from Macdonald far more severe than 
earlier warnings. Macdonald stated that Galt seemed to be spoiling for a 
‘fight’ with London over trade policy. He pointed out that Gladstone was 
“as spiteful as a monkey’ and in a fit of rage against the high commissioner 
might well denounce Canada and favour France.? Rejected by his own 
prime minister and thwarted by British restrictions, Galt must have reflected 
uneasily on the generally poor relations he had established in London over a 
five-year period. 

His association with Lyons in Paris had certainly lacked in warmth and 
cordiality. He complained that there and in Madrid he was ‘not once 
brought into social contact’ by the ambassador with the foreign ministers 
with whom the negotiations were taking place.? The fact that he had to 
work through Lord Kimberley as Colonial Secretary in Gladstone's 
administration while pursuing the will-o'-the-wisp of a French agreement 
did not help matters. According to Galt, he was received by Kimberley as 
high commissioner, with an enlarged role to play in Paris, only because the 
previous Conservative administration had approved the office.* With these 
several factors in mind one might well assume that Galt's mission had failed 
dismally. 

In retrospect, Canada’s first high commissioner succeeded. Impolitic 
though he may have been in rather blatantly identifying himself with the 
fair trade movement during a period of Liberal free trade ascendancy, Galt 
at least aroused imperial attention to Canadian restiveness. In the long run 
his efforts bore fruit with the imperial administration during the period 
following his departure from London in 1883. It remained to his successor 
to reap the dividends. f 

When Sir Charles Tupper took over the French treaty negotiations it was 
in the capacity of a negotiator on equal terms with the ambassador, Lord 
Dufferin. Further, he was accorded every assistance by the Colonial Office 
and Sir Robert Herbert in his task. Reflecting on his experiences in Paris, 
Tupper acknowledged that he had benefited immeasurably from Galt’s 


1 See issue of 17 Jan. 1879. 

3Macdonald to Galt, Confidential, Ottawa, 7 Jan. 1882, P.A.C., Galt Papers, 
VIII. 

3 Galt to Lorne, copy, undated, P.A.C., Macdonald Papers, Vol. 216. 

t Galt to Macdonald, Confidential, London, 4 May 1880, ibid., Vol. 217. 
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experience and advice. Where the latter had been ‘greatly handicapped’ 
in his junior role, Tupper had been put in ‘personal communication’ with 
the Foreign Office. As a result, Canada's negotiator ‘was clothed with 
plenipotentiary powers and placed on an equal footing’ with the imperial 
representative. While Tupper did not succeed in his goal until 1893 and 
though even at that date Canada was unable to grant France tariff preference, 
his parliamentary acknowledgement of 1887 seems an appropriate com- 
mentary on Alexander Galt's role as a diplomat and his five-year campaign to 
expand Canadian autonomy. The imperial decision of 1897 to denounce the 
United Kingdom's commercial treaties with Belgium and Germany and the 
rapid development of an independent Canadian commercial policy in the 
early twentieth century owed much to the labours of Canada's first high 
commissioner to London. 
R. A. SHIELDS 


1Canada, House of Commons, Debates, 12 May 1887, I, p. 396. Italics the 
author's. 


Notes and Documents 


Bishop Carpenter’s Injunctions to the Diocese of 
Worcester in 14) 


THE INTERESTING REGISTER of John Carpenter, bishop of Worcester 
between 1444 and 1476,? contains an unusual example of late medieval 
diocesan legislation.? Although rubricated Jnjunctiones in a post-medieval 
hand, and termed iiuncciones et precepta by the bishop himself, these 
regulations were not necessarily the outcome of specific visitatorial 
activity.* ‘They cover only a few topics, but nonetheless are in the tradition 
of that general legislation which had been prominent at Worcester, as in so 
many other dioceses, in the thirteenth century.5 The intervening century, 
so far as is known, brought forth at Worcester only those isolated points of 
legislation embodied in specific mandates sent by the bishop to the appro- 
priate officers for publication and enforcement. 

Prefacing the legislation is a mandate directed to the archdeacon of 
Worcester or his official, with instructions to publish it in all the churches of 
the archdeaconry. Doubtless a similar letter was addressed to the 
Gloucester archdeacon, but this is not recorded. 

The injunctions proper comprise seven chapters in amply spaced para- 
graphs. They concern respectively, the celebration of the divine offices by 
priests from other dioceses, the farming of benefices, the unlicensed 
adoption by vagrant religious of functions proper to the secular clergy, 
provision for the poor by means of regular collections to be made and 
distributed by churchwardens, the discovery and denunciation of un- 
married persons who concealed their state by moving into areas where they 
were unknown, the making available of proper manuals for the celebration 


1 As the text shows, the injunctions were attached to a mandate for their publi- 
cation dated 23 Sept. 1451 and the final chapter had previously been promulgated in 
a diocesan synod. It could be that they were being published as a whole for the 
first time. 

4An article, ‘Aspects of the episcopate of John Carpenter, bishop of Worcester’, 
will appear in the April 1968 number of the Journal of Ecclesiastical History. 

3 There is an inaccurate and incomplete English summary in V.C.H. Worcs., ii. 38 
n. 10. Wilkins records only two sets of constitutions for English dioceses of the 
Canterbury province during the 15th century, those issued by bishops of Coventry 
and Lichfield, William Heyworth in 1428 and Reginald Butler or Boulers in 1454 
(Concilia, iii. 504—7, 571—2). Boulers' constitutions are little more than an appendix 
to those of his predecessor. 

4So far as is known Carpenter held visitations only in 1461 and 1466. 

š Now readily accessible in F. M. Powicke and C. R. Cheney, Councils & Synods 
(Oxford, 1964), pts. i, ii. 
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of the sacraments, and the regulation of portable altars. The last mentioned 
chapter is said to have been published in a synod lately held by the bishop in 
his church of Worcester. Mention of the synod as a feature of diocesan 
government is rare at Worcester after the thirteenth century. 

Perhaps the Cum inter cetera chapter is the most interesting. It was 
certainly particularly important in Carpenter's estimation, for he singled it 
out for special mention in his instruction to the archdeacon.! 


R. M. HAINES 


Worcestershire Record Office, Reg. Carpenter i fos. 96r-977? 
Lfo. 96r] Injunctiones ep [iscopi] Wyg'.? 

Johannes permissione divina Wigorn' episcopus dilectis nobis in Christo filiig 
archidiacono nostro Wigorn' eiusve officiali, salutem graciam et benediccionem. 
Inter solicitudines nostris humeris incumbentes diligenti studio ac perpeti cura 
affectamus gregis nobis commissi animas lucri Deo facere sua nobis gracia co- 
operante. Ad id mentis nostre studiosa diligencia destinamus affectum, cum in 
futuri iudicii districto examine pro eodem, ac nostra in ea parte necligencia que 
dum spem impunitatis permittit multam nutrire pestilenciam consuevit, erimus 
reddituri racionem. Ceterum vere confidimus iniuncciones et precepta in cedula 
presentibus annexa subscripta que ob appetitus noxios calumpniancium repri- 
mendos fieri fecimus, ad huiusmodi nostrum desiderium felicius perficiendum 
summe proficere debere si debite per nostram diocesem publicentur et obser- 
ventur. Quocirca vobis coniunctim et divisim committimus et mandamus firmiter 
iniungentes quatinus in singulis capitulis vestris generalibus per totum archi- 
diaconatum vestrum Wigorn' proximo celebrandis ac aliis vestris progressibus 
infra eundem ubi magis proficere putaveritis, eadem iniuncciones et precepta 
ac quendam caritatis articulum in subscripta cedula contentum qui sic incipit 
Cum inter cetera opera & c. clero eiusdem archidiaconatus vestri distincte publicetis 
seu sic publicari faciatia, dictique cleri [sic] rectoribus vicariis ceterisque curatis 
quibuscumque per dictum archidiaconatum constitutis iniungatis auctoritate 
nostra, seu sic iniungi faciatis, quatinus prefatum caritatis articulum in singulis 
suis ecclesiis parochialibus et capellis curatis lingua vulgari et intelligibili paro- 
chianis suis aliquo die festivo quamcito commode poterunt post publicacionem- 
que presencium intra missarum solempnia cum maior populi affuerit multitudo, 
declarent seu declarari facere non omittant, ipsosque parochianos consiliis et 
exhortacionibus solicitis excitent et efficaciter inducant ut ad premissi articuli 
execucionem et observanciam prone voluntatis animo sint intenti. Vobis insuper 
ut supra mandamus uti de nominibus omnium et singularum ecclesiarum vestri 
archidiaconatus rectorumque vicariorum et possessorum aliorum quorumcunque 
earundem ac quo titulo obtineant, institucionis videlicet commendacionis aut 


T'There is no reference to this legislation in C. Drew, Early Parochial Organisation 
in England: the Origins of the Office of Churchwarden (St. Anthony’s Hall Pubns., no. 
7, 1954). 

* I would like to thank Miss Margaret Henderson, the senior assistant archivist at 
St. Helen's, Worcester, for having the relevant folios photocopied and sent to me in 
Canada. 

3 Marginal rubric in post-medieval hand. 
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solius custodie, et in quo ordine ac an alibi quam in una ecclesia beneficiati 
existant. De ornamentisque et utensilibus dictarum ecclesiarum necnon et 
defectibus earundem per vos infra sex menses post presentis nostri mandati 
recepcionem nos aut officialem nostrum in scriptis prout vobis melius visum 
fuerit specifice certificetis, ac quod singulis annis inquisicionem diligentem in 
archidiaconatu vestro contra clericos et presertim in sacris ordinibus constitutos 
concubinarios faciatis, et quos huiusmodi vicio irretitos inveneritis nobis aut 
officiali nostro denuncietis, seu denunciari faciatis: per huiusmodi autem 
denunciaciones non intendimus iurisdiccioni vestre archidiaconali in aliquo 
derogare. Dat' sub sigillo nostro ad causas in castro nostro de Hertilbury xxiii? die 
mensis Septembris anno domini millesimo CCCC™ quinquagesimo primo et 
nostre consecracionis anno octavo. 


Lfo. 96v]* Ne quis curatus nostrarum diocesis et iurisdiccionis sacerdotem de alia 
'diocesi ad nostram venientem divina officia in sua ecclesia celebrare seu sacra- 
"menta et sacramentalia ministrare ultra unum mensem permittat, nisi eidem 
curato extunc constiterit ipsum sacerdotem prius nobis seu nostro commissario 
generali litteras commendaticias episcopi exhibuisse in cuius diocesi antea 
proximo morabatur sub pena contemptus et suspensionis ab? officio per mensem 
&c.? 

Ut nulla beneficia ecclesiastica nostrarum diocesis et iurisdiccionis de cetero 
laicis, seu laicis et clericis coniunctim, dentur ad firmam, cum laicis de facultatibus 
ecclesie disponendi prohibente canone nulla sit attributa potestas, seu solum 
clericis nostra in hac parte non obtenta licencia, sub pena amissionis tercie partis 
proventuum beneficii quod contra tenorem huius precepti ad firmam datum 
fuerit fabrice ecclesie nostre cathedralis applicande.* Et si que beneficia huius- 
modi hactenus laicis seu clericis et laicis coniunctim, aut solum clericis nostra non 
obtenta licencia ad firmam data fuerint, ipsorum beneficiorum canonici possessores 
daciones ipsas et ipsarum contractus infra sex menses post huius precepti® 
publicacionem faciant revocari et revocent cum effectu sub pena amissionis tercie 
partis ut premittitur. 

Quorundam religiosorum animos sic effrenis* ambicionis improbitas occupat et 
prosequitur, quod quasi sue professionis inmemores, qua abiectis presentis vite 
felicitatibus Deo in religione qua vocati sunt famulari elegerunt, ea que eis 
interdicta noverint usurpare conantur extra sua monasteria evagando, ac in 
ecclesiis parochialibus et capellis curatis divina officia celebrando et sacramentalia 
ministrando, absque suorum prelatorum quorum dicioni proprium arbitrium 
subiugarunt voluntate et sciencia. Unde premissum errorem in nostra diocesi 
exulare volentes, mandámus et precipimus omnibus et singulis curatis nostrarum 
diocesis et iurisdiccionis in virtuteobediencie et sub pena contemptus ne quisquam 
eorum religiosum qualiscumque sit ordinis in sua ecclesia seu capella divina 


1 Beginning of injunctions, paragraphed as in the MS. 

* ab interlin. 

3 Cantilupe's Worcester statutes (1240) have detailed regulations on this point 
(Powicke and Cheney, i. 319 cap. 96). 

*'The same penalty had been laid down by Cardinal Ottobon in his constitution 
*Indignum' (Const. Domini Othoboni, tit. 20, p. 117, in Lyndwood, Provinciale Gf c., 
Oxford, 1679). 

5cepti interlin. 

*'The second f interlin. 
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officia celebrare seu sacramenta ministrare ultra unum mensem permittat, 
necessitatis articulo dumtaxat excepto, nisi extunc eidem curato constiterit quod 
ipsius sufficiencia in ea parte ac sui prelati licencia per nos aut commissarium 
nostrum generalem fuerint approbate. Nec aliquis religiosus sic divina officia 
celebrare seu sacramenta ministrare presumat, casu excepto preexcepto, prius- 
quam eiusdem sufficiencia et licencia fuerint in ea parte ut premittitur approbate, 
sub pena suspensionis a celebracione divinorum per mensem in singulis ecclesiis 
parochialibus et capellis ab eisdem dependentibus ac aliis curatis quibuscumque 
infra nostras diocesem et iurisdiccionem constitutis. 

Cum inter cetera opera caritatis non minimum existat Christi fideles pauperibus 
domesticis suis elemosinis subvenire, omnes et singulos nostre diocesis in vis- 
ceribus Jesu Christi exhortamur suas caritates devote exorantes, quatinus in 
remissionem peccaminum suorum pietatis et misericordie opera singularum 
suarum parochiarum pauperibus velint porrigere ac tribus vicibus in anno, die 
videlicet Omnium Sanctorum, Dominica in Ramispalmarum, et in die Pente- 
costes, in suis ecclesiis parochialibus per Gardianos earundem vulgariter nuncu- 
patos Churche Wardens singulis annis collectam facere iuxta parochianorum 
devociones, que pecunia sic collecta statim post huiusmodi colleccionem in 
presencia curatorum suarum parochiarum numeretur, ac sic numerata ad usum 
pauperum earundem in manibus dictorum gardianorum seu in communi pixide 
prout curatis et parochianis visum fuerit fideliter conservetur ac iuxta necessi- 
tatem pauperum suarum parochiarum cum consilio curatorum per dictos gardianos 
inter eosdem distribuatur. Nosque ad subsidium dicte elemosine concedimus 
penas omnes et singulas pecuniarias correccionum pretextu per totam diocesem 
nostram nobis adventuras iuxta discrecionem commissarii nostri generalis pro 
tempore existentis ad usum premissum disponendas sine ulla diminucione. 
Insuper concedimus omnibus et singulis ad predictam elemosinam iuxta suas 
devociones conferentibus tociens quociens xl® dies indulgencie cum Dei benedic- 
cione atque nostra. 

Detestanda libidinose voluptatis hominum enormitas nisi sciatur reprimi non 
potest, ac nonnulli perdicionis filii concupiscentis carnis ab usu laqueati, ut liberius 
sua continuent facinora proprias deserunt patrias in quibus noti fu[er]int et ad 
extras cum concubinis se transferunt, ubi se asserunt matrimonialiter copulatos 
[fo. 97r]! sicque indurati propter impunitatem que omnium viciorum fomes est 
raro resipiscunt. Quocirca nostram volentes diocesem huiusmodi sceleratis 
hominibus iuxta pastoralis officii nostri debitum compurgare, omnibus et singulis 
curatis nostrarum diocesis et iurisdiccionis in virtute obediencie et sub pena 
contemptus iniungimus mandamus ac precipimus, quatinus cum persone 
huiusmodi ignote ad parochias in quibus curam gerunt causa morandi advenerint 
et ut vir et uxor invicem cohabitaverint idem curati curam actualiter gerentes viis 
et modis melioribus quibus eis visum fuerit studiosam faciant inquisicionem an 
persone huiusmodi matrimonialiter sint copulate, et si infra mensem a tempore 
quo ad suas parochias sic advenerint certam habere noticiam non valuerint de 
premissis extunc quamcito commode poterunt ac saltem infra mensem personas 
ipsas decanis denuncient suorum decanatuum seu apparitoribus eorundem, ad 
effectum ut dicti decani seu apparitores nos aut commissarium nostrum gener- 
alem pro tempore existentem plenius certificare valeant de eisdem. 

Cum in sacramentis baptismi, quem omnium sacramentorum ianuam salvator 


! Catchwords sicque indurati &c. 
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noster instituit, matrimonii, extreme unccionis, error periculosus existat circa 
eadem sacramenta maiori cautela opus est curatis summeque restat necessarius 
eisdem ad feliciter perficiendum dicta sacramenta bonus et ydoneus liber qui 
manuale appellatur. Unde mandamus et precipimus rectoribus vicariis ceterisque 
curatis nostrarum diocesis et iurisdiccionis quatinus suis ecclesiis de ydoneis 
manualibus integris bene reparatis et correctis per gardianos earundem providere 
faciant infra sex menses post huius nostri mandati in capitulis vestris generalibus 
publicacionem. Et si qui gardiani per rectores, vicarios seu curatos suos inter- 
pellati et requisiti de manualibus ut premittitur suis ecclesiis providere recusa- 
verint seu distulerint, extunc idem rectores, vicarii seu curati gardianorum qui 
remissi fuerint in premissis infra mensem nobis aut commissario nostro generali 
pro tempore existenti seu decanis et apparitoribus suorum decanatuum ipsos 
gardianos cum nominibus et cognominibus eorundem denunciare teneantur 
sub pena premissa. 

* Licet nos in synodo nuper in ecclesia nostra Wigorn' per nos cum clero nostre 
diocesis! celebrata, omnia et singula altaria portatilia nostrarum diocesis et 
iurisdiccionis cruces et carecteres prout sacri dictant canones in hac parte non 
habencia,? in lingnis seu capsulis firme non inclusa, seu ab eisdem amota aut infra 
cruces et carecteres fracta, suspenderimus et de iure suspensa fore denunciaverimus 
publice tunc ibidem, ad nostrum tamen pervenit auditum quod eciam hiis diebus 
cum altaribus huiusmodi suspensis in nonnullis ecclesiis, capellis et oratoriis 
nostrarum diocesis et iurisdiccionis premissis non obstantibus celebratur. 
Quocirca precipimus et mandamus omnibus et singulis curatis ceterisque 
sacerdotibus nostrarum diocesis et iurisdiccionis, ne post mensem post presentis 
nostri mandati in capitulis vestris generalibus publicacionem cum huiusmodi 
altaribus quovis colore celebrare presumant sub pena suspensionis a celebracione 
divinorum per mensem.? 


Rural Deans in England in the Fifteenth Century 


THE LESSER OFFICIALS in the hierarchy of a medieval diocese have 
generally left few traces of their activities, and the very existence of such 
men is often only to be inferred from impersonal references in episcopal 
registers. Rural deans are a case in point. Their functions in the early stages 
of administrative and pastoral development, particularly in the thirteenth 
century, are fairly well documented, and their role has been recognized as of 
considerable importance.* By the fifteenth century their activities have 
1dioc’ repeated. 

3 T have not yet traced this reference. For portable altars in general, see Alexander 
Nesbitt’s contribution in W. Smith and S. Cheetham, A Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities (1875—80), i. s.v. Altar: X. Portable Altars. 

31 am grateful to Professor Cheney and to Robert Calvert, a colleague of mine at 
Mount Allison University, for reading through the Latin typescript and thereby 
saving me from some errors. 

4A, Hamilton Thompson, Diocesan Organtsation in the Middle Ages: Archdeacons 
and Rural Deans (British Academy, Raleigh Lecture, 1943), pp. 38-9; William 
Dansey, Horae Decanicae Rurales (2 vols., 1835); J. Foster, ‘The Activities of Rural 
Deans in England in the 12th and 13th centuries’ (unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Manchester Univ., 1955). 
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become obscured, largely by a change in the character of the source material. 
Episcopal registers, reflecting the increasingly professional attitude towards 
the administration of the diocese, are less concerned with the activities of 
minor officials. Centralization has, broadly speaking, interposed a some- 
what rigid hierarchy, and the rural dean and others like him are at a greater 
remove from their bishop than ever before. Thus it is to the records of the 
bishop's officers, rather than to those of the bishop himself, that the 
historian must turn to find these lesser mcn. 

Each diocese had its own traditions not only in the different titles given to 
the bishop's staff, but also in wide variations of function. For this reason no 
generalizations can be made for the Church in England as a whole. Similarly, 
relatively little material deriving from the bishop's officers, in particular 
records of church courts, have survived before 1500. A court book from the 
consistory at Wells for the period 1458-98! demonstrates the value of such 
sources in this sphere of ecclesiastical history, and findings from it are 
offered, not as typical examples of administrative practice, but as pointers to 
a little-used source for the ecclesiastical historian. 

Office proceedings in the consistory court at Wells during the second half 
of the fifteenth century consisted almost entirely in the annual appointment 
of rural deans and in their subsequent monthly appearances at, or absences 
from, each session. Despite gaps it is possible to trace the names of over 300 
deans appointed in the twelve rural deaneries into which the diocese of Bath 
and Wells was then divided.* These are formal proceedings; we can tell 
little more about their activities in their deaneries, little enough about the 
deans as individuals. But it is possible, within the narrow confines of one 
diocese, to discover the principle of selection, and to suggest that the office 
still had a part to play, albeit a different part, in the life of at least one diocese 
in the years immediately before the Reformation. 

Each session of the consistory at Wells lasted for three days, business 
from each of the three archdeaconries being dealt with on a separate day. 
'The newly-appointed deans were presented to the Official Principal, the 
judge of the court, in October each year, the archdeacons' officials declaring 
them to be persons whom the rectors and vicars of each deanery had chosen 
to serve for the ensuing year.? It is, however, abundantly clear that even if an 
election had taken place, it was a formality; for on the testimony of the 
appointments themselves and, more specifically, on the terms of more than 
one refusal to serve, election to the office of rural dean did not depend on the 
choice of a group of clergy. In 1462 the rector of Cameley refused to serve 


i1Somerset County Record Office, Taunton; the earliest. court book covers the 
period 1458-98, and is cited hereinafter as ‘Court Book i’. See my paper ‘The 
Wells consistory court in the fifteenth century', Proc. Somerset. Archaeol. and Nat. 
Hist. Soc., cvi (1962), 46—61. 

t Valor Ecclesiasticus (Record Commission), i, map at end. 

3 Lyndwood says little about rural deans in his own time, but notes annual changes 
as a feature of the appointments of deans: Provinciale: Tit. De iudiciis, c. Quidam 
ruralium, ad. v. omni anno. 
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“because it had not yet come to his turn to take the burden ',! and his excuse 
was accepted and a replacement found. A study of the appointments them- 
selves leads to a similar conclusion: a man was chosen to be dean not because 
of seniority or on account of greater pastoral experience or aptitude, but in 
something like regular rotation by virtue of the benefice he held. 'T'hus John 
Chamberlayn, rector of Lufton and vicar of Montacute, became rural dean 
of Ilchester in 1490 ‘racione ecclesie sue de Lucton’’ [stc].? But the situation 
at Wells was not like that in Norwich diocese where deans were incumbents 
of freehold benefices permanently attached to the office.? Instead, certain 
benefices became liable in turn, often in fairly regular rotation, and the 
incumbent of each automatically became liable for office. It is difficult, 
however, to discover upon what principle these benefices themselves came to 
be chosen. 

‘ In the deanery of Pawlett, the smallest in the diocese, there were eight 
benefices ;4 the incumbents of seven of these, all parochial cures, served as 
dean in turn, but the holder of the free chapelry of Forde, a sinecure, was 
never called upon to take office. In the deanery of Merston a rotation of 
twenty-four churches was followed, eighteen of which are known. There 
were six other benefices with cure in the deanery to complete the rotation, 
leaving a prebendal church and a free chapel. A similar explanation is 
possible for the deanery of Ilchester, namely that incumbents of benefices 
without cure were not eligible for office. Such an explanation will not, 
however, suffice for other deaneries in the diocese, though a rotation is 
traceable in the deanery of Axbridge. 

'The duty of holding office is sometimes to be found among the terms of the 
ordination of a vicarage. This was the case in the Keynsham ordination of 
1405,5 and is paralleled in contemporary examples from Exeter diocese 
which, incidentally, also imply a similar basis of office by benefice and in 
rotation.9 So few ordinations have survived for Bath and Wells diocese that 
no conclusive answer can be given along these lines. Annual rotation was 
probably also the practice at Rochester? but, again, the origin of the system 
has not yet been found. Elsewhere in England different principles obtained. 
In the archdeaconry of Ely, a settlement made in 1401 allowed the arch- 
deacon to nominate two clerks from each deanery, of whom the bishop 
should choose one to serve for an unspecified time.® A vicar in Winchester 

1Court Book i fo. 18. 3 Ibid. fo. 63. 

* Hamilton Thompson, p. 40. 

‘The rectories of Bawdrip, Cossington, Greinton and Huntspill, the vicarages of 
Pawlett, Puriton and Woolavington, and the free chapel of Forde, the latter now 
represented by Ford Farm in Stawell. 

5 The Registers of Walter Giffard and Henry Bowett, ed. 'T. S. Holmes (Somerset 


Record Soc., xiii), no. 159. 
The Register of Edmund Stafford, ed. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph (1886), pp. 
310. 
T Miscellanea extract. de Actis Curiae Consist. Episcopi Roffensis, ab anno 1436 
ad annum 1468’ (British Museum, Add. MS. 11821), fos. 7, 16v, 20v. 
8 Vetus Liber Archidiaconi Eliensis, ed. C. L. Feltoe and E. H. Minns (Cambridge 
Antiquarian Soc., 1917), p. 186. 
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diocese in the fifteenth century refused to take'office as rural dean of South- 
wark because his benefice was, of old, free from the burden, though he 
evidently did not know why. Choice by the bishop is found in Wales, 
where rural deans, at least in the diocese of St. Davids, had duties parallel to 
commissaries-general elsewhere. Further study of the early years of 
parochial development may provide an answer to some of these anomalies. 

On appointment at Wells each dean paid a fee of 6s. 8d. to the court and 
took an oath of office, which seems to have included an undertaking to attend 
each session of the court on pain of a fine for absence. Several deans failed 
to appear when summoned, but more usually they appointed proctors to 
represent them at single sessions, or substitutes for their whole year of 
office. A further small fee? was required of a substitute, who thereafter was 
completely responsible for the dean's duties. Deanery apparitors and 
consistorial proctors frequently took office in this way: John Standerwick,® 
one such proctor, acted as substitute for a dean at least thirty-four times, in 
1498 simultaneously acting for five rural deans. This situation is paralleled 
by the later examples from the archdeaconries of Leicester and Chester 
where one man, in one case the archdeacon himself, held several deaneries at 
one time, though in Wells there is no question that he was acting as a kind of 
vice-archdeacon, since officials were still active in each archdeaconry. 
Sometimes the substitute was a neighbouring cleric, sometimes a curate or 
parochial chaplain, who might welcome the extra income, for a deputy 
would have to be paid. In 1464 the rector of Sock Dennis, refusing to act as 
dean because it was not his turn, called Thomas Denys of Martock to witness 
that fifteen years earlier Denys had acted as his substitute, and had been paid 
two marks for his trouble.’ 

Reference to one session of the Wells consistory will illustrate the system 
at work. On Monday, 21 October 1477, Master Thomas Doultyng, rector 
of Kelston and official of the archdeacon of Bath,® took office by his sub- 
stitute, his curate Thomas Maryn. The rector of Timsbury appeared in 
person. On the next day, from the archdeaconry of Taunton, the rectors of 
Curry Mallett, Norton Fitzwarren and Charlinch appeared by their sub- 


1T, J. Churchill, Canterbury Administration (2 vols., 1933), i. 817. 

YThe Episcopal Registers of the Diocese of St. David's, 1397-1518, ed. R. F. 
Isaacson (Cymmrodorion Record Series, vi), i. 196; see below. 

* The fee was usually 4d., e.g. Court Book i fo. rov. 

“Thus John Carter, substitute for the dean of Dunster in 1458, was admonished 
and cited for not publishing a purgation ordered in the commissary-general’s court: 
Court Book i fo. 52. 

5 Clerk, notary public, bachelor of Canon Law; vicar of Westbury (Som.) by 1500, 
vicar of Huish 1502-4; proctor in consistory by 1458, proctor-general admitted 
1467, registrar of causes for the deanery of Wells during vacancy 1498: The Registers 
of Oliver King and Hadrian de Castello, ed. H. C. Maxwell-Lyte (Somerset Record 
Soc., liv), nos. 386~7, 534; Court Book i fos. 31, 159v. 

€ Hamilton Thompson, pp. 42-3. 

7 Court Book i fo. 24v. 

8 Ibid. fos. 41v—42v. 

'There is no other trace of Doultyng as official of the archdeacon. 
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stitutes John Osborn, William Yolton and John Carter, all three consistory 
proctors. The rector of Elworthy failed to appear either by proxy or sub- 
stitute and was pronounced contumacious. On the following day, from the 
archdeaconry of Wells, John Roode, prior of Longleat,? representing his 
convent as appropriator of Lullington, came, and in person presented his 
substitute, Thomas Wheler. The rector of Blackford also came in person. 
William Abbott, apparitor of Merston deanery, took office in place of 
William Modeford, rector of Closworth; Richard Wiche, rector of Axbridge, 
appeared by his proctor John Middleton,? who substituted Richard 
Wyntryngham, the deanery apparitor. John Bulcomb de Cutwart, bishop of 
Waterford and Lismore* and rector of Bawdrip, appeared by his substitute, 
Thomas Hawkyns, chaplain; and the rector of Tintinhull appointed in his 
stead his neighbour, the vicar of Montacute. 

* Analysis of these appointments for the period 1458-98 shows that out of 
337 deans whose names are known, 120 appeared in person at least at the 
beginning of their year of office, 163 appointed substitutes and twenty were 
absent altogether. Itis quite clear, furthermore, that the practice of appoint- 
ing a substitute became increasingly common towards the end of the 
century. 

The system of election by benefice practised in Bath and Wells diocese 
brought to the office a wide variety of clergy. John Valens,? bishop of 
'Tenos, a see in partibus infidelium, and bishop suffragan in the diocese, was 
chosen in 1460 by virtue of his living of Lydeard St. Laurence, though he 
could not serve in person because he was said to be absent on progress with 
Bishop Bekynton.5 Thomas Barrett, bishop of Annaghdown, also a 
suffragan in the diocese,’ appointed John Standerwick, a consistory proctor, 
as his substitute in 1480.8 Richard Viell, bishop of Killala, vicar of Wool- 
avington, was appointed dean of Pawlett in 1465, but he appeared by a 
neighbouring incumbent.? In 1483 Thomas Tyler, abbot of Keynsham,!? 

1John Osborn, diocese of Worcester, proctor 1467—79; William Yolton, proctor 
1477-80; John Carter, possibly incumbent of Crewkerne 1486, proctor by 1458, 
still in 1485; Court Book i passim. 

1 He does not occur in the list of priors in V.C.H. Wilts., iii. 303. 

?For Middleton see A. B. Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of 
Oxford to 1500 (3 vols., Oxford, 1957-9), ii. 1277 (‘Middelton’); and add: still 
official of the archdeacon of Wells 1483, proctor-general of the consistory by 1459, 
still acting in 1483: Court Book i fos. 31, 53v, 159v. 

* Emden, ii. 1277. 

5 Formerly an Augustinian canon of Blythburgh, Suffolk; he was provided to the 
see of Tenos in 1459, but became suffragan to Thomas Bekynton in the same year, 
and continued to act in that capacity for Robert Stillington until 1479. He died in 
1480: Calendar of Papal Registers, Papal Letters, xii. 12, 50; The Register of Thomas 
Bekynton, ed. H. C. Maxwell-Lyte and M. C. B. Dawes (Somerset Record Soc., 
xlix, l), no. 1253; Wells Diocesan Registry, Register of Robert Stillington, fo. 202; 
W. Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 200. 

* Court Book i fo. rov. 

" Suffragan from 1482 to 1485; Register of Robert Stillington, fos. 209v, 241v. 

8 Court Book i. fo. 56. ? Ibid. fos, 27-8. 

10 Abbot from 1456 until 21486: V.C.H. Somerset, ii. 132. 
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was appointed dean of Frome by virtue of his rectory of Cloford.! Service by 
substitute in all these cases might seem to be justified in the light of other 
commitments. Similarly, neither Thomas Bromhall nor Thomas Overay,? 
respectively the bishop's steward and the precentor of Wells, served in 
person, for their business would have left them little time for pastoral duties. 
But Thomas Wade seems to have acted in person, although he was vicar of 
Berrow as well asa consistory proctor.? These last three men were appointed 
for the deanery of Axbridge, where the deanery apparitor, Richard 
Wyntryngham, more often than not undertook the office instead of the 
beneficed clergy. On the whole, those deans who served in person in all 
deaneries were clergy who are little more than names in episcopal registers; 
senior clergy, dignitaries and corporations acted by deputy.* 

This practice was not confined to Bath and Wells diocese. Ordinations of 
vicarages from Exeter, already noted, suggest that the same methods 
obtained there, and examples also survive from Rochester.’ In part this may 
be explained as the result of new burdens thrust upon the dean by the bishop 
and his officers, for to his traditional pastoral duties? were added important 
administrative functions. Deans in Bath and Wells diocese were com- 
missioned ad hoc by the ordinary to deliver clerks from secular gaols, to cite 
offenders before the courts, to publish purgations, pronounce sentences of 
excommunication, commit administrations of wills, and to supervise the 
collection of the cathedral fabric fund, as well as to make specific enquiries 
within their deaneries. These activities were not unusual. At Lincoln, in 
Repingdon's time, deans reported on dilapidations, collected fruits of vacant 
livings, and conducted local enquiries ranging from pollution of burial 
grounds to the prevalence of usury.” Similarly, in Chichester, they en- 
quired into the value of livings and made arrangements for episcopal 
visitations.? In Hereford at a slightly earlier period they were responsible 


1 Court Book i fo. 54. 3 

! Ibid. fos. 24v, 60v; see Emden, ii. 1277. 3 Court Book i fo. 48v. 

*In the deanery of Frome, the prior and convent of Hinton were appointed in 
1464, and the Dean and Chapter of Wells in 1469: Court Bookifos. 24v, 35. Butthe 
Vicars Choral of Wells took office without substitute by virtue of their church of 
Kingstone, in 1461: ‘Memorandum quod domini M.CCCC. sexagesimo secundo 
officium et onus decani ruralis contiget super ecclesiam parochialem de Kyngeston 
quod quidem officium et onus completum erant in dicto anno pro sumptibus et 
expensis principalium novi clausi vicariorum in Well’ cum consensu singulorum 
consociorum ut patet plenius per rotulum compotorum’ (Wells Museum, Act Book 
of the Vicars Choral, p. 14). When they actually took office, the Official Principal 
made the Vicars a present of their admission fee: Wells Cathedral, accounts of the 
Vicars Choral, 1461-2. 

The Register of Edmund Stafford, pp. 244, 310; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. x1821 fos. 
7, 16v, 20v. 

3 For a summary see Hamilton Thompson, pp. 35—6. 

The Register of Bishop Philip Repingdon, ed. Margaret Archer (Lincoln Record 
Soc., lvii, lviii), i, p. xxiv. 

"The Episcopal Register of Robert Rede, ed. C. Deedes (Sussex Record Soc., viii, 
xi), pp. 128—9, 148. 
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for the collection of synodals and procurations.! In Salisbury a dean is 
found as collector of a clerical tax.? Activities thus clearly varied: in 
Norwich, where the duke of Suffolk was trying to wrest the advowson of 
Drayton from John Paston, the enquiry was carried out in the consistory 
court, the dean being required to cite the incumbent;? in the archdeaconry 
of Richmond a dean was himself commissioned to enquire into a patronage 
dispute.* In St. Davids a dean appointed in 1415 had powers to correct and 
punish crimes and excesses, to prove wills, sequestrate vacant benefices, 
deliver criminous clerks and levy synodals for an unlimited period by virtue 
of his office. In Coventry and Lichfield deans had powers to prove wills 
and grant administrations.® 

By the fifteenth century the rural dean had taken his place in the adminis- 
trative structure of the diocese of Bath and Wells, and probably of other sees. 
Tt is impossible to judge whether his pastoral duties were still performed, 
though there is evidence that the traditional ruri-decanal chapters were still 
held in Somerset in the middle of the fifteenth century." Deans were still 
regularly appointed in the diocese until 1514, but seem to have ceased to 
function, in the consistory court at least, after that date. In other sees they 
survived, notably at Ely and York. The general revival of the office in the 
nineteenth century was a return to the earlier, pastoral role, and not to an 
administrative and legal function. 

RoBERT W. DUNNING 


John Locke: the Appointment Offered to Him 
in 1698 


On SUNDAY 23 January 1698 William III, in an interview at Kensington 
Palace, offered Locke an appointment which Locke declined. The principal 
evidence is Locke's draft of a letter to Somers, the lord chancellor, in which 
he states his reasons for declining the offer, but does not name the appoint- 
ment. The draft was published by Lord King in his Life of Locke, 1829.? 


1 Registrum Johannis Gilbert, ed. J. H. Parry (Canterbury and York Soc., xviii), 
pP. 36-7. 

3Public Record Office, Exchequer, Augmentations, Miscellaneous Charters 
(E315), 34/228. i. 

3 Paston Letters, ed. J. Gairdner (1910 edn.), ii. 193; I owe this reference to Mr. 
R. B. Pugh. 

*P.R.O., E 315/39/130. 

SJ our. Hist. Soc. of the Church in Wales, ii (1950), 38-9. An example of a dean 
hearing a testamentary case is cited in National Library of Wales Jour., viii (1953-4), 
260. 

* Congleton (Ches.) Borough Charters, iii, will of Emma de Sheteswall (1418). 

? Yatton churchwardens' accounts: ‘in the day of the capyter for sewte of certyn 
personis, iiij.d.’: Church-Wardens’ Accounts of Croscombe, Pilton, etc., 1349-1. 560, 
ed. E. Hobhouse (Somerset Record Soc., iv), p. 91. 

*P. King, 7th Baron King, The Life of John Locke (1829), pp. 247-8. 
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The only other pieces of evidence relating to the interview are a passage in a 
letter from Lady Masham to Jean Le Clerc, 12 January 1705, and. some 
statements in Le Clerc's éloge of Locke. Early in 1698 William Bentinck, 
earl of Portland, went to France as ambassador to Louis XIV. H. R. Fox 
Bourne associated the offer with the embassy: 


Of courtiers there were plenty eager to join the embassy, and a goodly show of 
them was wanted; but there was more need and less supply of honest men to aid 
the ambassador—a Dutchman, and, however shrewd and worthy, not well versed 
in English politics or institutions—in doing wisely the serious work that had to be 
done. Was Locke fastened upon as the best person to go as Portland’s right-hand 
man? 


Fox Bourne found some confirmation for his surmise in letters between 
Philippus van Limborch and Locke, 2/12 September and 18 October 1698, 
in which a prospective visit of Locke's to France is mentioned.! Mr. 
Maurice Cranston takes a similar view of the appointment: 'Manifestly it 
was a diplomatic post, and probably it was that of Embassy Secretary in 
Paris'.? I believe that the offer was not connected with Portland’s embassy, 
and have another appointment to suggest. First however the relevant 
passages in the documents for the interview, for the embassy, and for Locke's 
prospective visit to France. 

At the time Locke was living in Sir Francis Masham's house, Oates, in 
Essex, about twenty-two miles from London. He spent some months every 
summer in London, but his health made it impossible for him to stay in town 
during the winter. He was summoned to town in January 1698. He came on 
Friday 21 January and returned to Oates on 24 January.? On 28 January he 
wrote the draft to Somers. It begins: 


Sunday in the evening after waiting * on the King 4 I was to wait upon your Lord- 
ship, it being as I understood him his Majesties pleasurethat I should do soe before 
Treturnd hither. my misfortune in missing your Lordship then I hoped to repaire 
by an early diligence the next morning. 


Locke then describes how he had a miserable night and left town early on 
the Monday morning; and continues: 


His Majestie was soe favourable as to propose the imployment your Lordship 
mentiond. Butthetrue knowledg of my owne weake state of health made me beg 
his Majestie to bethinke of some fitter person & one more able to serve him in that. 
important post, to which I added my want of experience for such a businesse. That 
your Lordship may not thinke this an expression barely of modestie I crave leave to 
explaine it to your Lordship & though there in I discover my weaknesse. My 


1H. R. Fox Bourne, The Life of John Locke (2 vols., 1876), ii. 395-9. 

2M. Cranston, John Locke (1957), pp. 434-6. 

The summons does not survive among his papers in the Bodleian Library. The 
date 21 Jan. is from his journal; 24 Jan., from the draft to Somers. The visit to 
London is mentioned casually in one or two letters to Locke. 

‘Substituted for ‘after I had been at Kinsington’, 
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temper, always shie of a crowd & strangers, has made my acquaintance few & my 
conversation too narrow & particular to get the skill of dealeing with men in their 
various humours & drawing out their secrets. Whether this was a fault or noe in a 
man that designed noe bustle in the world I know not this I am sure it willlet your 
Lordship see that I am too much a novice in the world for the imployment 
proposed.! 

Lady Masham evidently knew about the summons to Kensington. All 
that Locke told her about the interview was that ‘the king had a desire to talk 
with him about his own health, as believing that there was much similitude 
in their cases’.2 There is no reason to suppose that Locke mentioned the 
interview when writing to Jean Le Clerc in Amsterdam, and he may not have 
mentioned the visit to London; he had been reduced, he wrote, probably on 
22 April, 'à une veritable Orthopnée’; Le Clerc then gives Lady Masham’s 

account of the visit and continues: 


je me souviens d'avoir oui dire peu de tems-aprés, qu'il avoit donné quelques avis 
au Roi, sur cette incommodité [asthma]; comme de s'abstenir de vin, & de 
viandes chargeantes. Le Roi ne changea néanmoins pas la maniere de vivre, à 
laquelle il étoit accoütumé; quoi qu'il témoignat à quelques uns de ceux, qui 
approchoient de lui, qu'il estimoit beaucoup Mr. Locke? 


The relevant evidence which I have found for Portland's embassy in the 
present connexion is as follows (dates are old style except where the double 
dates are given): 


5 October 1697. Portland reported to have been appointed ambassador: 
Narcissus Luttrell, Brief historical relation (6 vols., Oxford, 1857), iv. 287. 

7 December. News has reached Dublin that Matthew Prior has been 
appointed to go with Portland to France: Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath MSS., 
iii (Prior papers), pp. 185-6. 

18 December. ‘Monsieur Zylesteyn, young Mr. Vernon, Dr. Lister, and 
monsieur D'alone, are gone for Paris, to prepare for the reception of the 
earl of Portland, who goes speedily thither; and Mr. Prior, his secretary, 


1 Bodleian Library, MS. Locke c. 24 fos. 228-9. An alternative version for one 
passage emphasises Locke's avoidance of casual company: ‘when I am in town I doe 
not goe once in three months to a Coffee house & never to seek company but to finde 
some one with whom I have particular businesse’. 

4From Lady Masham's letter to Le Clerc, now in the University Library, 
Amsterdam; here quoted from Fox Bourne, ii. 395. This letter was one of Le 
Clerc's principal materials for his éloge of Locke. 

* Bibliothèque choisie, vi (1705), 395 (in the ‘Eloge de feu Mr. Locke’). Le Clerc's 
reliability as a witness here seems slight, but he apparently had learnt that there was 
an interview from some source other than, and prior to, Lady Masham’s letter. 
The date for Locke's letter to Le Clerc is from the endorsements of two of Le Clerc's 
letters to Locke in the Bodleian Library. Locke’s letters to Le Clerc, apart from two 
of 1686 and 1688, are lost. 

James Johnston (‘Secretary Johnston’; D.N.B.) in a letter to Locke, Golden 
Square, 2 Feb. 1698, mentions Locke's visit to London, and associates it with an 
offer of some employment that would have kept Locke in London; he does not 
mention the interview, or a visit to Kensington: Bodl. Libr., MS. Locke c.12 fos. 
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is to be allowed 300 /. for his equipage and 4os. per diem’: Luttrell, iv. 
320-1.1 

10 January. Portland left London for Dover: Luttrell, iv. 330. Prior 
apparently travelled with him: Prior papers, p. 187. 

10 January. William sends Portland a letter for the Dauphin; he regrets 
being separated from Portland, &c.: Correspondentie van Willem III en 
van... Portland, ed. N. Japikse, vol. I, pt. i (Rijks Geschiedkundige 
Publicatién, kleine serie 23, 1927), p. 219. 

12/22 January. Portland at Dover has received William's letter with the 
enclosed letter for the Dauphin; he thanks William for his ‘asseurances de 
la continuation de ces bontéz que je tacheray tousjours de mériter, si je 
puis, par mon zèle et ma fidélité inaltérable’, &c.: ibid., pp. 219-20. 

13/23 January. Portland, still at Dover and about to embark, writes to 
William. He is disturbed by proceedings in parliament relating to the ' 
maintenance of the army, and continues: 'je suplie trés humblement 
V. M*. de songer à m'envoyer quelqu'un qui puisse mander en Angle- 
terre l'estat véritable des affaires, et en qui les membres du Parlement 
puissent adjoutter un peu plus de foy qu'en ce que j'escriray qui sera 
considéré tousjours comme partant d'un homme attaché à V.M“. et 
qui ne dit que ce qu'elle souhaitte’: ibid., p. 220. 

14/24 January. Portland writes from Calais, where he had arrived the 
previous night. He expects to be in Paris on 21/31 January: ibid. 

21/31 January. William writes to Portland. He has received his letters from 
Dover and Calais. Portland has been named again in the house of 
commons in connexion with the grants of Crown lands, but need not be 
disturbed. ‘J’ay trouve un expression dans une de vos lettres de Douver 
qui m'a beaucoup mortifié; je vous conjure de ne rien détermine seule- 
ment autant qu'en vos pensées, jusques à ce que je vous revois. Les choses 
de se monde icy sont subjets à beaucoup de changemens; je ne puis pas 
m'expliquer plus clairement sur ce subjet à présent que de vous asseurer 
que je vous aime tousjours de mesme.': ibid., p. 221. 

Late January. Prior had a short, possibly sharp, illness at Paris; he had 
recovered some days before 4/14 February: Prior papers, pp. 189-90. 
News of his illness is unlikely to have reached William before 1/11 
February: Correspondentie van Willem ITI, p. 225. 


I have found nothing further in the published correspondence between 
William and Portland that can bear on Portland's request for an English 
associate. 

"There are several notices in Locke's extant correspondence relating to his 
proposed visit to Paris. The earliest is in a letter from Nicolas Toinard (or 
Thoynard, &c.), to Locke, from Paris, 31 May 1698, N.S. Locke met 
Toinard in France in 1678 (or perhaps a year or two earlier); since then they 
had corresponded frequently, with intermissions in the war years. Toinard 


1 Lister is Dr. Martin Lister: D.N.B. Vernon is probably the elder son of the 
secretary of state. 
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is disquieted by accounts of Locke's ill health, the more so because M. 
Aleaume has written that Locke is in the country, ‘et que mons" Lister m'a 
dit ici que si vous aviez eu de la santé vous oriez fait le voiage de France.'! 
On 12 June, N.S., Toinard writes that he has recently met M. Dalone, 
whose uncle he had known. ‘J’ay eté persuadé que ce Gentilhomme vous 
connoissoit parfetement par l'estime toute particuliere qu'il a pour vous; et 
qui n'en a point pour peu qu'il vous connoisse. Il m'a bien afligé en m'apre- 
nant que si votre santé vous l'avoit permis, j'aurois eté assez heureux pour 
vous embrasser ici à l'occasion de l'Ambassade.! Now that the season is 
more favourable to Locke Toinard hopes that he will come to Paris.? In 
answering this on 14 July Locke regrets that his ill health prevented his 
greeting Toinard in Paris; he does not mention the embassy.? 

Later comes the exchange of letters between van Limborch and Locke 

«which Fox Bourne quotes. Their dates are 12 September 1698, N.S., and 18 
October. Finally on 15 December 1698, N.S., Mvr. Guenellon at Amster- 
dam regrets that she is unlikely to see Locke again: ‘mais est il vray 
Monsieur? vostre voiage de Paris est il rompu? quoi serons nous assez 
malheureux, apres toute la joie que nous en avons concus, de ne vous 
jamais revoir ?'* 

It is clear from the documents that the appointment offered to Locke on 23 
January 1698 was not that of secretary to Portland for his embassy. The place 
was filled already by a man far better qualified for it than Locke. Prior had 
served continuously as a diplomatist for the last seven years, whereas Locke 
had only two or three months’ experience, and that as far back as 1665—6. 

Fox Bourne's guess, as he sets it out, is weak;? it appears to be supported 
by the pieces of evidence of which he was ignorant, Portland's request for an 
associate, and Lister's and d'Allonne's remarks to Toinard. The passage 
quoted here from William's letter of 21/31 January might be considered to 
respond to Portland's expressions of devotion in his letter of 12/22 January, 
but itis the only passage in William's extant letters (the series here appears to 
be complete) that can refer to Portland’s request; if it answers it, William is 
unlikely, two days after writing the letter, to have offered Locke an appoint- 
ment such as Portland requested. 

Little appears to be known about Abel Tassin d'Allonne. He was a private 
secretary to Queen Mary, and later to William; he may also bave been in 
Portland's service. He appears in Locke's correspondence only in the 
present exchange; there is little further evidence for any friendship between 
him and Locke,? and none for any friendship between Dr. Lister and Locke. 


1 Bodl. Libr., MS. Locke c. 21 fo. 195. 

? Ibid. fo. 196. Toinard does not give the year, but it is ascertained by internal 
evidence. 

3 Lettres inédites de John Locke, ed. H. Ollion (The Hague, 1912), pp. 130-1. 

* Bodl. Libr., MS. Locke c. 1o fos. 206-7. 

5 Tt did not convince Leslie Stephen: D.N.B., art. Locke. 

tHe is one of the persons to whom copies of one of Locke's books are to be sent; 
probably the first edition of the Essay concerning Humane Understanding, 1690 
(1689): Bodl. Libr., MS. Locke c. 25 fo. 50. 
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Both appear to have been at Paris at the time of Locke's interview with the 
king; they might have heard of it (in the absence of documents positive 
statements cannot be made), but could scarcely know what was offered. 
Their statements to Toinard seem to me to imply either that Locke was to 
accompany the party sent in December to prepare for the embassy, or that he 
proposed to take advantage of the embassy later to pay a private visit; in 
neither case is there any connexion with the January interview. 

The later letters concern plans for the winter 1698-9; they can have no 
connexion with the interview. 

I suggest that the appointment offered to Locke was that of secretary 
of state in succession to the duke of Shrewsbury. Sir William Trumbull, 
secretary for the Northern department, resigned on 1 December 1697, and 
William immediately appointed James Vernon to succeed him, to the 
surprise and anger of the Junto.1 Shrewsbury, the secretary for the: 
Southern department, was a sick man and wanted to resign; from 26 
December 1697, when Lord Sunderland resigned from the place of Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household, there was a place awaiting him.* The 
difficulty was to find a successor for him as secretary. The Junto wanted him 
to take Sunderland's place, but it would have to be on terms negotiated with 
the king. On 22 January he wrote from Eyford in Gloucestershire to Charles 
Montagu (the future earl of Halifax): 


Only, if any treaty be concluded, I should hold it necessary to insist that my lord 
W[harton] have the seals, if he consent to be troubled with them; for I doubt you 
would not find your account in the other person proposed.? 


William would not have Wharton* and Shrewsbury had to continue as 
secretary until 12 December 1698, even though he was almost continuously, 
if not altogether, absent from London; after his retirement Vernon had two 
periods, each of more than four months, as sole secretary. 

Locke would have been a tolerable compromise candidate. As a whig he 
suited the Junto. His views on the Recoinage of 1696 were equally held by 
William, Somers, and Charles Montagu. Since 1696 he had been a member 
of the Council of Trade and Plantations, and when in London attended its 
meetings regularly (generally five mornings in each week). Though he 
disliked casual company he had good manners and a large number of friends, 
including Lord Pembroke. 

Although Locke’s letter to Somers does not necessitate employment in 
London rather than in Paris, it seems, by its emphasis on Locke’s health, to 


17. P. Kenyon, Robert Spencer, earl of Sunderland (1958), pp. 295-6. 

3 Ibid., p. 300. 

3 Private and Original Correspondence of Charles Talbot, duke of Shrewsbury, ed. W. 
Coxe (1821), pp. 530-1. There is nothing specific relating to the secretaryship in 
Montagu's answer, x Feb.: ibid., pp. 531-4. I have found nothing for it in James 
Vernon, Letters, ed. G. P. R. James (1841). 

‘S. B. Baxter, William III (1966), p. 363. 
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imply it.! William's summons to Kensington and Locke's secrecy, indicate 
that the proposed appointment was important. In the absence of further 
documents what it was must remain conjectural. 


E. S. DE BEER 


1Secretary Johnston's letter of 2 Feb. (cited above, p. 215, n. 3) is probably based 
on guessing rather than knowledge; he may have known that there was an interview, 
and might guess the rest. 


Historical News 


AT THE END of September 1967 Professor Francis Wormald retired from 
the Directorship of the Institute, which he had held since October 196o. 
During this time he personally brought new distinction to the position, 
notably by becoming, in November 1965, President of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London in succession to the late Sir Ian Richmond. Like 
his precursors at the Institute Professor Wormald acted as Honorary 
Secretary of the British National Committee of the International Congress 
of Historical Sciences. It is good to know that he will continue to guide this. 
Committee as its new Chairman from 1 October 1967. The successor to 
Professor Wormald as Director of the Institute is Professor Arthur Geoffrey 
Dickens, previously Professor of History at King's College, London. 


* * * * * * 


At the beginning of June 1967 meetings of the Bureau and of the General 
Assembly of the International Committee of Historical Sciences were held 
in Rome. The most important business was the discussion of arrangements 
for the next International Congress of Historical Sciences, which is due to 
take place in Moscow in the second half of August 1970. 

Despite a good deal of criticism it would seem that the general pattern 
will be a similar to previous congresses, with five main sections devoted to 
methodology, ancient history and medieval, modern and contemporary 
history. There will be a considerable number of Grands thémes and pre- 
viously circulated grands rapports and briefer rapports, prepared by groups 
of specialists. It is hoped that by confining discussion of the thèmes to 
experts at the morning sessions of the Congress and throwing them open to 
general discussion in the afternoons (with very necessary time limits for 
each speaker) more adequate representation of differing viewpoints may be 
obtained. It is intended to include within the eight days of the Congress 
correlated meetings of the various Commissions on Ecclesiastical History, 
Economic History, Estates and so on. Further particulars will be given 
about the arrangements in a future number of the Bulletin. 


* + + * * * 


The Eighth Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held at the 
Institute of Historical Research from 10 to 15 July 1967. This was a plenary 
conference, lasting a week, such as is normally held every five years, and 
invitations had been issued by the University of London to universities 
and other learned institutions in the United States of America and in 
Canada. Altogether 160 institutions nominated delegates and, with the 
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other members of the conference, the total number of those registered was 
759, including 206 from the United States, Canada and other countries of 
the Commonwealth. 

The Conference opened on the Monday afternoon with a reception by the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, Sir Thomas Creed, and this was followed 
by a general meeting at which Professor F. W. Walbank spoke on ‘The 
political contribution of the Achaean Confederacy’. Three further general 
meetings during the week were addressed respectively by Professor C. N. L. 
Brooke on ‘Heresy and Religious Sentiment: 1000-1250’, by Professor 
H. S. Commager on ‘The Nature of American Nationalism’ and by Dr. 
G. R. Elton on ‘The Autonomy of History: Old Limitations and New 
Methods’. During the conference seventeen other papers were given on 
various aspects of ancient, medieval and modern history. As an experiment 
a number of papers were devoted to a special theme: ‘Federalism and 
Nationalism’. 

With the collaboration of publishers an exhibition of historical works 
published in the United Kingdom since January 1966 was displayed in the 
Institute. A comprehensive Bibliography of Historical Works issued 1n the 
United Kingdom 1961-1965, prepared by Mr. W. Kellaway in continuation 
of the two volumes covering the years 1946—60, was published at the begin- 
ning of the conference. Copies of this work may be obtained from the 
Institute, price 35s. or 36s. 6d. to include postage. 

In the middle of the week a day was devoted to whole-day excursions to 
places of historical interest outside London and on Friday afternoon there 
were a number of visits to places in London. The General Conference 
Dinner at the Connaught Rooms on the Friday was attended by 219 
persons. The toast of the members of the Conference from overseas was 
proposed by Professor Sir Denis Brogan and the response was made by 
Professor R. F. Nichols. It was decided at the closing meeting to hold the 
usual short annual conference next summer from Thursday to Saturday, 
11 to 13 July, 1968. 


* * * * * * 


A letter from the Advisory Council on Public Records, circulated in 
April 1967, stated that the Council and the Public Record Office itself 
were acutely aware of the problem of accommodation in the search rooms 
and were taking steps to relieve the pressure on space. A thorough study of 
the requirements was being made in the light of recent and impending 
developments, but, whatever long-term plans were produced, it would be 
“several years’ before they could be fully implemented. Meanwhile an 
additional search room for forty readers was being made available by the 
conversion of one of the strong rooms. 

Pending further temporary measures the Advisory Council called 
attention to ‘two ways in which scholars and research students can avoid 
adding to the pressure on the accommodation at Chancery Lane: (i) By 
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using the search room at the Office's branch repository at Ashridge, near 
Little Gaddesden, Hertfordshire. The accommodation there is rarely fully 
utilised and it is, moreover, capable of fairly ready expansion if demand 
merits it. Documents normally kept at Chancery Lane, as well as those 
kept at Ashridge itself, may be inspected there if sufficient notice is given. 
Unfortunately Ashridge is not well served by public transport, but readers 
with their own transport may find it more convenient than Chancery Lane. 
(ii) By making use of the Office's photographic service to work on public 
records at a distance.' 

The subject was briefly discussed at the business meeting of the Anglo- 
American Conference of Historians on 15 July and a resolution, expressing 
appreciation of what was already being done to relieve congestion at the 
Public Record Office but asking for much better facilities to be praded; 
was passed unanimously. 


* * * * * * 


The Secretary of the Editorial Board of the History of Parliament, 
Mr. E. L. C. Mullins, issued the following progress report during the Anglo- 
American Conference of Historians. 

The first section of the History to be completed was published in May 
1964. lts three volumes, by Sir Lewis Namier, John Brooke and others, 
covered the years 1754-1790 and contained nearly. 2,000 biographical and 
political studies of Members of the House of Commons during the period, 
together with the electoral history of every constituency in England, 
Scotland and Wales. . Prepared in the main under the direction of Sir Lewis 
Namier and containing many major contributions by him, the volumes were 
completed after his death in 1960 and given their final editing by Mr. Brooke, 
who also wrote the Introductory Survey. The importance of the volumes 
received widespread recognition, with the result that the first printing is 
nearly exhausted and a second printing has been made. In addition, con- 
sideration is being given to the possibility of issuing Mr. Brooke's Intro- 
duction in paperback form at a price which students and the general reader 
can afford. 

'The preparation of the other five sections, concerned with the years 
1386-1422, 1509-1558, 1558-1603, 1715-1754 and 1790-1820, has con- 
tinued under their respective editors: Professor J. S. Roskell, Professor 
S. T. Bindoff, Sir John Neale, Mr. R. R. Sedgwick and, until his retirement 
and resignation in 1965, Professor A. Aspinall. Mr. Sedgwick's volumes 
are going through the press and their publication is looked for late in 
1968 or early in 1969. To the five sections mentioned another has been 
added which, on account of the period it deals with and the manner of its 
inception, must give special satisfaction to members of the Anglo-American 
Conference. In 1963 a generous offer from an anonymous American bene- 
factor to provide the estimated cost of a section of the History was accepted 
by the Trustees and Professor B. D. Henning of Yale University was invited 
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to become the new section’s editor. The section, which is devoted to the 
years 1660-1690, has made rapid progress and, incidentally, has pioneered 
the use of computer techniques for storing and sorting statistical data. 

With regret it has to be recalled that Professor T. F. T. Plucknett, a 
member of the Editorial Board since its formation, died in 1965 and that the 
Board's first Chairman, Sir Frank Stenton, after a very long connection with 
the project, retired later in that year. The Board now consists of Dr. Lucy 
S. Sutherland, Professor A. G. Dickens, Sir Goronwy Edwards and Sir 
John Neale. The Trustees, under Mr. Carol Johnson, M.P. as Chairman, 
continue to be representative of the members and officers of the two Houses 
of Parliament, though no longer exclusively so; they have recently been 
joined by Sir Edward Playfair and Mr. Mackworth Young. 


Recently the British Museum has published a Catalogue of Additions to 
the Manuscripts, 1931-1935. Probably the most famous item is the Codex 
Sinaiticus (Add. MS. 43725), but the fragments of an unknown Gospel 
(Egerton Papyrus 2) are of course earlier, the Sinaiticus dating from the 
fourth century and the papyrus from the middle of the second century. 

Among the historical manuscripts is the group of Paston Letters 
(Add. MSS. 43488-43491) which completes the great collection of this 
famous archive already in the Department. This particular lot was 
presented by Sir John Fenn to George III and in consequence became 
separated from the rest of the papers. Another reunion has been effected 
by the acquisition of the fragment of eight leaves of Thomas de Eccleston's 
*De Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam' (Egerton MS. 3133), formerly 
at Lamport Hall and now united with the remainder of this important text 
in Cotton MS. Nero A. ix. Of great interest also is the collection of tran- 
scripts from Old English texts made by Lawrence Nowell, dean of Lichfield 
between 1562 and 1566 (Add. MSS. 43703-43710). Some of these were 
copied from manuscripts which were destroyed in the fire in the Cottonian 
Library in 1731, or from others that have disappeared. 

The New World is represented by a number of items; the most extensive 
being the huge collection of transcripts made by B. F. Stevens covering the 
American War of Independence (Add. MSS. 42257-42496) and the Cecil 
Jane papers relating to Christopher Columbus, the Spanish Indies and 
South America (Add. MSS. 42729-42762). More modern collections are 
the papers of the 4th earl of Aberdeen, the prime minister (Add. MSS. 
43039-43358), the correspondence of Cobden and Bright (Cobden papers 
Add. MSS. 43647-43678, 43807-8; Bright papers Add. MSS. 43383- 
43392) and part of the large collection of Florence Nightingale's papers 
(Add. MSS. 43393-43403). The papers of Sir William Ashley, the 
economist, relate to his work for the government during the First World 
War (Add. MSS. 42242-42256). 

7 
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It is impossiblé to enumerate all the items which would be suitable for 
historical news but attention should be drawn to certain subject headings 
in the index. Military historians will find relevant matter under ‘Army, 
of England', and economic historians themes for meditation under 
*Accompts'. Much general historical material lies under ‘England’. 
‘Voyages and Travels’ often repays a glance. It should be remembered 
that the subject matter of letters is rarely separately indexed. 


* * * * + * 


At a meeting of interested parties held in London on 12 July 1967 it 
was decided to form a Renaissance Society of Great Britain. The meeting 
elected Professor Peter Murray as its Chairman, Dr. Sydney Anglo as its 
Secretary and Mr. George Bull as its Treasurer. Membership is open to 
all who are interested in Renaissance Studies and inquiries should be 
addressed to Dr. Anglo at 6 Mill Rise, Brighton 5. 


* * * * > * 


The publication by the Athlone Press in September 1967 of the twelfth 
volume of the revised edition of Le Neve's Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae 
1300-1541 completes the volumes for the years 1300-1541. This volume 
contains an introduction to the series as well as corrigenda to the eleven 
previous volumes and a consolidated index of persons and places. Good 
progress is being made on the revised edition of the pre-1300 and post-1541 
. periods of the Fasti. 


* * * * * * 


The Librarian of the India Office Library has announced that a revised 
` edition of Sir William Foster's Guide to the India Office Records, 1600-1858 
(1919) is in preparation and that it will cover the entire range of the records 
from 1600 to 1947. Pending its completion a summary conspectus will 
shortly be issued. Meanwhile the Assistant Keeper of the Records, Miss 
Joan C. Lancaster, has produced a useful Guide to Lists and Catalogues of the 
India Office Records (Commonwealth Office, 1966), which will be followed 
by a series of detailed guides to the archives of particular departments of the 
East India Company and the India Office, beginning with those for the 
Accountant General's Department, the Political and Secret Department, 
and the Military Department. 


Summary of Julian Corbett Prize Essay, 1966 


The administration of the navy under the first duke of Buckingham, Lord 
High Admiral of England, 1618-1628. By A. P. McGowan. 


FEW ROYAL FAVOURITES have been so universally labelled a villain as the first 
duke of Buckingham. The particular villainy with which historians have charged 
him has been the reckless unconsidered waste of money and manpower on 
expeditions doomed to fail before they were launched—doomed because of his 
, lack of interest in the preparations and his ineptitude in wielding the enormous 
power the king's affection had brought him. 'l'he purpose of this essay is to 
suggest some modifications in this picture of Buckingham. None can deny the 
costly failure of the expeditions, but the reason for their failure may not be as 
obvious as his critics have suggested. Equally, none can deny the state of the 
ships and men on their return, but faulty preparation may not perhaps be so 
easily dismissed as the result of neglect or incompetence on the part of the lord 
admiral. 

Established by Edward III after the Battle of Sluys, the office of admiral of 
England suffered many vicissitudes until Henry VIII established a form of naval 
administration and created a standing navy in 1546; thereafter the post was never 
again left vacant. One point concerning the early history of the office ia significant: 
the post was designed by Edward III to settle legal disputes arising out of maritime 
affairs in the seas about England. It soon became clear that the complexities of 
the claims required the appointment of a professional lawyer as judge of the court 
of admiralty, and as a result, the lord admiral’s personal involvement in such 
matters soon ceased. He did maintain one very important connexion however. 
The chief perquisite of the office of lord admiral took the form of one-tenth of 
the value of all ships or goods in dispute. This was the source of the lord admiral’s 
income and apart from noting this fact, this essay is not concerned with the 
admiralty court. 

After 1546 the details of naval administration were in the hands of the principal 
officers—comptroller, treasurer and surveyor who were to have been responsible 
to a fourth officer newly-created by Henry VIII, the lieutenant of the admiralty. 
In fact this office was rarely filled during the succeeding seventy years. It is clear 
that in the absence of a lieutenant, the ultimate responsibility for the administra- 
tion should have devolved upon the lord admiral, although there is no mention 
of such duties in the patents issued to lord admirals of that period. In fact the 
patents are almost entirely given to enumerating the rights of the office, and 
contain only a very brief general reference to pressing men and ships for the 
defence of the kingdom. . 

Until 1618, successive lord admirals interpreted their batent according to the 
letter, giving little or no attention to the problem of administration. Under the 
watchful eye of Elizabeth, and with a treasurer of the calibre of Sir John Hawkins 
the lack of supervision mattered little, but the appointment of Sir Robert Mansel 
as treasurer in 1604 led to fourteen years of unbridled peculation and abuse of 
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office that almost totally destroyed the navy that James I had inherited. Nor was 
the king himself blameless, for when the indisputable facts were demonstrated by 
commissions of enquiry, on at least two occasions he chose either to deny them 
or else he merely administered a mild reproof to the officers who continued their 
ways unchanged. 

By 1618 however, although fraud and corruption continued in full career, the 
circumstances had altered. Even James I could not ignore the savings claimed by 
Cranfield and other commissioners as a result of their enquiries into the Wardrobe 
and the Household; and perhaps even more important, those pressing for an 
enquiry into the navy probably had the support of the most powerful man in 
England: George, marquis of Buckingham. 

'The twelve members of the Commission of Enquiry led by Sir Lionel Cranfield 
were all men professionally competent in the fields of commerce, finance or 
maritime affairs; some of them could boast knowledge of all three. The final 
consideration of the report and recommendations took place in the privy council , 
on 2 November. 

Only twenty-six of the forty-three vessels officially on strength were considered 
worth keeping and it was estimated that nearly £10,000 would be required to set 
them in good order. The annual charge for the previous four years had been 
£53,000. The causes of the waste were many and varied. Men had been kept in 
paid idleness because great works had been scheduled without sufficient money 
or materials having been provided; great stores of rotting timber and useless 
cordage had been found; false entries had been made in the account books; 
numerous dead pays, that is, non-existent seamen or workmen, increased the 
payroll. Exorbitant prices had been paid, well above those charged to merchants 
for the same goods—for example for fifty-eight items listed, the average difference 
in price was approximately fifty-one per cent. In most cases the principal officers 
had been directly involved, and the corruption had spread throughout the lower 
ranks because senior officers had readily committed their trust to poorly paid and 
irresponsible clerks, many of whom had maintenance from the contractors. 

In their recommendations, the Commission undertook to build ten new ships 
during the next five years and at the same time restore those in service to a proper 
state. A new dry dock was to be built at Chatham and, to avoid the need for 
peculation, the wages of all subordinate officers and those responsible for stores 
would be increased. The economies were to be achieved by a stricter enforcement 
of administrative procedures in the handling of stores, a reduction in the size of 
ships’ complements, the removal of dead pays and similar unnecessary charges, 
and a more economical use of stores in both purchase and application. For this 
scheme the annual charge was to be just under £30,000 for the first five years and 
£19,600 thereafter. 

The whole of the report was accepted and approved. As a result, the principal 
officers were suspended and their duties were placed in the hands of the com- 
mission which was reappointed for five years. 

By November 1623 the commission had indeed fulfilled its promise, and the 
navy was once more on a sound footing. The dockyard at Chatham had been 
greatly improved and of the ten ships built under the direction of Commissioner 
William Burrell, all but the two just completed had already seen considerable 
service at sea. There was much criticism of Burrell by Phineas Pett, his chief 
competitor, but the ships proved themselves. All of them saw service during the 
Protectorate and four continued into the Restoration period. 
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In contrast to his predecessors, Buckingham, who had succeeded Nottingham 
as lord admiral in October 1618, kept a close watch on the administration. 
Commissioners Cranfield, Sir John Coke and Sir John Wolstenholme, and after 
1625 his secretary Edward Nicholas, all reported regularly and in detail to the 
lord admiral, as the correspondence shows. Buckingham himself approved all 
appointments of even the most junior officers, introduced the official provision 
of a chaplain to each ship and dockyard where possible, and at his instigation the 
rates of pay were increased. It is significant too that during his command, despite 
the tradition that has grown up concerning him, considerable improvements were 
made with regard to the seamen's welfare, particularly concerning medical care. 
At the same time he was active in promoting an unorthodox plan to combat the 
Dunkirk pirates with a fleet of small, fast ships. The pinnaces were completed 
just before his death, but failed largely because of misuse by authorities who had 
no faith in small ships and did not understand their most effective use. 

The lord admiral’s close attention to the executive control of the navy is 
demonstrated by the many reports directed to him personally and the detailed 
instructions he issued to his commanding admirals. The expedition to Cadiz in 
1625 failed largely because its commander, Wimbledon, although a moderately 
successful soldier, had insufficient character to command the respect of his sea- 
captains, At Rhé in 1627 when in command himself, Buckingham was at no such 
disadvantage, and came within twelve hours of complete success. Whatever the 
merits of the strategical concept, the expedition to Rhé failed tactically because 
lack of funds hampered the preparations, contrary winds held back supplies, and 
because of inadequate victualling, the one field of welfare in which there was no 
significant improvement during the period 1618-28. The chief problem lay in 
the unorganized state of food manufacture and preparation, and the ignorance of 
techniques of food preservation. This problem bedevilled naval administration 
until the middle of the nineteenth century, and was the despair of many otherwise 
first-class administrators. 

Buckingham, in fact, was quite a competent administrator, as is shown in the 
period before operations were complicated by a severe shortage of money. His 
interest brought a new dimension to the faculties expected in subsequent holders 
of the office of lord high admiral of England. 

Jt seems unlikely to have been mere chance that whereas all previous patents 
had scarcely hinted at administrative duties, that issued on 20 September 1628, 
when the office was put into commission in the hands of Lord Treasurer Weston 
and others, is full of detailed instructions concerning administrative responsi- 
bility. Buckingham and the experience of his years as lord admiral had shown 
the way. 


Summaries of Theses 


262. The Episcopal Administration of Matthew Parker, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1559-75. By J. I. DAELEY, Ph.D. 


THE THESIS is a study of the episcopal, not archiepiscopal, administration of 
Matthew Parker, and it reveals the ways in which some of the Reformation ideas 
and legislation were implemented during the first part of the reign of Elizabeth. 

Parker’s principal desire was for ‘order’, a desire which manifested itself in a 
variety of ways. First, he made some effort, together with his officers, to keep the ' 
fabric of the parish churches of the Canterbury diocese in order. This task 
was complicated by the fact that over half of the parish churches were impro- 
priate. The system of ‘farming’ the impropriations may have helped the situation 
in that ordinaries found local laymen to be more manageable than absentee 
impropriators. Parker also tried to have the required books—the Bible in English, 
the Book of Common Prayer, Erasmus’s Paraphrases, and the two books of 
Homilies—placed in every church. As far as the acquisition of the books was con- 
cerned the problems faced were much the same as in the matter of the upkeep of 
church fabric: the impropriators, or, if the benefice were not impropriate, the 
rectors, did not want to pay their share of the money for upkeep and books, and the 
parishioners were also sometimes reluctant to pay. Parker was also interested in 
the construction of schools in the diocese, paid some attention to the licensing of 

_ schoolmasters, and rusticated schoolmaster John Twyne when T'wyne's behaviour 
became too outrageous. Ín order to impress upon foreign visitors especially that 
the English had not abandoned all the proprieties of traditional religion, Parker 
also desired things to be ‘orderly’ in Canterbury Cathedral. The cathedral, 
moreover, had great influence in the diocese. This influence is illustrated by the 
content of the appended short biographies of the fifty-one prebendaries and ‘Six 
Preachers’ who served in the cathedral during or just prior to Parker's adminis- 
tration. 

In broad outline the diocesan administrative machinery was not significantly 
different from that of the medieval period and Parker, like his medieval pre- 
decessores, delegated much of the work. During the years 155975 twenty-four 
men, besides some lesser figures such as proctors and registrars, served in some 
capacity as administrators of Canterbury diocese. The archbishop's commissary 
general for the city and diocese of Canterbury was, first of all, Stephen Nevinson, 
LL.D. (1560-3), then Vincent Denne, LL.B. (1563-70), and then Thomas Lawse, 
LL.D. (1570 and after). Parker also, of course, conducted triennial visitations of 
the diocese. He sometimes conducted the visitation of the cathedral in person, and 
would then send his visitors to other parts of the diocese. In addition to these 
officers, there were the ‘Queen’s Majesty’s commissioners in causes ecclesia- 
stical’—the High Commissioners—some of whom have been found serving in 
other capacities in the diocese. From at least 1572 onwards there were several of 
the ecclesiastical commissioners who actually lived and served in the Canterbury 
diocese, and they were especially commissioned to hear local cases. The entire 
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diocese comprised one archdeaconry and the two successive holders of the office 
during Parker's administration were Edmund Guest and Edmund Freke. They 
were appointed by the Crown, and they in turn delegated their authority to an 
‘official’. 

By January 1560 about one-third of the Marian clergy of the diocese, that is 
eighty-nine out of 235, were no longer serving in the diocese. By November 1561 
another thirty-eight at least had gone. The changes were due to deaths, resig- 
nations, deprivations and unknown causes. By November 1561 fifty-seven, or 
over half, of the remaining Marian clergy were married, which meant that they had 
a vested interest in the Elizabethan Settlement, and there had been a strong 
infusion of new clergymen. 

When Parker became archbishop there was a shortage of clergymen and this 
accounts in part for his ordination of many men, for the extensive use of lay readers 
in the diocese, and for considerable pluralism and non-residence. The dearth 
of clergy probably also influenced the pattern of patronage in the diocese. During 
the time of Parker’s administration there were approximately 389 institutions of 
clergymen to parochial benefices in the diocese. Of the seventy-one patrons who 
made those presentations the archbishop himself was the most important: he 
presented 127 different men to 147 benefices. There is little strong evidence that 
the patrons chose clergymen according to the particular religious inclination of the 
would-be incumbent. Parker himself seems to have used his patronage in many of 
the same ways as lay patronage was used, that is to reward faithful servants, help 
young men of promise, etc. At any rate, his principal concern was to fill the 
vacancies with whomever he could find and it was not until there were more 
clergymen available that he was able to be concerned with whether those he 
promoted were puritans or not. 

The archbishop was, however, impatient of non-conformity because he saw in it 
a threat to authority in general. Between 1569 and 1573 there was, within the 
diocese, some clerical non-conformity: many clergymen were using leavened 
bread for communion. Parker wished unleavened bread to be used. Not all of 
the sixty-five Canterbury diocese clergymen who used leavened bread, or failed to 
wear the surplice, were non-conformists, but many non-conformists did object to 
unleavened bread and, of course, to thesurplice. The diocese had some outstanding 
non-conformists such as the preacher Edward Dering and the printer John ` 
Strowd. The refugee congregations in the diocese did not, as far as the evidence 
extends, serve as centres of encouragement for local non-conformity. The 
disciplinary system of the diocese was far from moribund, and the statute of 1563 
making the writ de excommunicato capiendo returnable into King’s Bench further 
strengthened the system. Commuted penances and royal indulgences did, how- 
ever, leave a door open for abuses. 

Though Parker’s gross annual income was over £3,000 a year, the 1559 exchange 
of Crown-held impropriations for episcopal lands, an exchange which Parker 
tried to prevent, meant that the archbishop was much less of a landlord and more of 
a parson than had been his predecessors. He was particularly jealous of his rights 
within the archiepiscopal ‘liberties’—rights which involved lordship over men. 
Though he favoured friends and relatives with long leases and reversions to leases, 
he was, in general, careful with the administration of the endowment of the see. 
He appointed as his receiver Peter Mershe who continued to hold the post until 
1596. This was a good choice, and Mershe’s competence is reflected in the good 
set of records he kept. 
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Royal taxation of the diocese amounted to over £12,000 for the period of 
Parker's administration. It was collected in the form of first fruits, subsidies, 
contributions of armour, contributions for the repair of St. Paul's Cathedral, etc. 
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263. Horatio Nelson Lay, his Role in British Relations with China, 1849-65. 
By J. J. Gerson, Ph.D. 


AN ATTEMPT has been made in this study to re-evaluate the background, and 
China career, of Horatio Nelson Lay, an Englishman who began his public 
service in the British Superintendency (consular) establishment in China and who 
concluded it in the service of the Ch’ing Imperial government. He achieved 
notoriety successively as British Inspector in the Shanghai Sino-foreign customs 
administration inaugurated in 1854, as interpreter-negotiator in the treaty settle- . 
ments of Tientsin and Shanghai of 1858, as first Inspector-General of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service and as one of the principals in the development of a 
European-Chinese naval force (the ‘ Lay-Osborn Flotilla’), which was disbanded 
when rejected by the Ch’ing government in 1863. Lay’s dismissal followed 
immediately after this event. 

Despite the new opportunities for formal and regularized British diplomatic and 
commercial intercourse with China provided for in the settlements concluding the 
first Anglo-Chinese War, 1839-42, comparatively little expansion in Sino-British 
relations took place. The pressures on the British side were not of such dimen- 
sions—in the short run—as to be irresistible, while the propensity to be immovable 
on the Chinese side was determined, if not completely effective. The consequence 
was that, while some patterns of extra-legal intercourse developed, for example the 
opium trade and the creation at Shanghai of virtually autonomous foreign settle- 
ments, regularization of legal intercourse was on the whole limited, with the 
initiative exercised principally by the foreigners, and among these by the British. 
Between 1844 and 1854 nothing was done on the Chinese side and very little on the 
British side to develop instruments designed for use in a structure of comprehen- 
sive economic, political, and/or diplomatic intercourse. Instruments in this 
context may be defined in a broad sense as informed and coherent policy and in a 
narrow sense as trained interpreters—linguists and/or specialists—to serve as 
channels for communicating such policy as existed. 

However, as cumulative foreign pressures mounted (during which time pro- 
found changes in the pattern of foreign impact were taking place), and as the 
Manchu dynasty’s capacity to govern in conformity with traditional practice 
eroded (the process being accelerated by the effects of the massive Taiping 
Rebellion), new crises in Sino-foreign relations crystallized. In a series of con- 
frontations, at first localized, then directly involving the Imperial power, new 
instruments were forged from the components of economic expediency, insurgency 
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and interstate war and diplomacy. During this period of transition, 'communi- 
cation' depended on an extremely small group of men, cast into abnormal 
prominence by virtue of having acquired specialized knowledge, superficial 
though it may have been, of Confucian customs and practices and of the ‘Court 
dialect’, Mandarin Chinese, the language of the Zerati-officials. Lay was 
one of this group. Despite his youthfulness—he was not yet twenty-two when he 
became British Inspector at Shanghai—he occupied a pivotal position in several 
of the confrontations. Partly because of his own personal ambitions, which his 
critics have tended to misunderstand or to misrepresent, and partly because he 
became a lever of manipulation, employed by both British and ‘Chinese’ masters 
to promote imperfectly delineated interests, there have been controversial inter- 
pretations of his role. 

New manuscript material, which made possible a more comprehensive 
appraisal of Lay’s China career through all its principal phases, was located in 
several sources. Though not large in quantity, important originals and copies of > 
private and official correspondence are held by Lay’s descendants in England and 
Canada. These have supplied evidence for two stages of his career. First there is 
information about the background conditioning factors of his character and 
personality, indicating that the picture of Lay, fashioned by a succession of 
partisan critics, as an inordinately ambitious, overbearing and chronically intem- 
perate individual, is a disfiguration. Secondly, there is evidence, mainly in the 
form of a letter-book kept by Lay, for a much fuller account of his direction, in 
Britain, of the flotilla project. 

The private correspondence located in different sections of the Jardine, 
Matheson Archive at Cambridge was principally useful for the period 1854-60. 
This material adds much to an understanding of the influences which affected the 
introduction of a foreign element in Ch’ing customs administration. Also, 
although the direct references to Lay’s role during the hostilities and negotiations 
connected with the so-called Second Opium War are infrequent, the correspon- 
dence sheds additional light on the manner in which these activities were carried 
out. The private correspondence as a source for inside information on political 
affairs, economic policy, etc., dries up fairly abruptly after 1860. For a variety of 
reasons, inter-port travel became more frequent and private views appear to have 
been transmitted more through the spoken than the written word. 

One of the most important sources was the Elgin/Bruce Archive containing the 
collections of private and official correspondence of Lord Elgin and of his brother 
(later Sir) Frederick Bruce. The former was the special British plenipotentiary 
for two missions to China during 1857-60 and the latter served in a number of 
public functions in China—the last as H.B.M.’s first permanent Minister to the 
Court of Peking—from 1857 to 1864. While most of the official and some of the 
private correspondence can be examined at the Public Record Office, there is much 
in both categories that is available only in the family archive. The nature and 
extent of Lay's activities are brought into sharper perspective by the new material, 
In particular, the unofficial correspondence not only adds dimensions to an 
appraisal of Lay's role, but it also helps to clarify and correct impressions related 
to British policy as carried out in China. On the other hand, the manuscript copy 
of Lord Elgin’s letters-journal to his wife is, with remarkably few excisions, intact. 
In this respect it must be stated that the family-sanctioned publication, edited by 
T. Walrond and released in 1872, less than ten years after Elgin’s death, contains 
significant distortions and is therefore an unreliable source. On the other hand, 
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thereare complete series of private correspondence between Bruce and Lord Elgin 
for 1859-63, and letters to his sister, Lady Augusta Bruce (later Stanley) for 
1857-64 and to Lord John Russell for 1861-4. These are not only revealing as to 
the manner in which efforts were made by Lay's masters, both British and Chinese, 
to use him to press the interests of each, but also as to the complex pattern of 
motives which determined Bruce'srather ambivalent posturing during the period. 

Finally, in the Bruce collection are some miscellaneous papers, especially two 
copies of despatches to Lay from Robert Hart, one of Lay's deputies as In- 
spector-General from 1861 to 1863, during the early phases of the flotilla 
project, which are of primary significance. The principal import of the evidence 
contained in them is to mitigate the opprobrium usually cast on Lay for the failure 
of the flotilla project and to transfer some of it, at least, to Hart and Bruce. 

Much could be written about the ‘new’ evidence ‘discovered’ in the Public 
Record Office. Whatever the subject—whether it be Lay or other personalities; 
trade, or diplomacy, etc.—relative to Sino-foreign relations, it seems to be incon- 
trovertible that scholars have not systematically nor carefully investigated the 
official documentation and the holdings of private correspondence indexed in the 
Foreign Office Lists. Much that is frequently accepted as being lost in obscurity 
can in fact be reconstructed by perseverance. Thus, while the pecuniary cost of the 
flotilla to the Ch’ing government has been variously estimated as falling between 
£250,000 and £1,000,000, the actual cost based on accounts, admittedly scattered, 
in the F.O. files can be demonstrated to have been not more than £200,000. The 
Domestic Various files of the F.O. 17 (China) series, the Law Officers Reports for 
the F.O. (83) and inadequately indexed files of the Consular and Embassy Offices 
(228, 230 and 233) contain valuable materials for gaining a more comprehensive 
appreciation of Lay's role. 

The main conclusions of the re-evaluation can be briefly recorded. Lay 
possessed qualifications which were indispensable in the context of the confront- 
ations of the period. Willingly and unwillingly, he was exploited by both his 
masters. As an active agent he did not determine, but he accelerated, the definition 
of the limits of interests that would permit a workable basis for Sino-foreign 
relations. As his special qualifications became less significant, his limitations 
became more pronounced, and he was found to be dispensable by both his masters. 
In many respects his specific contributions in particular functions, for example as 
administrator, as negotiator, as innovator and as potential ‘empire-builder’, have 
been overstated. He was an ‘instrument’ employed in laying the foundations for 
dialogue, but except for his activities in the arrangements for customs adminis- 
tration, his influence, whether positive or negative, was negligible and, in effect, ter- 
minated with his abrupt departure from China early in 1864 following his dismissal. 
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